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IT  PREFACE 

Metu^  BuUetin,  of  Cincinnati,  "  When  reviewing  in  all  its  details 
the  success  that  marked  the  sessions  of  the  joint  meeting  in  this 
city  of  the  National  Municipal  League  and  the  American  Civic 
Association  one  is  tempted  to  deal  largely  in  superlatives.  Prob- 
ably nothing  more  superlative  can  properly  describe  what  was 
the  most  successful  meeting  that  these  two  great  organizations 
have  ever  held." 

Instruction  in  civics  in  our  schools,  charter  reform,  includ- 
ing the  commission  form  of  municipal  government,  municipal 
research,  the  police  question,  the  merit  system,  budgetary  reform, 
electoral  reform,  to  all  of  which  the  Lezgat  has  given  continuous 
attention,  came  in  for  further  elaboration.  Important  contribu- 
tions to  each  subject  were  made  and  several  new  and  most  im- 
portant topics  were  taken  up  with  distinction. 

This  volume  is  sent  fordi  with  the  hope  that,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, it  will  prove  an  effective  aid  in  the  great  and  growing 
movement  for  the  emancipation  and  upbuilding  of  American 
cities. 
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FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE 

AND    THB 

SEVENTEENTH  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
FOR  GOOD  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

HELD    AT 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 

IV  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THB 

AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION, 

NOVBMBBR   15,  16,  17  AND   18,  I909. 

7IB8T  JOIHT  8E8SI0H. 

Monday,  November  15,  1909,  8 :  00  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  first  session  of  tiie  convention,  which  was  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
American  Civic  Association,  was  called  to  order  in  the  Convention  Hall 
of  the  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati,  O.,  at  8:00  p.  m.  on  November  15,  by 
Walter  L.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Chicago,  111.,  Fourth  Vice-President  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League. 

Vice-Pbesident  Fisher:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  met  this  even- 
ing to  open  the  sessions  of  two  organizations  which  have  now  for  some 
years  stood  for  something  other  than  mere  criticism  of  the  existing  order 
of  things;  two  organizations,  one  of  them  for  fifteen,  the  other  for  five 
years,  that  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  constructive  reform,  in  sub- 
stituting for  that  which  was  bad  something  that  was  better.  It  is  not  my 
intention  this  evening  to  make  any  remarks  but  as  the  presiding  officer, 
merely  to  introduce  to  you  those  who  are  to  speak.  We  are  first  to  hear 
from  the  representative  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  to  which  city  both 
organizations  are  so  deeply  indebted — E.  M.  Ballard,  Esq.,  City  Solicitor. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Ballard:  In  that  these  organizations  stand  for  good  government, 
good  municipal  government;  in  that  they  are  giving  time  and  study  to 
the  solution  of  the  many  difficult  problems  that  confront  those  who  ad- 
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minister  the  affairs  of  the  city;  in  that  they  seek  that  our  city  shall  be 
made   more  beautiful,  they  have  the  approval   of   every  citizen.    The 

awakening  of  a  general  interest  in  such  affairs  as  these 
DiffienltiM  Con-  must  necessarily  eventually  tend  to  bring  about  better 
flronting  Mimioi-  municipal  service.  The  problems  are  very  many,  and 
pal  Officials  the  difficulties  that  confront  those  who  are  brought 

practically  to  solve  them,  are  greater  than  those  who 
have  not  been  so  placed  can  realize.  The  difficulties  are  greater  even 
than  the  student  of  such  affairs  realizes,  tmless  he  has  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  attempting  to  solve  these  problems. 

It  is  therefore  most  commendable  that  a  large  body  of  thinking  men 
shall  give  their  time  and  attention  to  assist  those  who  are  trying  prac- 
tically to  solve  these  problems  and  to  give  those  who  are  thus  actively 
engaged  in  them  such  assistance  as  they  can. 

The  office-holder  finds  himself  between  those  who  would  have  parks  and 
boulevards,  and  all  things  beautiful,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  taxpayer  who 
must  pay  for  these  beautiful  things  on  the  other.  He  finds  himself  between 
the  man,  who  would  have  smoke  eliminated,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
man  who  says  that  in  the  interest  of  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
city  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  cheapest  fuel  that  we  can  obtain.  The 
officer  finds  himself  between  two  classes  of  people.  He  finds  every  sec- 
tion of  the  city  demanding  improvements,  and  realizes  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  all  requests  to  be  granted.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to 
work  out  the  best  practical  solution,  the  best  between  the  conflicting 
demands,  and  placed  in  such  position  he  must  treat  the  questions  arising 
practically,  and  not  theoretically. 

Indiscriminate,  undeserved  and  promiscuous  criticism  of  a  public  offi- 
cial, merely  because  he  is  a  public  official,  has  become  very  common;  and 
while  I  would  not  for  one  moment  have  honest  and  deserved  criticism 
of  public  officials  abated  one  whit,  yet  I  protest  against  indiscriminate  and 
undeserved  criticism;  and  I  would  urge,  that  before  criticism  is  indulged 
in  that  it  be  done  only  after  investigation  shows  that  that  criticism  is 
well  deserved. 

There  is  one  thing  further  that  I  would  ask  in  behalf  of  the  officer  who 
has  made  an  honest  effort  to  administer  the  affairs  of  his  department  well, 
that  occasionally  he  be  given  a  little  bit  of  appreciation.    [Applause.] 

The  ultimate  objects  of  these  organizations  are  of  the  best  and  they 
must  meet  with  the  approval  of  every  good  citizen. 

In  conclusion,  I  once  more  bid  you  all  welcome  to  our  city. 

Vice-Pres.  Fisher:  It  is  said  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country.  I  do  not  know  what  you  people  think  in  Cincinnati 
of  Elliott  Pendleton,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  the  people  ^throughout  this 
great  coimtry  who  are  interested  in  this  reform  think  of  him.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  is  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  one  of  the  men  who  is  doing 
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more  in  his  own  way,  and  more  effectively,  to  bring  about  the  result  for 
which  both  these  organizations  stand  than  almost  any  other  man  I  might 
mention.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Elliott  H.  Pendleton,  Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Reception  and 
Entertainment  Committee,  and  Editor  of  the  Citizens'  Bulletin  of  Cin- 
cinnati, was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause. 

Mr.  Pendleton  :  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  kind  words ;  and 
I  thank  you,  my  friends,  for  giving  your  approval  of  those  words.  I 
have  not  done  much ;  I  am  only  trying  to  do  my  share.  And  if  we  would 
all  do  a  little  bit  how  easy  the  problem  would  be.  I  thank  you  again  for 
your  appreciation  of  what  little  I  have  done.  I  hope  that  we  may  be 
able  to  work  together  to  accomplish  much  greater  results  than  those 
which  we  have  already  attained.     [Renewed  applause.] 

Mr.  Pendleton:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Guests  of  Cincinnati:  As  the  rep- 
resentative on  this  occasion  of  the  forty-two  organizations  which  have 
been  accorded  the  privilege  of  acting  as  your  hosts  during  the  great 
national  conference  for  good  city  government  which  begins  with  this 
session,  I  should  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  endeavor  to  impress 
upon  you  at  the  outset  how  highly  your  hosts  appreciate  the  honor  of 
receiving  and  entertaining  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
such  objects  as  the  National  Municipal  League  and  the  American  Civic 
Association  were  organized  to  accomplish.  In  coming  to  Cincinnati,  my 
friends,  I  can  assure  you  that  you  have  come  to  a  community  that  is  in 
sympathy  with  your  aims  and  purposes  and  in  which  you  will  find  many 
earnest  and  patriotic  men  and  women,  ready,  willing  and  anxious  to 
join  forces  with  you  to  the  end  that  American  municipalities  shall  be 
made  the  best  governed  cities  in  the  world. 

For  years  we  strove  in  vain  to  persuade  you  to  honor  our  city  by  your 
presence  in  annual  convention  assembled  and  we  were  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed and  chagrined  that  our  many  and  urgent  annual  invitations,  prior 

to  your  acceptance  of  the  one  extended  this  year,  were 
Cinoinnati't  ^°  tmiformly   "respectfully  declined."    The  only  con- 

InTitations  elusion  we  could  deduce  from  such  treatment  was  that 

in  your  opinion  Cincinnati  was  either  not  worth  saving 
or  else  that  her  citizenship  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  wholly  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  problems  which  were  engaging  your  at- 
tention. This  interpretation  of  your  aggravatingly  habitual  refusals  to 
listen  to  our  appeals  made  us  only  the  more  insistent  in  our  entreaties  to 
induce  you  to  come  to  our  city  in  order  to  prove  to  you  that  Cincinnati 
is  not  altogether  beyond  redemption  and  that  her  citizens  are  not  quite  as 
bad  a  lot  as  you  may  have  been  misled  to  believe  they  were.  That  we 
possess  one  characteristic  worthy  of  commendation  I  am  quite  certain  you 
are  even  now  ready  to  admit,  namely,  persistency — without  which  none 
can  ever  become  an  efficient  worker  in  the  field  of  municipal  improvement. 
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Far  be  it  from  us  to  claim  that  we  have  not  been  indifferent  to  our 
duties  as  citizens.  Our  apathy  concerning  municipal  conditions  has  been 
equaled  only  by  that  which  has  existed  in  some  other  American  munici- 
palities which  we  have  read  about.  Perhaps  you  know  of  some  city  not 
far  remote  from  your  own  whose  inhabitants  have  not  yet  fully  realized 
to  how  £^eat  an  extent  their  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  efficiency  of  the  government  of  their  city.  If  I  have 
been  correctly  advised,  some  of  you,  I  think,  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  others  among  you  not  very  far  away  from  Chicago, 
or  Philadelphia,  or  St.  Louis,  or  Boston,  or  Baltimore,  America's  greatest 
municipalities,  and  yet  who  among  you  would  think  for  an  instant  of  re- 
ferring to  the  government  of  any  of  these  great  cities  as  ideal. 

We  of  Cincinnati,  my  friends,  are  and  have  been  for  many  years  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  problems  to  the  solution  of  which  you  have  been 
devoting  your  best  thought.  There  has  been  a  great  civic  awakening  in 
Cincinnati.  We  have  been  striving  earnestly  for  the  betterment  of  mu- 
nicipal conditions.  The  results  have  been  most  encouraging.  The  pro- 
gress made  within  a  brief  period  has  been  marvelous.  A  complete  re- 
volution of  policy  with  respect  to  our  public  schools 
Oinoiimati's  ^^  htta  effected.    Our  levy  for  school  purposes  is  now 

PZWTMi  more  than  twice  what  it  was  only  four  years  ago. 

Medical  inspection  has  been  provided.  Manual  train- 
ing and  the  teaching  of  civics  have  been  introduced.  The  merit  system 
now  applies  to  the  selection  and  promotion  of  teachers.  A  separate 
school-board  ballot  without  party  emblems  or  party  designation  has  been 
secured.  A  law  was  enacted  providing  for  a  small  school  board  of  seven 
to  be  elected  at  large  to  supplant  our  cumbersome  board  composed  of 
twenty-seven,  twenty-four  of  whom  are  elected  by  wards  and  three  at 
large.  Unfortunately  this  law  was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  people 
of  Cincinnati,  however,  will  not  rest  until  this  desirable  change  in  the  size 
of  the  school  board  has  been  effected.  A  comprehensive  park  plan  has 
been  adopted  and  a  separate  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  carry  it  into  execution.  Through  the  efforts,  principally  of  the 
Woman's  Qub  of  Cincinnati,  a  number  of  playgrounds  have  been  pro- 
vided and  others  are  to  be  established.  As  the  resuh  of  the  completion  of 
a  new  waterworks  and  filtration  plant  Cincinnati  has  for  a  year  or  more 
been  supplied  with  absolutely  pure  water,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
city's  death  rate  has  been  materially  reduced  Tsrphoid  has  been  prac- 
tically eliminated.  As  the  result  of  a  vigorous  and  persistent  campaign 
the  purity  of  the  city's  milk  supply  has  been  greatly  improved.  A  separ- 
ate board  to  deal  with  health  and  sanitation  problems  has  been  created 
and  because  of  its  personnel  the  betterment  of  health  conditions  may  be 
predicted  with  confidence.  Work  on  a  new  hospital  is  well  under  way 
and  appropriations  for  its  completion  have  been  made.  The  design  is  that 
which  is  known  as  the  cottage  plan.    When  finished  Cincinnati's  new 
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Mr.  Deming  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Chairman  of  our  Forty-two  Hosts,  Mr, 
Representative  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  Citizens  of  Cincinnati:  It 
has  been  very  pleasing  to  listen  to  these  words  of  greeting.  You  make  us 
feel  that  we  are  really  welcome  in  your  city.  But  the  thought  that  has 
impressed  me  as  I  listened  to  these  words,  and  looked  at  this  gathering, 
has  been  of  another  sort. 

I  have  been  trying  to  make  a  picture  of  what  sort  of  a  reception  the 
National  Municipal  League  would  have  been  accorded  if  it  had  ventured 

to  visit  Cincinnati  twenty  —  or  shall  we  say  thirty  — 
Vow  and  Thirty  years  ago  ?  I  am  quite  sure  neither  the  chief  magis- 
Tears  Ago  trate  of  your  city  nor  any  representative  of  that  high 

official,  would  have  been  here  to  welcome  us.  I  rather 
doubt  whether  the  majority  of  the  forty-two  organizations  now  engaged 
so  hopefully  and  earnestly  in  various  lines  of  civic  endeavor  would  have 
been  in  existence;  and  the  National  Municipal  League  would  not  have 
been  in  existence.  So  I  look  upon  this  gathering  and  these  words  of 
greeting  as  significant  as  evidence  of  the  enormous  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  these  few  years  in  the  public  attitude  toward  the  im- 
portance of  the  city  proper. 

But  in  fact  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  there  were  very  many  far- 
seeing  and  patriotic  men  who  perceived  clearly  enough  the  dangers  and 
the  disgrace  of  the  then  civic  conditions;  but  there  was  no  wide-spread 
indignation,  there  was  no  general  popular  interest  in  the  question.  No, 
the  National  Municipal  Leag^ue  would  have  been  impossible  in  those  times. 
There  could  not  have  been  any  greeting. 

But  fifteen  years  ago  it  became  possible  to  organize  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League,  and  within  those  fifteen  years  we  have  witnessed  a 
change  in  the  public  attitude  toward  municipal  questions  and  a  growth 
of  interest  in  the  problems  of  municipal  government;  not  merely  a  growth 
of  interest,  but  a  growth  of  knowledge  of  the  underl3ring  principles  upon 
which  successful  government  must  be  based,  with  an  enormous  growth  of 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  apply  those  principals.  And 
the  National  Municipal  League,  speaking  through  me  to-night  to  you  of 
this  audience  and  to  our  hosts,  wishes  to  emphasize  the  great  hopefulness 
that  we  all  of  us  should  have  on  account  of  this  enormous  progress  of 
popular  interest,  and  the  fact  that  the  long  list  of  achievements  that  have 
been  accomplished  here  in  Ohio  and  in  Cincinnati  has  been  duplicated  in 
many  another  state,  and  in  many  another  city  during  the  same  period. 

The  National  Municipal  League  does  not  attempt  to 
The  Vational  elect  anybody  to  office.  It  does  not  advocate  the  elec- 
Mnnicipal  tion  of  any  particular  persons  to  office.    It  does  not 

League  seek  from  any  one  who  is  elected  to  office  the  appoint- 

ment of  members  of  the  National  Municipal  Leagnie. 
In  these  respects  it  may  not  be  a  genuine  political  organization  accord- 
ing to  such  definitions  as  you  are  accustomed  to  make  in  Ohio  and  in 
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Cincinnati ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  to  suppose  for  that  reason  that  it  is 
not  a  militant  organization.  Its  methods  are  these:  It  Hrst  ascertains  and 
assembles  the  facts ;  then  it  analyzes  the  facts ;  then  it  draws  conclusions ; 
then  it  recommends,  not  a  treatment  of  symptoms  but  a  removal  of  the 
causes  of  the  evils.  And  because  it  has  followed  these  methods  it  has 
great  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  its  conclusions;  and  because  where- 
by its  principles  have  been  applied  the  results  have  been  excellent,  it  has 
great  confidence  in  the  recommendations  that  it  makes. 

Starting  fifteen  years  ago,  and  then  numbering  only  two  or  three  score, 
we  now  have  members  in  every  state  of  the  Union  and  an  affiliated  mem- 
bership-—by  which  I  mean  organizations  engaged  in  civic  betterment — 
with  a  membership  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  municipal  misrule  in  the  United  States  is 
doomed  within  the  lifetime  of  many  here  present.  Even  San  Francisco, 
Philadelphia,  New  York — ^and  shall  I  say  it — Cincinnati? — will  be  well 
governed.    [Applause.] 

I  thank  you  again  for  your  cordial  greeting,  but  I  thank  you  more  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Municipal  League  for  the  sympathy  that  your 
presence  gives  to  our  work;  and  we  ask  your  co-operation  in  making  that 
work  eflPective.    [Applause.] 

Vice-Pres.  Fisher:  On  behalf  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  Mr. 
Clinton  Rogers  WoodruflF,  of  Philadelphia,  its  First  Vice-President,  will 
now  respond  to  the  welcome  that  has  been  extended  to  us. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  as  representing  our 
Hosts:  It  is  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  appreciation  that  I  arise  to  thank 
you,  our  hosts  of  Cincinnati,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Civic  Association. 

Although  an  official  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  since  its  or- 
ganization I  have  also  been  an  official  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
since  its  foundation  five  years  ago,  and  I  was  an  official  also  of  two  of 
the  societies,  the  merging  of  which  formed  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion, and  I  have  found  it  difficult,  as  I  did  to-day  when  asked  by  one  of 
your  local  reporters,  to  say  in  which  association  I  was  the  more  inter- 
ested and  to  define  accurately  my  exact  ratio  of  interest  in  each.  So  I 
feel  that  with  entire  sincerity  and  with  very  deep  interest  in  both  or- 
ganizations I  can  say  "thank  you"  to  our  Cincinnati  hosts  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Civic  Association. 

I  often  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  had  a  little  more  formalism,  if 
I  may  so  put  it,  in  our  meetings  and  that  we  made  a  part  of  our  regular 

annual  proceedings  the  recitation  of  the  creeds,  if  I 
American  Civic  may  call  them  such,  of  these  two  organizations.  I 
Anoci&tion  think  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  to-night  we  might 

read  together  the  object  of  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, which  to  many  of  us  who  have  been  at  work  in  its  ranks  for  years 
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may  appear  an  old  story ;  but  so  are  the  creeds  which  we  recite  from  week 
to  week  in  our  religious  services,  but  which  nevertheless  bring  home  to  us 
ever  new  truth,  ever  deeper  and  deeper  appreciation  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  that  we  have  in  view. 

The  constitution  of  the  American  Civic  Association  states  its  objects  to 
be  "  The  cultivation  of  higher  ideals  of  civic  life  and  beauty  in  America, 
the  promotion  of  city,  town  and  neighborhood  improvement,  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  landscape,  and  the  advancement  of  outdoor  art." 

How  very  inclusive  are  these  objects;  how  great  these  purposes.  As  a 
recent  writer  has  said,  local  pride  and  local  interest  are  the  foundations 
on  which  national  pride  and  national  faith  and  national  hope  are  imperish- 
ably  upheld  and  enthroned.  It  is  well  to  begin  at  the  beginning;  and  as 
the  home  and  the  family  are  the  primary  factors  from  which  the  nation 
is  evolved,  so  one's  home  and  place  are  the  primary  factors  which  in  their 
ultimate  stage  constitute  national  sentiment. 

The  American  Civic  Association  stands  for  the  cultivation  of  that  pride 
and  interest  in  the  home,  and  through  the  home,  through  the  locality, 
in  the  nation  of  which  we  are  proud  to  be  a  component  part.  And  so  it 
is  natural  that  we  find  a  comity  of  interest  with  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation running  through  the  simple  questions  concerning  the  preserva- 
tion of  artistic  home  surroundings  to  the  great  national — ^yes,  I  may  say 
international — promotion  of  the  conservation  of  the  great  natural  resources 
of  our  country,  and  the  conservation  of  those  resources  which  are  of  the 
widest  import,  including  among  other  things  the  conservation  of  our  life, 
of  our  vitality,  and  above  all  sound  public  sentiment 

One  difficulty  one  finds  in  responding  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  an  organization  like  the  American  Civic  Association  is  that  its 
purposes  are  so  broad,  its  activities  so  numerous,  that  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible to  do  them  justice  in  the  limited  time  which  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion  impose.  But  I  say,  thank  you,  very  heartily,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  to  our  admirable  hosts. 

There  was  a  word  which  our  distinguished  Chairman,  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton said  which  I  would  like  to  emphasize  just  for  a  moment  before  sitting 
down;  and  that  is  the  influence  of  the  city  upon  our  national  life  and 
upon  the  life  of  the  people  who  live  within  our  nation.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  American  Civic  Association  maintains  that  the  whole  problem  has 
to  do  alone  with  the  question  of  environment,  but  it  is  claiming,  and  it  is 
working  along  the  plan,  that  life  can  be  made  happier  and  more  worth 
living  if  the  surroundings  are  made  better ;  and  so  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation has  no  apologies  to  offer  for  working  for  improved  surroundings, 
realizing  full  well  that  you  cannot  perhaps  impose  good  character  upon 
the  individual,  but  you  can  make  the  development  of  good  character 
easier  if  you  have  good  wholesome  surroundings. 

I  have  just  finished  a  book  of  very  delightful  tales  of  Italian  life.  It 
tells  about  an  American  who  was  thrown  among  some  Italian  people  who 
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were  low  and  degraded  by  reason  of  the  adverse  conditions  that  sur- 
rounded them  on  every  side,  and  for  whom  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope. 
The  good  padre  of  the  community  said  to  the  American  that  he  did  not 
believe  even  the  Holy  Virgin  Herself  could  help  those  people;  but  the 
American  set  to  work  to  clean  up  the  smoke  and  grime  and  give  those 
people  an  opportunity  to  live  a  decent,  wholesome  life,  and  remove  them 
from  the  dreadful  pressure  of  the  physical  disadvantages  to  which  they 

had  been  subjected.  And  within  a  short  time  there 
Improved  began  to  be  heard  songs  in  the  community,  something 

SnrroimduigS        that  had  not  been  heard  before.    They  began  to  take 

an  interest  in  outside  things.  They  began  to  be  better 
citizens.  That  would  furnish  a  concrete  illustration  of  what  the  Ameri- 
can Gvic  Association  is  trying  to  do  in  every  village  and  city  com- 
munity of  this  land,  to  give  to  the  people  an  opportunity  to  live  decent, 
wholesome  lives,  and  to  become  better  citizens. 

When  Mr.  Pendleton  called  attention  to  our  forty-two  hosts,  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  the  names  of  these  forty-two  hosts,  which  take 
up  several  pages  of  the  cover  of  this  program,  spell  in  mosaic  the  word 
''welcome"  to  those  of  us  of  the  National  Municipal  League  and  the 
American  Gvic  Association. 

God  grant  that  as  a  result  of  our  stay  with  you  that  a  new  mosaic  may 
be  arranged  that  shall  spell  for  these  forty-two  organizations  ''civic 
progress"  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.    [Applause.] 

Vice-Pkes.  Fisher:  Ever  since  the  American  Civic  Association  was 
formed  it  has  had  but  one  pilot  at  the  wheel.  We  are  to  have  the 
pleasure  this  evening  of  listening  to  the  President  of  that  Association, 
J.  Horace  McFarland,  who  will  address  you  on  "The  Intimate  Side  of 
Conservation."  ^ 

Vice-Pres.  Fisher:  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  McFarland  will  have  to  be 
put  down  as  one  of  those  lawless  individuals.  I  do  not  know  whether 
in  Cincinnati  you  read  the  productions  of  Hashimaruri  Togo.  H  you  do 
you  know  that  Togo  says  that  a  lawless  individual  is  the  man  who  can 
tell  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  without  hiring  a  lawyer. 

By  that  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Municipal  League;  for  while  he  has  been  a  lawyer, 
and  has  been  a  leader  of  the  American  bar  in  an  official  position,  he  has 
during  many  years  manifested  his  interest  in  other  affairs ;  and  it  is  as  a 
municipal  reformer  that  he  appears  this  evening,  not  as  a  lawyer.  He 
has  been  President  of  the  National  Municipal  League  for  so  many  years 
my  memory  ceases  to  run — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  as  long  as  Mr. 

^  Mr.  McFarland's  address  will  be  published  by  the  American  Civic 
Association. 
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McFarland  has  been  President  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  or  not; 
but  to  my  mind  one  of  the  fi^eat  services  which  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  ren- 
dered to  this  country  and  his  fellow  citizens  has  been  the  continued 
interest  which  he  has  shown  in  a  distinct  personal  and  practical  way  in 
the  problems  of  municipal  reform. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman  who  really 
needs  no  introduction,  Mr.  Bonaparte.    [Applause.] 

For  Mr.  Bonaparte's  annual  address  on  "The  Initiative  in  the  Choice 
of  Elective  Municipal  Officers  "  see  the  Appendix. 

The  joint  session  then  adjourned 


TTE8DAY  MOBHINO  SESSIOV. 

Tuesday,  November  i6,  1909. 

The  first  separate  session  of  the  League  was  held  on  Tuesday  morning, 
in  the  assembly  hall  of  Hotel  Sinton,  President  Bonaparte  in  the  chair. 

Pkesioent  Bonaparte:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  first  business  at  this 
session  of  the  National  Municipal  League  is  to  hear  a  report  on  "The 
American  Municipal  Situation,"  from  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff.  Anything  that  Mr.  Woodruff  does  not  know  on  the  Ameri- 
can municipal  situation  had  better  remain  tmknown.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  WooDRxnr:  Mr.  President:  I  want  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
keeping  within  the  time  prescribed.  It  is  understood  that  the  various 
papers  are  not  to  take  over  twenty  minutes.  If  I  were  to  read  my  paper 
in  its  entirety  it  would  require  very  many  twenty  minutes,  because  the 
American  municipal  situation  can  not,  nowadays,  be  aptly  or  concisely 
described  within  a  few  pages.  So,  the  most  that  I  shall  do  to-day  will 
be  to  read  some  illustrative  excerpts  from  the  address,  with  a  view  to 
giving  a  general  idea  of  the  situation. 

For  the  full  paper  on  "The  American  Municipal  Situation"  see 
Appendix. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  present  regret  that  the  neces- 
sity of  making  room  for  the  other  papers  has  obliged  the  secretary  to 
somewhat  curtail  the  fair  symmetry  of  his;  but  as  the  entire  review  will 
be  published  in  the  annual  volume  of  proceedings;  and  as  the  cost  of  the 
annual  volume  of  proceedings  is  moderate,  there  will  be  no  excuse  in 
this  year  of  prosperity  for  every  one  present  not  obtaining  a  copy. 

We  will  now  hear  a  paper  on  "  Mimicipal  Health  Problems  and  the 
General  Public,"  by  Mr.  M.  N.  Baker,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  (for  which  see 
Appendix). 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  The  next  paper  on  our  program  is  entitled  "From 
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Village  to  City"  and  is  intended,  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  to  explain 
the  progressive  development  and  improvement  in  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  is  in  some  respects  typical,  and  in 
some  others  exceptional. 

This  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  John  Ihlder,  who,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Municipal  Affairs  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  town,  has 
had  a  large  part  in  the  work  of  which  he  will  give  you  the  results. 

Mr.  Ihlder  :  When  Mr.  Woodruff  asked  me  to  prepare  this  paper,  I  had 
to  select  a  title  without  taking  much  thought,  and  the  title  that  first  sug- 
gested itself  to  my  mind  was  the  one  given  in  the  program.  Grand 
Rapids  is  one  of  the  smaller  cities.  It  has  about  120,000  population,  and 
has  grown  to  that  figure  comparatively  recently.    It  is  not  so  very  long 

ago  since  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  village.  It  is 
¥WBk  Village  not  on  the  main  lines  of  travel  and  has  therefore  kept 
to  City  village  characteristics  probably  a  little  longer  than  it 

would  if  it  had  been  situated  on  a  main  line  of  railway. 
But  as  I  began  to  work  out  the  paper  I  thought  that  the  original  title 
selected  was  perhaps  not  the  best  one,  and  so  I  changed  it  to  ''The 
Development  of  Civic  Spirit."  I  may  also  state  that  the  Municipal  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  aim  to  be  reformers  but  to 
be  performers. 
For  Mr.  Ihlder's  paper  see  the  Appendix. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  You  will,  of  course,  consider  that  these  meetings  of 
the  National  Municipal  League  are  in  the  nature  of  revival  meetings,  such 
as  Mr.  Ihlder  has  described,  and  that  the  results  following  therefrom  will 
be  more  perceptible  in  the  future  than  in  the  present. 

We  will  now  hear  a  report  on  "  Municipal  Publications  "  by  Mr.  William 
B.  Rowland,  N.  Y.,  the  publisher  of  The  Outlook.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Rowland  :  This  report  is  really  a  very  brief  one  which  I  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  as  the  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  whether  the  League  should  establish  for  itself 
a  medium  of  communication  among  its  members,  and  for  the  general  dis- 
semination of  the  sort  of  education  for  which  the  League  stands,  or 
whether  it  should  postpone  the  publication  of  such  a  periodical. 

The  conunittee  has  held  two  meetings,  both  of  them  well  attended,  and 
both  of  them  marked  by  very  vigorous  differences  of  opinion.  There 
were,  broadly  speaking,  two  views  held  by  members  of  the  committee; 
one,  that  it  was  due  to  the  work  for  which  the  League  stands  that  a 
periodical  should  be  issued,  not  less  than  once  a  quarter  and  probably 
once  a  month,  of  a  really  impressive  and  dignified  style,  aided  by  the 
very  best  experts  in  their  various  lines,  and  in  presenting  in  a  strong  way 
the  general  work  of  the  League  and  treating  the  objects  for  which  the 
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League  is  organized.  The  other  view  of  it  was  that  that  of  course  would 
cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  undertake  that 

at  once  tmless  something  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  or 
Knnioipal  contribution,  or  guarantee,  should  be  in  some  way  pro- 

PnblicationB  vided ;  therefore  the  need  being  well  defined  and  urgent, 

a  small  beginning  should  be  made,  not  quite  small,  but 
small  enough  so  that  the  League  with  its  present  funds  could  undertake 
it  without  subsidy,  or  contribution,  or  general  guarantee. 

On  the  whole,  the  committee  decided  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  make 
a  specific  recommendation  at  this  time,  but  that  we  offer  merely  a  report 
of  progress,  and  practically  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  League  itself. 

In  connection  with  our  work  we  present  a  list  of  periodical  publications, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Municipal 
League,  with  his  usual  painstaking  care. 

Municipal  Periodical  Pubucations. 

Representing  Organisations  of  Municipal  Officials. 

The  City  Hall,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Montreal. 
Proceedings  of  state  leagues  of  municipalities. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio  {discontinued). 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Georgia. 

Mississippi. 
The  Municipality,  Madison,  Wis. 
Midland  Municipalities,  Marshalltown,   Iowa. 
Pacific  Municipality,  San  Francisco. 
Municipal  World,  St  Thomas,  Ontario. 

Publications  Issued  by  Cities. 

City  Record,  Boston. 

The  City  Record,  New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Progressive  Houston. 

Denver  Municipal  Facts. 

The  Municipal  Record,  San  Francisco. 

Proposed  municipal  bulletins: 

Providence, 

Indianapolis. 

Des  Moines. 

St.  Louis. 

Winnipeg. 

Toronto. 
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General  Pubucations. 

National  Municipal  League,  clipping  sheets. 
American  Civic  Association,  clipping  sheets  and  bulletins. 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  New  York,  various  publications. 
The  American  City,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
The  Christian  City,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,  New  York. 
Municipal  Economist,  Chicago. 
Municipal  Engineering,  Indianapolis. 
Engineering  News,  New  York. 
Engineering  Record. 
Good  Roads  Magazine,  New  York. 
Park  and  Cemetery,  Chicago. 
Contract  Record. 
The  California  Weekly. 
The  Townsman,  Caxton  Building,  Cleveland. 
Sanitary  News,  Chicago. 
The  Village,  New  York. 
The  Outlook,  New  York. 
The  Survey,  New  York. 
The  Public,  Chicago. 

The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
Good  Government,  New  York. 
National  Civic  Federation  bulletins. 
American  Political  Science  Review,  Baltimore. 
Government,  Boston. 
Chief,  New  York. 
Police  Chief,  New  York. 
Fireman's  Herald,  New  York. 
Fireman's  Standard,  Boston. 
Western  Fireman,  Chicago. 
Municipal  Affairs,  New  York   (1897-1902). 
City  Government,  New  York   (1897- 1900). 
City  and  State,  Philadelphia  (1897-1902). 
Construction,  Pittsburgh  (1905-6). 
Public  Improvements,  New  York  (1899-1903). 

American  Journal  of  Politics  (American  Magazine  of  Civics,  New  York) 
(discontinued). 
The  Mtmicipality  and  County,  Buffalo,  New  York  (discontinued). 

Municipal  Pubuc  Service  Publications. 

Street  Railway  Journal. 

Fire  and  Water  Engineering,  New  York. 

Power,  Boston. 

Square  Deal,  New  York. 
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Public  Service  Journal,  Chicago. 

Street  Railway  Review,  Chicago. 

Public  Policy,  Chicago  (190D-1905). 

Municipal  and  Railway  Record,  New  \ork  (1899- 1900). 

Concerning  Municipal  Ownership,  New  York  (discontinued). 

Publications  Issued  by  Civic  Bodies. 

City  Affairs,  Boston. 

Civic  League  Bulletin,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Municipal  Art  Society  of  Hartford,  bulletins. 

Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York,  bulletins. 

Citizens'  Union,  New  York,  Bulletins.  ^ 

Bulletins  of  City  Club  of  New  York. 

Woman's  Municipal  League  Bulletin,  New  York. 

Washington  Square  Association  Bulletin,  New  York. 

Civic  Union,  Brooklyn,  Bulletins. 

The  Albany  Citizen,  Albany. 

City  Club  Bulletins,  Philadelphia. 

Civic  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Roland  Park  Review,  Baltimore. 

Washington  Civic  Center,  bulletins. 

The  Citizens'   Bulletin,  Cincinnati. 

Citizens'  Association  of  Chicago,  Bulletins. 

The  Suburbanite,  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  Oregon  City,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Municipal  Affairs,  Los  Angeles  (Succeeded  by  The  Pacific  Outlook), 

Civic  News,  Detroit  (1905  to  1907). 

Taxpayers'  Publications. 

Municipal  Facts,  50  Pine  Street,  New  York. 
Taxpayers'  Magazine,  New  York. 

Taxpayers'  News,  Broadway  and  41st  Street,  New  York. 
Taxpayers'  Hamilton  County  Review,  Cincinnati. 

Publications  Issued  by  Commercial  Bodies. 

Portland  (Me.)  Board  of  Trade  Monthly. 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin. 
Worcester  Magazine,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Providence  Board  of  Trade  Monthly. 
Merchants'  Association  (New  York)   Bulletin. 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bulletin. 
Brooklyn  League,  Year  Book. 
Municipal  Record  and  Advertiser,  New  York. 
Commerce,  Rochester. 
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Progress,  Atlanta. 

Greater  Dayton. 

Chicago  Commerce  (Chicago  Association  of  Commerce). 

Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade  Bulletin. 

Merchants  Association,  Milwaukee,  Btilletin. 

Texas  Commercial  Secretaries  Bulletin. 

The  Merchant  Association's  Review,  San  Francisco. 

Canadian  Pubucations. 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal  (see  above). 

Municipal  Gazette,  Montreal. 

Mxmicipal  Bulletin  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries,  Toronto. 

Canadian  Contract  Record,  Toronto. 

Western  Municipal  News,  Wiimipeg. 

Foreign  Pubucations. 

Municipal  Journal,  London. 

Council  Journal,  London. 

County  and  Municipal  Record,  London. 

Tramway  and  Railway  World,  London. 

Local  (jovemment  Journal,  London. 

The  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting,  London. 

London  Municipal  Notes,  London. 

Municipal  Record  and  Sanitary  Journal,  Glasgow. 

Lcs  Annates  Mtmicipales,  Paris. 

Bulletin  Municipal  Official  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  Paris. 

La  Chronique  Municipale,  Paris. 

L'Ecole  des  Communes,  Paris. 

L'Joumal  des  Communes,  Paris. 

L'Joumal  Municipal,  Paris. 

Annals  des  Sciences  Politiques,  Paris. 

Le  Municipal,  Paris. 

La  Municipalite  Francaise,  Paris. 

Revue  Municipale,  Paris. 

Revue  Pratique  d'Hygiene  Municipale  Urbaine  et  Rurale,  Paris. 

La  Vigie  Municipale,  Paris. 

L'Art  Publique,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Schweizerisches  Zentralblatt  fur  Staaten,  Berlin. 

Gcsundheits-Ingenierin,  Munich. 

Der  Staedtebau,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Zeitschift  fur  Transportwesen  und  strassenbau,  Berlin. 

Staedtebaulische  Vortrage,  Berlin. 

Archiv  fur  Stadt  Kunde,  Stuttgart. 

Archiv  fur  Social wissenschaft  und  Socialpolitik,  Tubingen. 
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Gemeinde-Verwaltung,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
Boledn  del  Ayuntamiento  de  Madrid. 

Boletin  Municipal  de  Barcelona;  Administratiacion,  legislacion  y  esta 
distica,  Barcelona. 
Revista  Municipal  de  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Havana. 

Annuals. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 

Municipal  Engineers  of  the  City  of  New  York  Proceedings. 

The  Municipal  Year  Book,  New  York  (1902). 

Municipal  Year  Book,  London. 

Annual  Review  of  the  Commerce,  Manufactures  and  the  Public  and 
Private  Improvements  of  Chicago. 

Shaw's  Local  Government  Manual  and  Directory  for  Unions,  Urban 
and  Rural  District  Councils,  County  Councils,  Metropolitan  Boroughs, 
London. 

Argus  Municipal  Guide.  A  Poll  Book  and  Year  Book  Combined, 
London. 

Brooklyn  League  Year  Book. 

An  examination  of  this  bibliography,  would  justify  the  claim  that 
numerically  there  are  certainly  periodicals  enough.  The  list  is  interesting 
as  an  exhibit  to  any  one  interested  in  all  that  relates  to  municipal  reform 
and  its  development,  and  is  a  most  encouraging  document. 

Of  course,  if  the  League  can  in  some  way  be  made  a  means  of  inter- 
communication between  the  various  publications  and  the  various  organiza- 
tions which  they  represent,  either  by  a  periodical  publication  or  by  so 
adapting  its  printed  bulletins  or  issues  of  various  sorts  to  this  form  of 
inter-communication,  it  would  be  fulfilling  a  highly  useful  funotion;  and 
your  committee  hopes  that  steps  to  that  end  may  be  in  time  taken,  and 
perhaps  be  taken  at  once. 

The  Secretary:  I  should  like  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Rowland  said 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  periodicals  referred  to  in  the  list  submitted. 
The  total  is  149.  That  includes  about  34  foreign  publications  of  various 
types,  and  7  or  8  Canadian  publications,  leaving  somewhat  over  100 
periodicals  in  this  country  that  are  dealing  with  municipal  problems  in 
some  form  or  another,  and  not  including  a  very  large  number  of  publi- 
cations issued  by  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  busi- 
ness bodies  dealing  to  an  increasing  extent  with  municipal  questions. 

Pres.  Bonaparte  :  The  next  paper  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  you  is  the 
Report  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Qubs  on  School  Administration,  which 
will  be  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Julius  Freiberg,  of  this  city.    [Applause.] 
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government  by  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States. 

The  results  of  this  enquiry  were  published  in  the  last 
Instructioil  in  volume  of  the  League's  Proceedings.  For  the  year 
Municipal  1908- 1909  the  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  mainly 

Oovenunent  ^^^^  ^^  taking  up,  with  the  authorities  of  those  colleges 

which  do  not  provide  such  instruction,  the  question 
whether  they  might  not  advantageously  add  at  least  one  course  in  mu- 
nicipal government  to  their  curriculum  of  studies  in  political  science. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  report  of  the  committee's  investiga- 
tion and  its  subsequent  action  in  drawing  the  attention  of  various  college 
authorities  to  the  matter  of  special  instruction  in  municipal  science  have 
had  some  favorable  results.  A  considerable  number  of  institutions  re- 
ported, either  to  the  secretary  of  the  League  or  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  courses  devoting  special  attention  to  the  field  of  municipal 
government  had  been  established. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction,  in  consultation  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  League  chose  as  the  subject  for  the  Baldwin  prize  com- 
petition in  1909- 1910  the  topic:  "City  Government  by  Commission,"  and 
an  announcement  was  issued  giving  an  outline  of  the  way  in  which  this 
subject  might  be  advantageously  dealt  with  by  competitors.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  widest  latitude,  both  as  to  scope  and 
method,  should  be  given  contestants  in  this  competition;  but  as  every 
teacher  of  political  science  knows,  the  average  undergraudate  needs  a 
certain  amount  of  guidance  in  order  to  make  good  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  provide  for  him  a  general  out- 
line which  he  may  follow  if  he  so  desires. 

In  connection  with  this  competition  the  Committee  has  from  time  to 
time  received  requests  for  a  bibliography  of  material  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject assigned  for  competition,  and  it  was  felt  that,  for  the  present  year 
at  least,  the  plan  of  having  a  short  list  of  materials  prepared  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  competitors  might  be  a  profitable  experiment.  Dr. 
Ford  H.  Macgregor  of  the  Municipal  Reference  Bureau,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, has  been  asked  to  prepare  this  list.  In  view  of  the  wide  interest 
in  the  system  of  city  government  by  commission  this  bibliography  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  demand  from  many  who  are  not  directly  concerned 

with  the  Baldwin  prize. 
Baldwin  Prize  The   Baldwin  prize  competition  has  brought   forth 

each  year  a  dozen  or  more  essays,  some  of  them  ex- 
tremely meritorious.  Yet  the  Committee  on  Instruction  feels  that  more 
essays  would  be  submitted  if  the  terms  of  the  competition  were  more 
widely  known  and  if  teachers  of  political  science  were  to  take  an  interest 
in  laying  the  matter  before  their  students.  It  is  the  practice  in  most 
college  courses  to  require  from  each  student  a  thesis  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  his  special  investigation  into  some  assigned  topic.  Some  teach- 
ers  have  been   sufficiently   interested  in   the   Baldwin  prize  competition 
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to  accept  from  their  students,  in  lieu  of  this  regular  thesis  requirement, 
any  essay  which  a  student  might  prepare  and  submit  as  a  contestant  for 
the  prize.  This  practice  has  seemed  to  work  out  so  favorably  in  in- 
stitutions where  it  has  been  given  a  trial  that  the  Committee  felt  justified 
in  issuing  a  circular  letter  to  college  teachers  in  which  the  general 
adoption  of  the  plan  was  suggested.  It  is  hoped  that  the  competition 
in  1909- 1910  will  be  considerably  increased. 

There  seem  to  be  three  matters  which  might  engage  the  attending  of  the 
Committee  on  Instruction  during  the  coming  year.  One  is  the  preparation 
of  a  syllabus  which  might  be  used  by  teachers  of  municipal  government 
in  planning  their  courses,  particularly  by  those  teachers  in  the  smaller 
colleges  who  have  not  had  special  training  in  this  field  of  political  science. 
This  syllabus  should  not  be  too  rigid  in  character  and  should  be  so  ar- 
arranged  that  it  would  allow  teachers  considerable  latitude  in  adapting 
it  to  their  special  tastes  and  aims.  It  ought  to  contain,  in  order  to  be  of 
high  service,  an  outline  of  a  course  of  lectures,  lists  of  required  and 
optional  readings,  and  suggestions  as  to  suitable  topics  for  special  study. 
Other  branches  of  political  science  have  such  aids  at  their  disposal  and 
have  found  them  very  serviceable. 

The  Committee  ought,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  and  report  to 
the  League  upon  the  possibility  of  having  Professor  Brooks's  admirable 
Bibliography  of  Municipal  Problems  and  City  Conditions  revised  and 

brought  down  to  date.    This  work  was  printed  in  1901 

The  Brooks  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^  much  to  smooth  the  paths  of  both 

teachers  and  students.  But  the  intervening  eight  years 
have  added  greatly  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  and 
this  considerable  mass  of  data  has  not  been  arranged  in  any  single  bibilio- 
graphical  compilation.  It  is  possible  that,  under  the  League's  auspices, 
an  arrangement  with  Professor  Brooks  might  be  made  such  as  would  per- 
mit a  republication  of  the  Bibliography  in  revised  and  extended  form. 

A  third  important  matter,  which  directly  concerns  every  teacher  of 
municipal  government,  is  the  present  lack  of  a  periodical  publication  de- 
voting its  pages  to  the  field  of  municipal  administration.  When 
Municipal  Affairs  ceased  to  appear  some  half  dozen  years  ago  its  loss 
was  distinctly  felt,  and  the  gap  which  it  left  has  never  been  properly 
filled.  There  is  a  conspicuous  need  for  a  regular  publication  which  should 
serve  as  the  official  organ  of  the  League  and  at  the  same  time  form  an 
authoritative  journal  of  municipal  science. 

These  and  other  like  matters  might  well  engage  the  attention  of  the 
committee  on  Instruction  in  co-operation  with  the  League's  executive 
committee.  They  form  a  substantial  legacy  of  opportunities  which  the 
present  committee  finds  it  necessary  to  bequeath  to  its  successor. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  10,  1909. 
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Mr.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll:  I  desire  to  bring  before  the  open  meeting 
a  resolution  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Rowland's  report  on  "  Municipal  Pub- 
lications." It  is  perhaps  in  order  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  favored  some 
start  at  a  publication  which  would  be  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  League's  members,  and  might  develop  other  very  important  features. 
I  therefore  present  this  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  hereby  authorized  to  issue  the  matter 
heretofore  contained  in  the  so-called  "  Clipping  Sheets "  in  the  form  of 

a  sheet  with  a  caption  to  be  selected  by  him. 
Beiollltion  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 

the  League  should,  if  circumstances  and  finances  will 
permit,  issue  a  periodical,  monthly  if  necessary,  weddy  if  possible,  and  that 
the  sheet  herein  authorized  is  designed  to  be  the  beginning  of  this  im- 
portant work. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  organ  of  the  League  this  periodical  shall  be  the 
medium  of  communication  between  League  members,  shall  convey  to  mu- 
nicipalities the  news  of  all  progressive  municipal  movements  and  shall  aim 
eventually  to  be  a  model  for  and  aid  to  the  establishment  of  local 
municipal  papers. 

I  think  that  my  resolutions  are  comprehensive  of  my  ideas.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  subject  is  now  open  for  discussion,  but  my  object  is 
if  it  were  open  for  discussion,  to  hear  from  the  lay  members  of  the 
League.    I  have  something  to  say  later  if  there  is  to  be  discussion. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  You  have  heard  the  resolution.  The  Chair  will  be 
happy  to  hear  from  any  one  present  who  desires  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  George  Burnham,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  I  should  like  to  ask  to 
what  extent  the  resolution  is  mandatory  or  would  involve  the  league  in 
additional  expense?  As  the  treasurer  of  the  league  it  is  a  matter  of  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  me. 

The  Secretary:  The  resolution  reads,  "that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  the  League  should,  if  circumstances  and  finances  will  per- 
mit, etc." 

Mr.  Burnham:  That  seems  to  cover  the  ground.  I  simply  wanted  to 
say  that  we  would  have  to  be  very  careful  about  involving  ourselves  in 
expense;  but  if  it  is  practically  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  as  I  suppose  it  is,  why,  I  should  think  that  would  be 
quite  safe. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  The  resolution  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  rather  a  matter  of  minor  importance  in  itself;  namely,  the 
suggestion  or  direction  that  the  Secretary  publish  what  he  now  publishes 
in  the  form  of  clippings  in  the  shape  of  a  sort  of  bulletin.  The  second 
part  is  a  very  much  more  important  matter,  that  this  bulletin  thus  to  be 
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published  shall  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  a  prospective  periodical,  to 
be  published  as  soon  as  circumstances  and  finances  permit,  on  behalf 
of  the  League.  While  the  time  when  it  will  be  published  is  somewhat  un- 
certain and  nebulous,  especially  owing  to  the  financial  qualiiication,  never- 
theless there  is  a  rather  important  question  of  policy  involved  in  it  which 
certainly  should  be  carefully  considered.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  pos- 
sibly Mr.  Ingersoll  would  himself  like,  or  that  the  idea  may  commend 
itself  to  the  meeting,  that  this  should  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  report  upon  it  at  another  meeting  of  the 
league,  or  with  directions  to  give  effect  to  it  if  they  approve. 

Ms.  Ingebsoll:  I  believe  the  subject  has  already  been  considered  by  a 
special  committee,  also  by  the  Executive  Committee;  and  it  was  my  pur- 
pose to  have  it  discussed  if  possible  in  the  opening  meeting  and  by  the 
lay  members  of  the  League,  and,  so  to  speak,  settled  here  if  we  can — ^to 
make  a  referendum  matter  of  it,  in  other  words. 

Mb.  Horace  E.  Deming,  New  York:  I  think  that  there  is  no  desire 
to  discuss.  I  have  been  awaiting  discussion,  and  the  fact  that  no- 
body does  discuss  it  indicates  to  my  mind  that  the  resolution  is  an  inapt 

one  for  an  open  meeting  of  the  League,  since  I  do 
ALetgna  not  think  the  League  would  last  very  long  if  its  Execu- 

Ptliodieal  tive  Committee  were  instructed  in  so  nebulous  a  manner 

with  regard  to  questions  of  policy  on  subjects  of  great 
importance.  Unless  there  be  some  discussion  which  brings  out  the  fact 
that  among  the  audience  who  are  favoring  us  by  their  presence,  there 
is  a  very  strong  desire  and  also  some  specific  method  by  which  this 
can  be  carried  on,  I  think  a  reference  of  it  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
with  or  without  power,  would  be  the  wise  thing. 

Pkes.  Bonaparte:  The  Chair  understands  that  Mr.  Deming  moves  a 
reference  of  the  resolution  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  power  to 
act  on  it. 

Mr,  Deming:  With  power.    Unless  there  be  some  further  suggestion 
or  motion  made. 
The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Ward,  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  I  wish  to  speak  of  this  idea  of  a 
publication  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  particularly  large  constituency 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  we  now  have  a  community 
paper  having  as  its  object  the  development  of  a  more  intelligent 
public  spirit  through  the  community.  It  has  succeeded  very  well,  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  city  the  project  is  being  discussed  of  getting 
cut  neighborhood  editions  of  that  paper,  or  neighborhood  papers,  using 
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one  half  of  the  copy  that  appears  in  that  paper,  that  is  the  part  that  re- 
lates to  the  whole  city,  and  then  devoting  the  other  half  to  matters  of  local 
neighborhood  interest  In  the  conference  on  the  proposition  of  getting 
out  these  three  or  four,  half  a  dozen,  or  twenty  neighborhood  papers 
combined,  with  one  city  editorial  office,  the  question  has  come  up  of  how 
to  get  "boiler-plate." 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  publication  as  this  of  the  League's  would 
furnish  not  only  inspiration  to  such  movements  as  that  in  Rochester,  but 
would  also  furnish  the  possibility  of  boiler-plate  for  a  local  town  which 
would  bring  to  them  news  of  civic  matters  from  outside  through  a 
medium  that  is  not  biased  by  commercial  or  any  other  interests.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  from  another  point  of  view  the  establishment  of  such  a 
paper  as  this  with  the  possibilities  that  it  would  give,  would  be  an  in- 
spiration, and  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  immensely  helpful. 

Mr.  Ihlder:  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  publication  as  this  would  be  of 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  When  we  propose  a  new  thing  one  of  the  best 
arg^uments  we  can  employ  is  that  other  cities  are  adopting  it.  Men  are 
imitative.  They  hesitate  to  go  ahead  and  take  the  lead.  Very  often 
even  if  you  convince  them  that  the  thing  is  worth  doing,  they  will  be 
doubtful,  but  if  you  can  show  them  that  it  is  being  done  in  other  cities 
that  will  help  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Mayo  Fesler,  Secretary,  Civic  League,  St.  Louis:  I  wish  to  enter 
an  earnest  protest  against  the  publication  of  a  small  paper,  on  two 
grounds:  first,  that  the  annual  publication  of  the  League  is  a  very  digni- 
fied publication,  and  second,  that  the  League  itself  is  a  dignified  body; 
and  that  a  small  sheet  would  be  undignified.  I  did  not  rise  to  discuss 
this  question  before,  for  the  reason  that  the  resolution  itself  was  so  in- 
definite and  left  it  so  entirely  to  the  Executive  Committee  that  it  seemed 
that  nothing  particular  would  come  of  the  resolution  if  adopted. 

Here  is  an  organization  which  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years 
and  is  recognized  throughout  the  country  as  the  leading  organization  in 
the  particular  work  which  it  is  attempting  to  accomplish.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  the  press  and  the  public  as  a  body  whose  advice  and  sugges- 
tions are  worth  following.  Now  if  we  get  out  a  little  bit  of  a  pamphlet 
under  the  heading  of  the  National  Municipal  Leag^ue,  we  will  lose  weight, 
the  League  will  lose  some  of  the  dignity  which  it  has  maintained.  The 
only  way  that  this  organization  can  properly  accomplish  the  work  that  it  is 
intended  to  accomplish  is  to  get  out  a  large,  attractive,  dig^iified  pub- 
lication; one  which  will  contain  in  it  articles  from  experts  along  all 
these  lines. 

Mr.  Ihlder  has  raised  a  point  which  is  most  vital  to  the  institution,  we 
like  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  other  cities.  If  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal Leag^ue  stands  for  anything,  it  ought  to  stand  as  an  authority  on 
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municipal  information  for  all  the  cities  in  the  country.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  get  at  that  better  than  by  having  a  dignified  publication 
supplied  with  articles  from  men  who  are  experts  in  their  various  lines. 

At  the  time  that  this  committee  was  considering  the  question  I  sug- 
gested that  something  be  done  along  practical  lines  followed  by  the 
Geographical  Society  in  its  publication  at  Washington.  It  makes  the 
publication  so  attractive  that  it  materially  increases  the  membership  in 
the  organization.  There  are  hosts  of  people  all  over  the  country  who  if 
they  saw  tangible  results  from  the  $5.00  membership  fee  paid  would 
gladly  become  members  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 

Mr.  Carl  Dehoney,  Secretary  Mercantile  Club,  Kansas  City,  Kans.: 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  quite  ag^ee  with  the  views  just  ex- 
pressed.   In  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  we  have  derived  a  whole  lot  of  good 

out  of  the  "Clipping  Sheets"  which  Mr.  WoodruflF 
TtwB  of  Clipping  sends  us  periodically.  We  have  made  arrangements 
Sheets  with  the  daily  newspapers,   under  which  they  run  a 

daily  department  of  municipal  progress  in  which  they 
use  these  bulletins  from  the  League  and  the  American  Civic  Association, 
and  in  that  way  reach  thousands  of  people  every  day,  whereas  there 
might  not  be  in  our  community  more  than  four  or  iive  copies  of  the 
league's  annual  volume.  I  read  these  clipping  sheets,  and  I  do  turn  them 
over  to  the  newspapers.  I  think  they  are  accomplishing  a  very  fine  work 
in  interesting  our  business  men  in  the  work  of  this  organization ;  whereas 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  get  them  to  read  the  larger  volume. 

Mr.  Freiberg;  I  for  one  do  not  think  that  we  should  throw  cold  water 
upon  any  method  that  might  be  adopted  for  giving  publicity  to  municipal 
facts.  We  have  had  here  in  Cincinnati  for  about  six  or  seven  years  a 
little  paper  called  "The  Citizens'  Bulletin,"  which  was  started  by  Mr. 
Pendleton.  That  paper  has  grown  from  a  small  leaflet  of  four  pages  to 
a  very  respectable  sort  of  a  paper  of  sixteen  pages.  We  encoimtered  in 
times  gone  by  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  finding  material  to  fill  the 
weekly  issue,  and  because  of  that  difficulty,  and  the  necessity  for  search- 
ing the  files  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  papers  of  the  larger  cities, 
together  with  the  information  that  we  have  always  received  from  Mr. 
Woodruff,  has  developed  a  kind  of  editorial  proficiency  which  we  other- 
wise might  not  have  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Ernest  S.  Bradford,  Washington,  D.  C:  The  advantage  of  this 
motion  that  has  just  been  made  is  in  its  very  indefiniteness.  It  leaves 
to  the  committee  the  whole  matter  of  whether  we  should  abandon  the 
system  of  clipping  sheets,  which  are  at  present  so  useful  and  go  into  the 
new  plan,  or  whether  we  should  continue  with  the  old.  I  can  see  no 
objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  putting  this  matter  to  a  vote.    The  only  value 
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I  see  in  this  discussion  is  in  getting  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
who  are  here. 

PsES.  Bonaparte:  The  Chair  will  say  that  that  will  be  substantially 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Deraing's  motion  and  of  the  resolution  if  so  referred. 
The  resolution  itself  is  mandatory  so  far  as  the  modification  of  the 
clipping  sheets  is  concerned  The  Chair  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  any 
further  debate  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Ingersoll:  I  move  the  previous  question. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  The  motion  before  the  house  is  that  of  Mr.  Deming, 
which  is  that  the  resolution  ofiFered  by  Mr.  Ingersoll  should  be  referred 
to  the  Elxecutive  Committee,  with  power  in  its  discretion  to  take  the  action 
suggested  in  it.  I  hope  that  the  meeting  understands  the  question  before 
it,  which  is  whether  this  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  with  power  to  take  the  action  recommended  in  the  resolution. 
Those  in  favor  of  so  referring  it  will  signify  by  saying  aye;  contrary,  no. 
According  to  the  sound  the  ayes  have  it.  The  ayes  have  it,  the  motion 
is  carried,  and  the  resolution  is  so  referred. 

The  Conference  then  took  a  recess  until  2.30  p.  m. 


TITESDAT  AFTSBHOOH  SESSION. 

Tuesday,  November  16,  1909,  2.30  p.  u. 

The  second  session  of  the  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Bonaparte. 

President  Bonaparte:  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
A.  Leo  Weil,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburg,  who  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  graft 
prosecutions.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Weil's  paper  —  "Crusades  against  Graft"  is  printed  in  full  in 
the  Appendix. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  We  will  pass  to  the  next  order,  it  being  understood 
that  both  papers  are  to  be  discussed  later.  The  second  paper  on  the  pro- 
gram for  this  afternoon,  is  entitled,  "  Instruction  in  Civics  in  Elementary 
and  High  Schools,"  which  will  be  presented  by  Prof.  James  J.  Sheppard, 
of  New  York,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

For  Prof.  Sheppard's  paper  "  Instruction  in  Civics  in  Elementary  and 
High  Schools  a  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Elementary 
and  High  Schools,"  see  the  Appendix. 

The  Secretary  then  presented  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Michael  M.  Davis, 
Jr.,  of  the  Peoples*  Institute  of  New  York.     [See  Appendix.] 
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PsES.  Bonaparte:  There  is  really  more  connection  between  the  two 
subjects  than  might  readily  appear.  The  one  relates  to  the  prevention 
of  graftt  the  other,  to  its  cure  when  preventive  measures  have  in  a 
measure  failed.  Certain  gentlemen,  however,  have  kindly  promised  to 
take  part  in  this  discussion,  and  if  they  have  so  far  persevered  in  their 
good  intention  as  to  be  present  when  they  are  needed,  it  is  but  right 
that  they  should  first  of  all  exhibit  their  public  spirit,  for  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  those  who  shall  follow.  Will  Prof.  Davis  kindly  give 
his  views  upon  the  question? 

Prof.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:  It  happens  that  some  five  years  ago  I  served  on  your  former 
committee  which  reported  on  this  subject,  so  I  am  in  rather  a  peculiar 
position  to-day.  But  I  do  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulat- 
ing the  present  committee  upon  the  progress  that  has  been  made  along 
practical  lines.  Five  years  ago  the  committee  upon  which  I  served  was 
somewhat  dominated  by  university  men,  although  we  did  bring  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  course  of  study  on  municipal  government  down  so  far  as 
the  senior  year  in  the  high  school. 

I  shall  speak  almost  entirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  high  school, 
as  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  much  about  the  rest  of  it ;  but  I  feel  that 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the  committee  in  their  admirable  out- 
line is  along  practical  lines.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am 
Instraotioil  in  wholly  converted  to  the  idea  of  putting  this  subject 
Hi^h  SohoolB         into  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  although  it  may 

reach  thereby  a  larger  number.  Arguments  have  been 
presented  pro  and  con.  We  simply  have  to  be  convinced  individually. 
Nevertheless,  we  secondary  school  men  are  in  rather  a  difficult  position, 
from  the  fact  that  in  most  of  our  high  schools  we  require  sixteen  units 
for  graduation,  and  fifteen  of  these  units  are  determined  by  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  their  entrance  requirements.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  get  many  of  these  things,  as  desirable  as  they  may  seem,  until  we 
are  able  to  declare  our  independence  of  the  domination  of  the  institution 
above  us.     [Applause.] 

We  have  been  told,  it  seems  to  me  long  enough,  that  the  preparation 
for  college  is  the  best  preparation  for  life.  We  must  now  declare  that 
the  best  preparation  for  life  is  the  best  preparation  for  college.    [Applause.] 

One  point  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sheppard  in  the  latter  part  of  his  paper 
was  in  regard  to  the  teacher.  I  feel  that  we  are  handicapped  perhaps 
more  in  this  respect  than  in  almost  any  other,  namely,  to  obtain  teachers 
who  not  only  have  the  information  but  the  spirit,  that  missionary  spirit 
which  is  essential  to  the  teaching  of  this  subject  as  it  must  be  taught,  if  it 
is  to  be  effectual  in  its  results.  To  this  end  we  must  educate  our  school 
boards  and  our  citizens  up  to  the  point  of  paying  more  than  $600  a  year 
for  the  men  who  are  to  do  this  valuable  service.     [Applause.] 
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It  seems  to  me  that,  as  outlined  in  our  program  here,  "the  primary 
aim  of  this  course  is  not  knowledge,  it  is  not  even  discipline,"  but  the 
aim  we  have  before  us  is  "  the  production  of  good  citizens.  Good  citizen- 
ship does  not  come  as  a  by-product  of  education,  unless  consciously 
striven  for  in  schools." 

It  is  to  that  end  that  I  would  make  a  few  suggestions.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  teaching  civics,  perhaps  for  a  good  many  years,  have 

taught  long  enough  to  see  some  of  the  actual  results 
Good  Citizens  of  our  work.  I  have  felt  at  times  that  I  was  doing 
the  End  successful  work  when  I   found  some  of  my  former 

students  in  active  political  life  striving  for  the  good 
things  that  I  had  been  preaching  to  them;  but  I  have  also  lived  to  see 
some  of  our  students  who  learned  how  some  of  these  things  were  done 
in  public  life,  possibly  in  my  classes,  turn  out  to  be  scheming,  corrupt 
politicians. 

Good  citizenship,  like  morality,  is  not  a  subject  to  be  taught  as  one 
would  teach  mathematics.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  intelligence,  a  matter 
of  mere  information.  It  is  something  that  must  be  lived.  Our  boys  and 
girls  must  learn  the  habit  of  good  citizenship  before  they  go  out  into  the 
world,  or  they  are  going  to  fall  short,  and  bring  shame  to  our  teaching. 

Let  me  review  a  little  bit  of  the  history  of  the  social  life  of  our  high 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Only  a  few  years  ago  in  our  con- 
ventions we  were  agitating  the  matter  of  the  control  of  athletics;  and 
I  might  say,  along  the  lines  of  the  remark  of  President  Bonaparte  that 
in  uncontrolled  athletics  we  were  fostering  a  school  for  graft;  our  boys 
were  learning  how  to  play  games  unfairly.  They  were  playing  boys  who 
were  not  eligible.  They  were  striving  to  win  by  hook  or  by  crook.  It 
made  no  difference  so  long  as  the  team  won.  We  have  now  brought 
athletics  under  control  to  a  certain  extent,  although  they  are  far  from 
being  perfect  as  yet.  .  We  are  struggling  now  with  the  fraternity  problem 
in  our  high  schools  throughout  the  country. 

Again,  due  to  lack  of  control  and  lack  of  supervision,  some  of  us 
school  men  have  tried  to  throw  the  social  life  of  the  school,  or  the  re* 
sponsibility  of  it  rather,  back  upon  the  parents,  where  it  would  seem, 
perhaps  logically,  that  it  belongs;  but  we  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
parents  will  not  assume  this  responsibility. 

The  responsibility  for  the  moral  training  of  boys  and 
Besponiibility  for  girls  is  being  thrust  upon  the  school,  and  we  can  no 
Moral  Training    longer  avoid  this  problem,  but  must  open  our  doors 

and  take  it  in,  and  do  the  best  that  we  can.  This  calls 
for  united  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  schoolmen  throughout  the  country 
to  organize  the  social  life  of  our  schools  along  the  right  lines. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  problem  for  some  twelve  years.  In  the 
organization  of  a  large  school — I  say  "  large  school "  because  they  seem 
to  dominate,  the  small  schools  obey  the  large  ones — in  schools  of  looo. 
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2,000  or  3,000  pupils,  the  problem  seems  to  be  pressing  for  us  to  take 
hold  of  it  scientifically  and  organize  it  thoroughly  if  we  are  to  develop 
the  right  kind  of  citizens.  We  have  in  our  school  an  association  made  up 
of  all  the  teachers  and  all  the  pupils  in  the  school.  This  association  is 
governed  by  the  Students'  Cotmcil,  which  is  a  representative  body  of  the 
teachers;  and  to  every  organization  and  class  using  the  name  of  the 
school  that  council  is  the  policy-determining  body.  It  has  certain  move- 
ments to  look  after  along  the  lines  of  law  and  order  in  the  schools. 
Among  other  points  it  determines  the  making  of  awards;  and  in  that 
respect  we  have  done  away  with  the  exaltation  of  the  athlete.  He  stands 
no  higher  than  the  man  who  has  won  excellence  along  some  other  line. 
We  make  awards  covering  four  grades,  the  athletic,  the  arts,  academic,  and 
social  All  organizations  in  the  school  come  under  those  four  headings. 
There  is  an  advisory  council  made  up  of  two  teachers  and  three  students 
from  each  organization  chosen  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Our  aim  in  this  sort  of  a  plan  is  to  do  away  with  the  artificial  aristocracy 
of  the  fraternity  system.  In  many  places  fraternities  have  been  abolished 
by  law,  and  in  some  places,  as  in  our  school,  they  are  being  crowded  out, 
there  is  no  room  for  them  any  longer.  We  teach  that  the  only  aristocracy 
that  should  be  recognized  is  that  of  personal  worth  and  merit. 

In  this  plan  we  have  an  opportunity  for  developing  the  qualities  of 
good  citizenship,  not  only  the  right  kind  of  democratic  spirit  which  the 
merit  system  applies,  but  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  boy  and  the 
girl  to  develop  personal  efficiency.  You  and  I  know  of  many  of  our 
own  friends  and  classmates  who  went  through  school  and  through  col- 
lege as  splendid  students,  but  who  went  out  into  the  world  knowing 
nothing  about  how  to  apply  their  own  powers  or  abilities.  While  they  had 
ideas  that  perhaps  were  right  in  some  respects,  they  did  not  know  how  to 
work  in  groups,  and  so  they  became  obstructionists,  people  standing  in  our 
way  in  reform  movements,  which  call  for  not  merely  intelligence,  but  the 
ability  to  work  with  others.  We  can  through  right  organization  of  our 
schools  develop  business  ability  among  the  students.  The  boy  who  man- 
ages, under  proper  instruction,  an  athletic  team  for  a  year,  or  who  handles 
the  business  end  of  the  publication  of  a  school  paper,  is  gaining  far  more 
business  practice  and  experience  than  he  could  get  from  any  formal  course 
in  the  curriculum. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  we  need  in  this  day  and  generation  for 
the   promotion   of   mtmicipal   welfare,   it   seems   to  me   we   need   social 

engineers.  If  it  is  right  for  us  to  teach  manual  train- 
Sooial  ing  in  the  schools  to  promote  industrial  efficiency,  if 

Snginacn  it  is  right  for  us  to  teach  domestic  science  and  to  pre- 

pare our  girls  for  the  home,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  just  as  great  a  demand  upon  us  to-day  to  have  social  science  prac- 
tically taught  in  our  public  school  system. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  by  this  means  that  we  can  best  teach  the  right 
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kind  of  religion  and  morality,  and  that  we  can  prepare  our  boys  and  girls 
for  that  social  efficiency  and  that  patriotic  citizenship  for  which  we  are 
striving.    [Applause.] 

Pkes.  Bonaparte:  Will  Prof.  Chadsey  address  us  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject? 

Prof.  C.  E.  Chadsey^  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Denver,  Colo.: 
I  remember  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  one  of  our  Colorado  club- 
women, quite  a  prominent  woman, — a  political  leader  and  speaker.  We 
had  been  listening  to  some  speeches  made  by  men.  She  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "  Why  is  it  that  you  men  always  begin  your  speeches  with  an 
apology?  I  have  noticed  for  years  that  while  women  commence  their 
speeches  to  the  point,  nearly  every  man  has  to  spend  a  few  minutes  of 
the  valuable  time  of  his  audience  by  apologizing  for  not  doing  better  than 
he  expects  to  do."  Since  then  I  have  tried  very  hard  to  avoid  doing  this, 
but  I  find  myself  to-day  feeling  regret  that  I  was  not  the  first  speaker  to 
discuss  the  report,  instead  of  being  the  second  one,  because  a  number  of 
points  which  I  had  expected  to  speak  upon  have  already  been  touched 
more  effectively  by  Mr.  Davis  than  I  could  hope  to  present  them. 

I  come  to  you  from  a  western  city,  a  city  of  course  fundamentally 
smaller  and  less  complex  in  its  details  than  New  York  City.  I  ask  my- 
self how  far  these  suggestions  are  of  prime  importance  to  us  in  our 
work  out  there  in  our  attempts  to  turn  loose  upon  the  world  young  men 
and  yoimg  women  fitted  to  take  a  proper  place  in  the  life  of  a  political 
community. 

Of  course  I  can  find  no  fault  with  the  course  as  outlined.  These  sub- 
jects are  all  of  great  importance.  They  all  should  be  touched  upon  at 
some  time  and  at  some  place.  That  municipal  government  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  as  a  study  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  elementary 
schools  than  the  study  of  national  government  I  am  free  to  admit,  but  I 
feel,  as  did  Mr.  Davis,  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to  find  a  place 
to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  the  way  indicated  in  our  high  schools  under 
present  conditions. 

We  are  engaged  in  just  the  same  struggle  in  Colorado  that  you  are  in 
this  part  of  the  country.    I  find  it  impossible  to  do  the  things  in  the 

high  school  that  we  wish  we  could  do,  because  we 
Crowded  High  have  to  spend  the  time  in  doing  something  else,  or  else 
School  Courses      run   the  risk  of  having  our  high  schools  disgraced. 

That  almost  all  these  things  are  taught  in  our  schools 
I  believe  to  be  true;  not  that  we  reach  every  detail  of  the  question;  but 
practically  the  great  municipal  problems  are  discussed  in  our  schools 
freely  and  fully,  and  our  pupils  leave  the  schools  with  some  knowledge 
as  to  these  general  problems,  and  with  an  intelligent  grasp  of  what 
mimicipal  government  is  in  our  part  of  the  country.    The  average  high 
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and  dishonesty  of  public  officials.  He  remarked  that  he  knew  a  cer* 
tain  man,  naming  him,  who  had  a  certain  minor  position  in  the  city  at  a 

salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  and  who  boasted  that  he  was 
Deprening  able  to  save  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year  upon  his 

SnrronndillgS         salary;  and  this  boy  said  in  commenting  upon  that, 

''  I  am  just  as  bright  and  just  as  keen  as  that  man  is, 
and  when  I  go  out  in  the  world  I  am  going  to  make  just  as  much  money  as 
he  does/'  And  I  understand  tnat  he  has  since  done  it,  and  in  the  same 
way. 

It  is  hard  to  overcome  the  influence  of  such  an  example.  Because  of 
this  some  have  doubted  the  wisdom  in  our  public  school  discussions  touch- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  graft  in  public  life.  Your  president  just  said  we 
were  at  liberty  to  discuss  both  these  questions.  Now  in  a  town  of 
200,000  inhabitants  most  of  the  boys  know  personally  the  individuals  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  public  press  the  oftenest  in  a  condemnatory  fashion. 
There  are  some  individuals  however  with  whom  an  intimate  familiarity 
with    corruption   brings    about   a    desire   to   overcome    that    corruption. 

I  repeat  that  I  think  that  at  any  rate  in  our  western  cities  our  high 
school  boys  and  girls  leave  school  very  well  equipped  on  the  technical 
side,  and  that  their  actions  as  young  citizens  will  be  determined 
more  by  the  standards  which  their  commtmity  has  than  by  anything  which 
the  school  itself  can  hope  to  do.    [Applause.] 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  I  suggested  at  the  commencement  of  this  discussion 
that  the  two  topics  could  be  very  well  considered  together.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  occurred  to  some  of  those  present  that  such 
a  process  as  Mr.  Weil  described  in  his  paper,  the  practical  results  of 
which  were  to  put  where  they  would  be  the  least  comfortable  and  least 
harmful,  some  rather  prominent  members  of  the  community,  is  in  itself 
of  very  high  educational  value  and  is  something  that  can  be  studied  with 
great  advantage  by  all  pupils  in  the  schools  and  by  the  high  school  pupils 
who  are  learning  their  duties  of  citizenship  practically. 

Is  Professor  Dunn  present,  and  if  so  will  he  kindly  come  forward? 

Prof.  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  In  Charge  Department  of  Civics,  Indianapolis 
Public  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  It  was  my  pleasure  a  few  days 
ago  to  visit  the  New  York  City  High  School  of  Commerce  and  see  some 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  there  such  as  Dr.  Sheppard  described  to  us 
this  afternoon.  I  feel  like  saying  that  in  spite  of  his  excellent  descrip- 
tion or  outline  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
appreciate  that  work  without  having  seen  it.  I  was  particularly  interested 
as  the  result  of  my  visit  there  to  discover  how  nearly  Dr.  Sheppard's  work 
in  that  school  lined  up  with  our  work  in  the  Indianapolis  high  school  with 
reference  to  instruction  in  civics.  The  outlines  in  the  two  places  are  very 
similar;  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  that  he  has  in  his  high  school 
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at  least  been  working  at  this  for  several  years,  whereas  we  in  Indian- 
apolis are  just  beginning,  so  that  the  details  in  our  city  have  not  been 
worked  out  as  fully  as  they  have  been  in  New  York.  I  could  add  very 
little,  if  anything,  to  what  he  and  the  others  have  said  with  reference 
to  civics  in  high  schools. 

What  I  may  say  this  afternoon  shall  be  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view 

of  civics  in  the  elementary  schools.  I  believe  in  civics 
Civiflt  in  all  along  the  line.    There  must  be  civics  in  the  high 

BlftinmtMry  school ;  there  must  be  civics  in  the  lower  grades ;  there 

Sehoolt  must  be,  it  seems  to  me,  a  more  definite  and  systematic 

course  of  civic  training  in  the  last  year  or  two  in  the 
grammar  schools. 

I  should  like,  first  of  all,  to  say  that  I  wish  to  approach  this  whole 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  civic  betterment.  I  sometimes  feel  that 
the  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  civic  betterment  and  civic  reform 
through  various  organizations  in  the  commtmity  outside  of  the  school 
have  a  feeling  that  the  work  in  civics  in  the  schools  is  something  prob- 
ably to  be  tolerated,  that  classes  in  civics  in  the  schools  are  where  the 
children  should  learn  what  these  people  outside  are  doing.  If  there  is 
any  such  idea  it  is  entirely  wrong.  My  point  is  that  any  successful  pro- 
gram of  civic  betterment  must  take  into  account  systematic  training  for 
citizenship  in  the  schools.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  civic  training 
in  the  schools  must  be  a  factor  in  the  great  problem  of  civic  advancement. 

Civic  progress,  or  social  progress,  if  you  please,  is  a  process  that  is 
brought  about  by  two  factors.  One  of  these  we  find  in  the  environment; 
the  other  in  the  individual  citizen  himself.  As  those  outside  of  the 
schools,  in  the  civic  and  other  organizations,  are  working  practically 
upon  environment,  so  those  in  the  schools  are  working  practically  upon  the 
individuals,  and  these  two  factors  are  bound  to  react,  one  upon  the  other. 

A  recent  author,  speaking  of  the  factors  in  the  training  for  citizenship, 
mentions  the  heritage  of  civic  ideals,  civic  customs  and  civic  traditions.   He 

speaks  of  this  heritage  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
A  Civic  training  of  citizens.    In  other  words,  the  child  is  bound 

Heritage  to  leam  outside  of  the  school  as  well  as  in.    We  must, 

if  we  expect  to  train  the  child  for  citizenship,  look  to 
the  forces  outside  of  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  school.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  expect  this  heritage  to  be  perpetuated,  and  to  be  developed 
and  improved,  we  must  look  to  the  training  of  the  citizen  in  the  school, 
in  order  that  he  may  come  into  the  heritage  and  perpetuate  it  and  work 
it  out  to  a  higher  development. 

We  should  have  the  closest  co-operation  between  the  civic  bodies  of 
the  community  and  the  schools  themselves;  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  are  emphasizing  in  Indianapolis.  I  believe  that  this  is  an 
experience  that  is  worth  referring  to,  the  fact  that  in  Indianapolis  the 
Commercial   Gub  particularly,   as   well   as   other  commercial   and   civic 
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bodies  is  working  hand  in  glove  with  the  children  from  the  schools,  or 
with  the  school  system,  in  the  work  of  civic  education.  The  children  are 
being  trained  to  co-operate  with  commercial  bodies  and  to  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  importance  in  the  commtmity  life. 

Now  the  cultivation  of  citizenship  begins  early  for  good,  or  for  bad.  I*, 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  cultivation  for  citizenship  is  necessarily 
a  conscious  process  which  we  may  or  may  not  undertake.  The  cultiva^* 
tion  of  citizens  is  going  on  constantly  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  the 
home  and  on  the  street.  It  begins  very  early.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  to  direct  conscious  effort  to  this  process  of  the  cultivation 
of  citizens  at  a  very  early  stage  of  life,  and  I  think  this  is  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  public  school.  Whether  we  institttte  a  formal  course  in 
civics,  or  civil  government,  or  not,  the  chief  function  of  the  public  school 
is  the  training  of  youth  for  citizenship;  and  by  citizenship  I  do  not  mean 
merely  political  citizenship,  but  that  broader  citizenship  that  will  qualify 
our  youth  to  become  efficient  members  of  the  community. 

Efficiency  in  commtmity  life  is  the  true  test  of  citizenship;  and  that 
efficiency  while  it  is  expressed,  or  may  be  expressed,  in  political  life, 
may  be  expressed  and  is  expressed  much  more  generally  and  equally  ef- 
fectively in  business  life,  in  life  on  the  street,  in  life  in  the  neighborhood, 
in  life  in  the  home;  and  it  is  this  broad  efficiency  in  community  life  that 
we  in  the  public  schools  should  hold  ourselves  responsible  for. 

Again,  when  we  speak  of  the  community,  what  do  we  mean?  This 
term  is  elastic.    We  may  mean  the  great  national  community;  we  may 

mean  the  local  community;  we  may  mean  our  imme- 
What  is  Meant  diate  neighborhood.  It  is  a  broadly  inclusive  term. 
by  Commuility       The  point  that  I  would  emphasize  here  is,  however, 

that  there  are  greater  local  demands  upon  citizenship, 
than  there  are  demands  coming  from  the  nation.  When  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  patriotism,  as  a  matter  of  national  patriotism,  if  the  need 
arose  there  would  be  no  lack  of  citizens  who  would  be  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  But  in  our  local  affairs 
how  many  are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  least  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  local  community?  We  need  to  give  greater  attention  to 
local  citizenship  and  local  patriotism  at  the  present  time  and  in  our  present 
stage  of  development,  than  wc  need  to  give  to  national  citizenship  or  na- 
tional patriotism;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  work  of  the  public  school. 
The  whole  course  of  study,  and  the  very  life  of  the  school,  life  in  the 
playground,  life  in  the  corridors,  life  in  the  lunch-room,  the  entire  life 
of  the  school,  as  well  as  the  entire  school  curriculum,  must  contribute 
its  part  to  the  training  for  good  citizenship.  This  means  that  there  is 
necessary  some  more  systematic  development  of  the  ideas  and  principles 
of  citizenship.    What  shall  this  course  be? 

It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  good  citizenship  does  not  con- 
sist in  a  mere  knowledge  of  constitutions,  charters,  and  laws.    Neither 
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interpretation  of  the  facts  which  the  child  is  studying  in  his  own  actual 
life.    Then  we  will  have  a  real  live  subject  that  is  full  of  interest. 

Another  point.  We  must  study  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  him- 
self. The  interests  of  the  child  are  the  interests  of  the  community. 
It  is  worth  while  for  the  child  to  find  out  that  he  has  in  himself  the 
combined  interests  and  activities  of  every  institution  of  the  community, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small. 

We  must  start  out  then  with  these  interests  and  activities  of  the  child 
himself.  We  must  get  away  from  the  notion  that  we  are  training  the 
child  to  be  a  citizen  in  the  future.  We  must  start  out  with  the  idea  that 
the  child  is  now  a  citizen.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  child  is  gomg 
to  he  a  citizen,  because  he  is  a  citizen  now.  He  is  a  citizen,  perhaps, 
with  simple  relations  to  the  community  life,  and  what  we  are  doing  is  to 
take  this  individual  with  these  simple  relations  to  life  and  extend  these 
relations  throughout  the  community  life  as  he  proceeds.  The  very  act 
of  going  to  school  is  an  act  of  good  citizenship,  although  the  child  may 
not  know  it  Most  children  think  they  are  in  school  for  the  purpose  of 
training  themselves  to  go  out  and  get  a  job.  That  is  not  the  idea  at 
all.  The  public  school  system  of  this  country  is  supported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  citizens.  It  is  an  investment  with  the  expectation  of 
a  return  in  the  form  of  efficient  service  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Thus 
the  child  should  learn  at  the  very  outset  that  he  is  going  to  school  be- 
cause the  community  expects  that  by  doing  that  very  thing  he  is  learning 
to  become  a  better  citizen  and  qualifying  himself  to  perform  civic  service. 

Vou  may  think  I  am  leaving  out  what  you  always  consider  the  main 
part  of  a  course  of  civics,  that  is  the  idea  of  government ;  but  such  is  not 
the  fact.  In  a  course  in  civics  a  child  is  to  deal  with  governmental  re- 
lations and  with  the  machinery  of  government,  the  activities  of  govern- 
ment to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  thing  I  contend  for  is  that  we  are  to 
study  these  things  in  their  proper  perspective,  that  we  hold  them  up  not  as 
an  object  to  be  studied  separately  from  the  child's  life,  but  that  we  teach 
the  machinery  of  government  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child  himself. 
What  the  course  ought  to  do  is  to  start  out  with  the  child  and 
show  him  that  certain  things  will  preserve  his  health  and  life,  and 
that  certain  other  things  are  going  to  do  him  harm;  that  we  have  need 
for  sweeping  the  streets  and  for  public  cleanliness;  that  we  have  a  gov- 
ernment that  is  looking  after  the  health  of  the  child.  Approach  it  in 
this  way,  and  his  interest  is  aroused  in  the  subject. 

One  thing  more  on  this  point.  In  regard  to  the  tests  of  effectiveness  of 
our  work  in  instruction  in  civics,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  effectiveness 
of  our  civics  work  is  the  amotmt  of  information  that  the  child  acquires 
in  regard  to  the  constitution  or  mechanism  of  government,  but  it  will 
evidence  itself  in  the  life  of  the  child  almost  immediately.  It  will  show 
in  the  life  of  the  school.  I  took  particular  pains  last  spring  to  obtain 
testimony  bearing  on  this  and  I   found  it  universally  to  be  the  case 
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Graft  in  th«  public  service  is  due  simply  to  a  lack  of  loyalty  to  the 
oommon  good.  The  public  school  with  its  constant  teaching  of  patriot- 
ism, is  the  greatest  institution  that  we  have  for  the  development  of  that 

loyalty.  The  problem  is  to  find  a  means  by  which 
The  School  ai  the  loyalty  for  which  the  school  stands  may  be  carried 
Oiyic  Centen         into  the  public  service.    The  use  of  the  public  school 

buildings  in  the  evenings  by  the  adults  of  the  com- 
munities, especially  by  men,  as  meeting  places  for  the  development  of 
intelligent  public  spirit  through  the  open  presentation  and  free  discussion 
of  public  questions, — as  places  where  public  servants  may  come  to  learn 
the  will  of  the  people  and  to  give  account  of  their  stewardship,  seems 
to  furnish  such  a  means. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  idea  must  be  worked  out  if  it  is  to  be 
effective  must  be  that  of  the  union  of  all  sorts  of  people  upon  a  common 
ground.  Not  only  must  there  be  no  religious,  political  or  social  cleavage 
in  this  use  of  the  school  buildings,  but  there  must  be  no  division  between 
"  good "  and  "  bad  "  people,  and  even  the  grafter  must  be  taken  as  a  man. 

Lincoln  Steffens  says  that  the  best  thing  that  he  knows  about  graft  is 
that  the  grafter  is  human,  and  my  experience  justifies  the  position  that 
the  grafter  may  be  approached  with  more  hope  of  converting  him  and 
making  him  a  good  and  useful  citizen  if  he  is  met  with  an  open  friendly 
hand  than  if  he  is  met  with  a  fist 

If  organizations  of  all  sorts  of  people,  just  as  people,  are  formed  in 
every  community  to  meet  on  common  ground  to  discuss  conunon  problems, 
the  pessimistic  statement  which  Mr.  Weil  made  that  the  old  town-meeting 
idea  can  no  longer  be  realized  will  be  found  untrue. 

Such  organizations  are  feasible.  In  the  city  of  Rochester  two  years 
ago  one  of  the  public  school  buildings  was  opened  as  a  social  center. 

Within  a  month,  in  addition  to  the  clubs  of  young 
Soehestar^S  men,  and  women,  and  girls,  a  Men's  Civic  Qub  was 

Bzperionoe  formed.    Its  object  was  the  development  of   intelli- 

gent public  spirit  and  its  method,  free  discussion. 
The  first  officers  of  the  club  included  a  well-to-do  professional  man,  a 
labor  leader,  a  millionaire  banker  and  a  printer.  There  were  in  the  club 
men  of  every  party  and  faith  and  point  of  view,  but  all  came  to  be 
united  in  the  common  bond  of  interest  in  the  public  welfare.  Before 
the  end  of  the  season,  in  two  other  districts  in  Uie  city  the  men  of  the 
neighborhoods  came  together  and  organized  open,  non-partisan  clubs  to 
meet  in  their  school  buildings  with  a  similar  aim.  Within  a  year  twelve 
of  these  adult  organizations  had  been  formed  and  to-day  in  every  part 
of  the  dty  public  school  buildings  are  being  used  in  the  evenings  as 
places  for  gatherings  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  town-meeting. 

What  is  the  result?  At  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  first  civic 
club  organized,  the  alderman  of  the  ward,  a  Republican,  addressed  the 
club  on  "The  Duties  of  an  Alderman."    At  the  close  of  the  discussion 
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PltES.  Bonapaete:  Possibly  Mr.  Weil  may  want  to  say  something  in 
reply  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Ward  as  to  the  advantages  of 
approaching  the  grafter  **  with  an  open  hand  " ! 

Mr.  Weil:  Unfortunately  the  grafter  has  been  approached  too  often 
with  an  open  hand— and  something  in  it.  There  is  one  suggestion  and 
one  only  that  has  occurred  to  me  with  reference  to  this  discussion.  We 
heard  in  the  first  place  some  words  upon  the  subject  of  the  punishment 
of  graft,  its  detection  and  repression  when  found.  We  then  heard  from 
our  professors  and  teachers  a  calmly  considered  scientific  discussion  of 
the  methods  by  which  civics  can  be  taught  to  those  in  the  public  schools, 
and  how  they  can  be  instructed  in  their  municipal  duties.  We  also  heard 
some  suggestions  that  notwithstanding  that  instruction,  notwithstanding 
(he  imparting  to  the  young  in  the  schools  information  with  reference  to 
the  operation  of  our  government  and  the  manner  in  which  they  become  in- 
terested therein,  that  it  was  not  always  effective;  because  a  consider- 
able number,  notwithstanding  that  information  and  instruction,  were 
found  on  the  wrong  side  at  the  critical  time.  We  then  heard,  following 
the  usual  course,  the  somewhat  hysterical  sentiment  of  the  social  work- 
ers who  propose  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  citizenship  by  that  spirit  of  equality 

which  will  make  one  man  the  equal  of  another;  and 
Antagoniini  of  yet  notwithstanding  this  entire  discussion  we  are  met 
Btaadaidl  with  a  situation — a  condition;  and  that  condition  is, 

that  the  youth  who  is  instructed  as  to  civics  and  civic 
ideals  is  met  in  the  home  and  in  the  city  with  another  ideal  and  another 
situation  which  is  counter  to,  antagonistic  to,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
very  things  that  he  has  been  taught  in  the  schools.  He  has  been  in- 
structed as  to  righteousness  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
dishonesty  of  the  methods  pursued  in  our  municipal  governments ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  has  been  taught  these  things  by  the  teachers 
whom  he  respects,  he  finds  in  the  community  the  men  Who  are  doing  these 
things,  the  men  who  are  doing  the  very  things  openly  as  was  declared, 
from  morning  to  night,  he  finds  these  men  the  leaders  in  the  community, 
these  very  men  respected  in  the  community,  if  you  please — these  very  men 
held  up  as  the  respectable  men  of  the  neighborhood.  In  the  face  of  that 
can  you  teach  the  child  that  those  things  are  wrong,  when  his  parents 
and  the  associates  of  his  parents,  and  the  community  generally,  give  the 
lie  to  that  teaching? 

Will  someone  suggest  a  means  or  method  by  which  instruction  can  be 
given  not  to  the  child  only,  but  instruction,  and  punishment  as  well,  to 
the  man  who  has  offended.  Both  are  necessary.  If  that  instruction  could 
be  given  to  the  community  generally,  and  the  community  generally  ac- 
cepted it,  it  would  remove  the  necessity  for  this  opposition  and  this 
fight  which  is  being  continually  waged  because  of  the  variance  between 
the  instruction  of  the  schools  and  the  action  of  the  people. 
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or  district  meetings,  many  of  the  things  which  are  not  known  will  be  ex- 
posed. By  coming  together  at  the  school  houses  and  talking  matters  over, 
the  citizens  would  know  something  about  what  is  going  on.  They  would 
know  who  the  district  officers  were. 

The  idea  was  spoken  of  in  Cincinnati  some  six  months  ago,  and  the 
school  board  has  to  some  extent  granted  permission  for  meetings  of  that 
kind.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Whose  rooms  are  they? 
Why  should  the  people  be  prevented  from  holding  public  meetings  in 
school  rooms?  Officials  might  complain  that  th^  would  begin  to  talk 
about  the  selection  of  school  board  members;  but  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  they  should  not  talk  about  it  right  there.  We  must  in- 
crease the  exchange  of  opinion.  I  hope  that  that  idea  still  will  prevail. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Wabd:  I  would  like  to  speak  in  line  with  what  has  just  been  said. 
I  was  asked  by  the  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly  to  make  inquiry  here  if 

it  was  the  tmiversal  custom,  or  was  universally  legal 
VtaofSehool  for  politics  and  every  other  question  to  be  permitted 
Buildillgl  to  be  discussed  in  the  school  buildings.    I  wrote  back 

and  told  him  so  far  as  I  knew  it  was  not  allowed  in  any 
other  city.  After  the  idea  had  been  established  in  our  dty  we  found 
that  there  was  not  only  no  danger  of  any  abuse  of  it,  but  that  there  was 
an  immense  benefit  in  the  acquaintance  fostered  by  it  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fraternity  and  community  spirit.  We  found,  however,  every  time 
that  we  held  political  discussions,  or  free  discussions,  in  the  public  school 
buildings  in  which  the  matter  of  civics  was  introduced  that  we  were  break- 
ing a  state  law  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education.  I  went  immediately  to  the  corporation  cotmcil  of  the  dty 
of  Rochester,  and  I  said,  "How  is  this?  I  did  not  know  there  was  a 
state  law  against  this.  These  men  have  been  getting  together  to 
discuss  matters  in  the  school  buildings,  and  the  movement  has  grown 
until  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  town,  and  the  idea  has  been 
firmly  established  that  anything  can  be  talked  about  in  the  school  build- 
ings. Now  when  they  attempt  to  do  the  same  thing  in  other  towns  it 
appears  that  the  Superintendent  of  Education  has  found  that  it  is  against 
the  law.  What  shall  we  do?"  The  corporation  council  said,  ''It  win 
make  a  very  interesting  case ;  you  go  right  ahead,  and  if  the  State  of  New 
York  wants  to  sue  the  city  of  Rochester  for  permitting  discussions  in 
its  public  school  buildings,  I  will  take  up  the  fight." 

So  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  inquired  of  men  of  wide  observation  and 
learning,  the  limitation  of  discussion  is  not  upon  politics  in  general,  but 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  there  is  a  limitation  upon  the  discussion  of  the  acts 
of  the  common  cotmcil.  I  understand  that  there  is  some  such  limitation 
as  that,  which  of  course,  spoils  the  whole  thing,  because  unless  there  is  a 
full  and  free  discussion,  unless  all  men  can  be  placed  on  a  level,  I  do 
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Mr.  Gaynor,  the  Tammany  candidate,  made  two  speeches,  in  one  of 
which  he  said  that  he  wonld  "  wink  both  eyes  on  Sunday " ;  in  the  other 
he  said  that  "he  did  not  believe  in  a  man  being  arrested  for  a  little 
thing  like  tapping  his  neighbor  on  the  head."  That  is  a  direct  appeal  to 
lawlessness.  It  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  foreign- 
bom.  We  came  out,  of  course,  in  opposition  to  that  Mr.  Hearst  in  his 
newspapers  came  out  in  violent  opposition  to  that,  and  said  that  that  was 
not  personal  liberty  but  it  was  license,  and  the  foreign-bom  stayed  by 
him  instead  of  being  attracted  by  the  brutal  appeal. 

We  put  an  estimable  Hebrew  gentleman,  a  good  lawyer,  on  our  ticket 
We  put  several  of  them  on  in  different  places.  Their  vote  did  not  vary. 
They  were  all  successful,  but  so  were  their  Christian  colleagues;  and 
their  vote,  out  of  a  total  which  ran  up  into  the  hundred  thousands,  did 
not  vary  more  than  looo  or  1500  in  any  extent. 

Prbs.  Bonaparte:  We  have  all  listened,  I  think  with  great  interest,  to 
our  friend  Mr.  Bennett.  I  will  very  briefly  supplement  what  he  has  said 
by  two  or  three  words  on  the  lessons  of  the  recent  election  in  my  own 
State  and  city  as  it  was  influenced  by  the  vote  of  the  foreign  bom 
citizens,  especially  of  those  comparatively  recently  naturalized. 

I  suppose  that  even  the  aflFairs  of  so  comparatively  an  unimportant  place 
as  Baltimore,  or  Maryland,  do  percolate  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  your  having  heard  that  we  had  there  to  deal  with  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  intended  practically  to  disfranchise  the  colored 
citizens.  Four  years  ago  a  similar  attempt  had  been  made,  at  which  time 
it  was  also  attempted  to  virtually  disfranchise  the  naturalized  citizens. 
That  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  This  time  the  same  proposition 
was  submitted,  with  the  votes  of  the  naturalized  citizens  in  great  part 
protected,  so  far  as  those  naturalized  themselves  or  their  immediate  de- 
scendants, were  concerned. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  found  that  the  foreign  bom  citizens  in  Baltimore, 
and  especially  those  lately  naturalized,  objected  to  disfranchising  anybody, 

possibly  thinking  that  if  the  party  which  proposed 
7or«ign-Bom  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  and  had  also  pro- 
Yoton  in  posed  their  own  disfranchisement  four  years  ago,  after 

llaryland  it  had  in  fact  disfranchised  the  negro  and  thus  gotten 

rid  of  part  of  the  hostile  vote,  it  would  be  their  turn 
next  when  an  opportunity  occurred,  which  would  be  the  case  in  two 
years.  In  fact,  tha;t  idea  was  suggested  to  them;  and  they  appeared  to 
have  accepted  the  suggestion.  They  showed  very  clearly  by  their  votes 
that  they  were  not  susceptible  to  the  charge  of  being  influenced  by  reli- 
gious prejudice.  They  included  a  large  number  of  Hebrews,  for  the  most 
part  Russians  or  Polish;  and  although  there  was  a  Hebrew  candidate  for 
judge  on  the  ticket  of  each  party,  those  two  gentlemen  were  both  de- 
feated; and  it  seemed  quite  evident  that  in  one  of  these  cases  at  least 
the  result  was  due  to  his  having  lost  the  votes  of  his  co-religionists. 
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I  have  mentioned  these  facts  because  it  is  a  very  important  question 
as  to  the  future  of  our  country  whether  the  process  of  Americanization* 
the  process  of  converting  the  alien  into  the  bona-fide  American  was  pro- 
ceeding as  rapidly  and  as  thorous^y  with  the  immigrants  who  now  reach 
oar  shores  as  it  did  with  those  who  came  to  us  some  generations  back. 
I  have  seen  and  heard  many  pessimistic  declarations  on  this  question.  A 
good  many  persons  have  said  that  while  we  could  digest,  so  to  speak, 
Germans,  or  English  or  the  Irish,  that  when  it  came  to  converting  into 
Americans,  Poles  and  other  Slavs,  and  Russians,  and  this  great  mass  of 
Hebrew  immigration,  and  the  Italians  who  came  in  large  numbers,  we 
would  find  in  a  few  years  that  our  national  character  had  been  materially 
changed,  and  changed  for  the  worst 

It  would  be  a  very  wide  generalization  to  say  that  this  was  true  or 
false;  but  so  far  as  we  can  judge  I  think  everything  tends  to  show  that 
it  is  an  error,  that  the  apprehension  is  unfounded,  and  that  the  admir- 
able assimilative  processes  of  our  orderly  freedom  are  turning  out  Ameri- 
cans with  as  much  facility  as  Dickens'  sausage  factory,  which  was  capable 
of  turning  paving-stones  into  sausages.    [Applause.] 

I  now  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  a  gentleman  who  has 
a  great  many  things  to  answer  for;  and  among  others  the  fact  that  for 
several  of  the  most  important  years  of  my  life  I  was  under  his  care. 
I  present  to  you  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who  will  speak  to  you. 
[Apphuse.] 

Ex-president  Eliot  was  received  with  prolonged  cheering,  the  assembly 
rising  in  his  honor.^ 

You  have  heard  from  President  Eliot  how  important  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  conservation  it  is  to  promote  and  enforce  the  principles  of 
"The  Square  Deal"  among  individuals.  Undoubtedly  the  government 
which  does  that  does  something  to  advance  not  merely  the  moral,  but 
the  material  welfare  of  the  nation  and  which  cannot  be  done  by  any 
captain  of  industry  or  generalissimo  of  finance,  or  by  any  man  or  body 
of  men,  except  those  who  promote  righteousness. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  policy  of  conservation.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  also  to  enforce  a  "  Square  Deal "  toward  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  considered  not  merely  as  a  sovereign  but  as  a  great 
land-owner  owning  an  immense  tract  of  the  earth's  surface  which  it 
holds  as  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  men  of  to-day  but  of 
the  un-numbered  generations  of  men  who  will  live  in  our  land  hereafter. 

I  doubt  if  every  one  present  realizes  what  vast  tracts  of  land  have  been 
taken  away  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  their  owners  by 
crooked  deals. 

Something  was  said  by  our   friend  Mr.   McFarland  yesterday  of  the 

*  Dr.  Eliot's  address  on  Conservation  will  be  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association. — Eornn. 
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lawless  man  who  knew  right  from  wrong  without  having  to  ask  a 
lawyer's  opinion.  There  have  been  a  great  many  men  who  have  shown 
that  whether  they  knew  it  or  not  they  do  not  care  about  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  but  who  asked  the  opinions  of  lawyers  as  to 
how  they  might  do  wrong  with  impunity,  and  through  these  opinions  the 
American  people  have  been  defrauded  of  an  almost  fantastic  amount  of 
property  in  the  form  of  public  lands. 

We  now  ask  you  to  listen  to  some  words  on  the  subject  of  the  ''Con- 
servation of  Public  Lands/'  from  one  who  has  not  indeed  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  been  my  preceptor,  but  who  had  the  misfortune  for  some 
two  years  to  have  me  as  a  colleague. 

I  present  to  you  your  own  fellow-citizen,  Hon.  James  R.  Garfield. 
[Applause.]* 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  In  order  to  promote  that  great  form  of  conservation 
which  consists  in  preserving  the  health  of  the  individual  citizen,  this 
meeting  will  now  adjourn,  to  enable  those  present  to  take  the  rest  re- 
quired after  the  intellectual  exercise  of  the  evening.    [Applause.] 

The  joint  session  then  adjourned. 


WBDVB8DAT  HOBVIHO  SB88I0H. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  1909. 
The  Conference  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  President  Bonaparte  in 
the  chair. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  The  first  business  in  order  is  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  George  Bumham,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  BuRNHAic:  The  fiscal  year  of  the  League  ended  on  the  31st  of 
March  last.  I  will  present  the  payments  for  that  period,  and  then  a 
supplemental  report  bringing  it  down  to  date,  or  nearly  so. 

Treasurer's  Account  for  the  Year  Ending  March  31,  1909. 

receipts. 

Membership  dues  $6^339*00 

Contributions ^713-55 

Receipts  from  book  sales 570.32 

Bill  receivable  73-00 

Interest  from  bank  20.55 

Interest  on  bill  receivable iu|6 


$9,717.88 


*  Former  Secretary  Garfield's  address  is  to  be  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civic  Association. 
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PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  and  services $4>979-92 

Postage  i,Sap^ 

Printing  and  stationery  1411.33 

Publication  and  mailing  of   Proceedings — Providence 

Conference 1*284.05 

Press  Clippings 388.74 

Traveling  expense  319.81 

Telegraph,  telephone  and  messages 103.52 

Ifiscellaneotis  242.78 

Furniture  133.62 

Harvard  Fund 28.10    $10,421.79 

Balance,  excess  of  payments  over  receipts $     703.91 

Cash  Balances: 

March  31,  1908 $1,095.13 

March  31;  1909 391.22 

Reduction  in  cash  balance $     703.91 

Tieasuker's  Supplemental  Account,  Apeil  i,  1909  to  Nov.  9,  1909. 


Membership  dues  $5,036.20 

Contributions    1,906.93 

Receipts  from  book  sales  679.06 

Interest  from  bank  12.44 

Salaries  and  services  (repaid)    105.00 

W.  H.  Baldwin  Prize  Fund 210.00 

Advanced  by  Treasurer  250.00 

$8,199-63 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  and  services $3,488.00 

Postage  1,19175 

Printing  and  stationery 912.40 

News  Clipping  Service  91.73 

Clipping  sheet 165.81 

Traveling  expense 212.17 

General  Expense  390.01 

Book  sales  account 26.56 

Publication  Proceedings 1,025.92 

Baldwin  Prize  100.00      $7,604.35 


Balance,  excess  of  receipts  over  payments $  595.28 
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Cash  Balances: 

March  31,  1909 $591.^ 

Nov.  9,  1909 986.50 

Gain  in  cash  balance $  595-^ 


Pres.  Bonapabte:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Treasurer.  Its 
substance  is  sufficiently  given  in  the  figures.  What  action  will  you  take 
on  the  report? 

The  Secretary:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  practice  was  established  this  year 
of  referring  the  Treasurer's  report  to  an  expert  accountant.  On  March 
31st  last,  the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  then  expiring  was  submitted  to 
expert  accountants,  and  their  report  certifying  to  its  accuracy  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Executive  Committee.  I  would  therefore  move  that  the 
report  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  such  further  consider- 
ation as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  opportunity  for  discussion  given.  No 
discussion  offering,  the  motion  was  put  and  carried,  and  the  report  was 
so  referred. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  Horace  E.  Deming,  New 
York,  its  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Deming  has  been  called  away  tem- 
porarily.   The  Secretary  will  present  it  on  his  behalf. 

The  Secretary:  At  this  time  the  Executive  Committee  usually  makes 
what  is  really  a  report  of  progress.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago  in  con- 
nection with  the  Treasurer's  Report,  the  fiscal  year  of  the  League  ends 
March  31st  of  each  year.  That  date  is  a  historical  date,  as  we  formerly 
had  our  meetings  in  the  Spring.  Since  we  have  been  meeting  with  the 
American  Civic  Association,  the  annual  meetings  have  been  held  in  No- 
vember, thus  throwing  them  into  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  League  on  April  ist  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible,  to  send  a  formal  report  of  the  League's  activities  so  far 
as  the  Executive  Committee  is  concerned,  to  the  members.  I  have  here 
the  report  that  was  presented  shortly  after  April  ist  of  this  year. 

The  increase  in  membership  since  last  October  is  as 
InflrtaiQ  in  follows :  There  were  36  new  members  added  in  No- 

Membenhip  vember,  10  in  December,  1908,  31  in  January  of  the 

present  year,  15  in  February,  66  in  March,  52  in  April, 
35  in  May,  16  in  June,  9  in  July  and  August,  11  in  September,  and  25  in 
October;  the  net  increase  for  the  year  being  132,  after  eliminating  re- 
signations, and  that  rather  small  class,  the  delinquents. 

The  total  membership  as  reported  a  year  ago  at  the  meeting  held  in 
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Pittsbargh  was  1442,  with  90  contributors,  not  members.  This  year  the 
total  membership  is  1661,  representing  1570  annual  members  and  91  con- 
tributors, not  members. 

The  fact  that  w«  have  been  passing  through  a  year  of  somewhat  difficult 
drcnmstances  financially  so  far  as  the  general  country  is  concerned  has 
resulted  in  a  number  of  resignations;  but  the  gross  addition  to  our  mem- 
bership was  the  largest  of  any  single  year  in  the  history  of  the  League. 

There  has  been  another  increase  which  is  encouraging  and  significant. 
There  were  a  year  ago  affiliated  with  the  National  Municipal  League  154 
organizations.  The  organizations  of  course  are  of  a  shifting  character. 
They  come,  and  they  go.  Except  so  far  as  business  bodies  are  concerned, 
local  reform  organizations  have  not  yet  achieved  any  very  great  per- 
manency of  organization.  A  year  ago  we  had  154  such  affiliated  mem- 
bers, and  their  enrolled  membership  represented  i46/xx>  people.  This  year 
our  affiliated  membership  has  increased  to  181,  and  their  enrolled  member- 
ship is  181,096,  which  in  a  way  may  be  considered  as  representing  the 
constituency  of  the  League  throughout  the  country. 

These  are  the  two  important  items  of  membership.  There  are  various 
phases  of  the  activities  supervised  by  the  Executive  Committee  which 
are  reported  upon  from  time  to  time;  for  instance,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee had  supervision  in  a  general  way  of  the  work  of  the  committee  re- 
ported upon  yesterday  by  Prof.  Sheppard  in  the  matter  of  instruction  in 
civics  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  of  the  work  of  instruction 
in  municipal  government  in  the  colleges  as  reported  by  Prof.  Munro. 

There  is  one  other  item  of  business  that  I  desire  to  report  from  the 
Executive  Committee.    At  the  meeting  held  Monday  afternoon  in  this  city 

it  was  decided  to  recommend  that  provision  should  be 
Ti06-Pr6tid6lltl!    made  for  two  additional  vice-presidents,  in  order  to 

give  additional  representation  to  the  increasing  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  League.  So  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  I 
desire  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  this  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Delegates  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  by-laws  of  the  National  Municipal  League  be 
amended,  and  the  same  are  hereby  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  seven 
vice-presidents,  in  place  of  the  present  provision  for  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  vice-presidents. 

We  now  have  five  vice-presidents,  designated  as  first,  second,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth.  This  resolution  if  adopted  will  eliminate  the  notation 
of  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  and  provide  for  seven  vice- 
presidents  in  place  of  five. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Pus.  Bonapakte:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
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mittee.  It  does  not  seem  to  require  any  action  of  the  League  exc^t 
with  regard  to  the  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Woodruff,  which  provides 
for  the  amendment  of  our  by-laws  so  that  the  invidious  discriminations 
between  the  different  vice-president  shall  be  done  away  with,  and  they  can 
all  feel  themselves  enjoying  an  equality  of  eminence;  and  it  abo  provides 
that  two  more  vice-presidents  shall  be  added,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  the 
work  of  the  League.  Is  any  debate  desired  on  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  by-laws?  If  no  such  debate  is  desired,  those  in  favor  of  adopting 
the  proposed  amendment  will  signify  it  in  the  usual  manner;  contrary, 
likewise. 

So  far  as  the  Chair  can  see,  the  motion  is  carried  unanimously  and  the 
amendment  is  adopted. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  was  probably  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  members  of  the  League  who  heard  my  annual  address  on  Monday 
evening,  to  discuss  certain  of  the  views  expressed  in  it  which  they  re- 
garded as  more  or  less  heretical.  It  appeared  to  me  that  an  eminently 
appropriate  time  for  such  discussion  would  be  just  before  the  receipt  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  since  the  appointment  and 
action  of  their  committee  was  referred  to  as  an  illustration  in  the  address 
of  the  necessity  for  making  provision  for  a  body  of  similar  functions  in 
municipal  organizations.  I  learned  from  the  Secretary,  however,  that  it 
having  been  understood  that  I  would  expect  to  speak  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  now  considered  inopportune  to  have  the  discussion  in  question. 
[Laughter.]  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  there  is  any  connection  of 
cause  and  effect  between  the  ascertained  circumstances  I  have  mentioned 
and  the  desire,  or  the  absence  of  desire  to  discuss  the  question.  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  recognize  any  one  who  wishes  to  discuss  the  question 
mentioned,  namely,  the  merits,  demerits,  and  general  significance  or  in- 
significance of  the  paper  in  question.  [Pause.]  If,  however,  there  is  no 
desire  to  discuss  it   we  will  pass  that. 

Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.^  Boston,  Mass.:  I  suppose  there  is  no 
desire  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  address  of  the  President  delivered 
last  Monday  night.  It  would  seem  to  be  rather  an  inappropriate  time, 
in  a  certain  sense,  to  do  that  I  doubt  if  any  of  us  would  like  to  pass 
judgment  and  say  that  in  view  of  anything  said  in  the  address  that  our 
honored  President  is  no  longer  worthy  of  being  re-elected. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  He  will  not  refuse. 

Mr.  Paine:  It  seems  to  me  that  for  the  good  of  the  League  the  ques- 
tion should  be  entirely  changed  from  such  a  statement.  Some  of  those 
who  have  known  about  the  history  of  the  League  I  think  would  approve 
of  the  proposition  which  I  am  going  to  suggest  in  the  shape  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  I  am  about  to  offer.    If  in  place  of  the  discussion  of  the  address 
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of  the  President  tiiis  resolution  be  held  in  order  by  the  President,  (unless 
he  prefers  that  it  be  deferred  until  a  later  time),  I  will  offer  this  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  Executiye  Com- 
mittee should,  before  the  next  annual  meeting,  consider 

BMOlution  whether  a  longer  term  of  office,  than  one  year,  for  the 

president;   and  some  provision   for  a  due  change  in 

the  occupancy  of  said  office,  would  not  prove  beneficial  to  the  best  welfare 

of  the  League. 

PsES.  Bonaparte:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Paine.  This 
resolution  proposes  to  refer  this  question  to  the  Executive  Conunittee  for 
consideration,  and  I  suppose  for  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Is 
any  debate  desired  on  the  resolution?  If  no  debate  is  desired,  those  in 
favor  of  this  resolution — ^which  I  hope  everybody  tmderstands  refers, 
merely  directs  the  Executive  Committee  to  consider  the  question  to  which 
it  refers  and  to  make  a  report  on  it — all  of  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
resolution  will  signify  in  the  usual  manner;  contrary  likewise.  It  is 
adopted,  and  will  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Conunittee  for  the  action 
stated.  The  next  business  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations. 

Mr.  William  B.  Howland,  of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Nominations  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee,  as  follows: 

OFFICERS. 

Prr^rnf— Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Baltimore,  Md. 
f^ice-Presidents — *A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard  University. 

*  George  McAneny,  New  York. 

Charles  Richardson,  Philadelphia. 

George  W.  Guthrie,  Pittsburgh. 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  Chicago. 

Henry  L.  McCune,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Thomas  N.  Strong,  Portland,  Oregon. 
TreasureT'—GEOJtGE  Burnham,  Jr.,  Bailey  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 
Secretary — Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  North  American  Bldg.,  Phila. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Horace  E.  Deming,  Chairman,  11  Williams  St.,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Albert  B.  Hart,  19  Craigie  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  16  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Harvey  Stuart  Chase,  27  State  St.,  Boston. 

Dudley  Tibbets,  33  First  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

WnuAM  G.  Low,  44  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y. 

Norman  Hapgood,  Collier's  Weekly,  New  York  City. 

*  Richard  S.  Childs,  127  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 

♦Eugene  H.  Outerbridge,  ii  Broadway,  New  York. 

*  New  members. 
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*  RoBEST  S.  BiNKEBD,  55  West  44th  St.,  New  York. 

*  Raymond  V.  Ingersoll,  Brooklyn. 
FsEDmcK  Almy,  19  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
MmwiN  K,  Hakt,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  L.  Harper,  715  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Raeburn  White,  West  End  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Oliver  McCuntock,  545  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  D.  W.  Engush,  341  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

M.  N.  Baker,  Montdair,  N.  J. 

William  P.  Bancroft,  Rockford,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Elliott  Hunt  Pendleton,  519  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

*  Charles  E.  Merriam,  University  of  Chicago. 

J.  L.  Hudson,  J.  'L.  Hudson  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
John  A.  Butler,  230  Grand  Ave.,  l^lwaukee.  Wis. 
Hon.  David  P.  Jones,  113  S.  4th  St,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dwight  F.  Davis,  220  Security  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Frank  N.  Hartwell»  12th  &  Maple  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Ernest  C.  Kontz,  Century  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
*G.  A.  Gordon,  Savannah,  Ga. 
*^R.  W.  Chisholm,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Frank  J.  Symmes,  Redlands,  Cal. 

*  Meyer  Lissnes,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

(Signed)  Willlam  B.  Howland,  New  York,  Chairman. 

Clarence  L.  Harper,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Robert  S.  Binkerd,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Camillus  G.  Kidder,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Prss.  Bonaparte:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations.  Other  nominations  are  now  in  order.  If  no  further  nom- 
inations are  received,  the  matter  now  before  the  League  is  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  next  ensuing  year.  Regularly  the  election  should  be 
by  ballot.  It  has  been  not  infrequently  the  course  of  the  League  to  adopt 
a  motion  directing  some  designated  person  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the 
League. 

Mr.  Burnham:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
be  received  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous 
ballot  for  the  election  of  the  various  nominees  therein  named. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  stated  by  the  Chair,  and  remarks  invited. 

No  discussion  offering,  the  question  was  taken,  and  the  motion  carried. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  The  Chair  hears  no  negative  vote.  The  motion  is 
unanimously  adopted. 
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of  that  building  as  his  contribution,  and  he  was  sending  his  children  to 
the  school  and  bringing  them  up  under  our  institutions.  These  foreigners 
under  the  leadership  of  this  one  man  have  formed  a  good  government 
organization  that  has  spread  to  neighboring  townships.  You  may  have 
heard  something  of  it  He  uses  for  its  motto,  "  Put  the  circles  on  the 
square,"  the  square  being  the  township,  and  the  circles  being  little  group 
organizations.  They  have  br(^en  up  the  political  ring  in  that  township 
to-day  by  independent  voting  and  nominations.  There  is  not  one  man 
in  office  locally  located  in  that  township  to-day  who  is  imder  the  thumb 
of  either  of  the  two  old  parties.  As  a  result  of  this  work  in  that  town- 
ship the  movement  has  spread  into  another  township  which  has  been 
more  corrupt  although  inhabited  almost  altogether  by  native  Americans. 
At  the  last  election  the  people  in  that  other  township  took  an  inspiration 
from  the  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  foreign  Italian  population,  and 
cleaned  up  their  township. 

I  thank  Miss  Abbott  for  telling  us  the  way  to  do  this  work.  There  is 
just  as  much  democracy  in  those  people  as  we  have,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  human  beings  just  like  everybody 
ebe.  I  am  the  son  of  an  immigrant  from  another  part  of  Europe.  The 
immigrants  from  the  southern  part  have  just  as  much  ambition  as  the 
immigrants  from  the  northern  part.  What  we  want  is  not  less  democracy 
but  more  democracy,  as  Miss  Abbott  said. 

Mr.  I.  M.  Wise,  Cincinnati,  0.:l  wish  to  thank  Miss  Abbott  for  her 
inspiring  address  which  brought  out  a  great  fact  in  regard  to  the  for- 
eigners, emphasizing  their  independence.    We  have  had 
Indapendenoe  of  a  very  fine  example  of  this  during  the  last  few  years 
Voreignen  in   Cincinnati.     In  this  city  we  had  an  independent 

movement  started  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  prose- 
cutor, and  we  found  after  investigating  the  returns  of  the  election  that 
the  victory  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  foreign  vote.  But  we  had  an- 
other example  some  years  ago  when  there  was  a  movement  to  sell  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railway.  This  measure  was  defeated  by  a  small 
majority  due  entirely  to  the  German  citizens  who  usually  show  more  in- 
dependence than  do  the  native  citizens.  I  think  that  Miss  Abbott  brought 
this  fact  out,  which  is  a  very  important  one  in  the  movement  for  civic 
righteousness  in  this  country,  and  having  done  this,  if  she  had  done  noth- 
ing else,  her  paper  is  of  great  value  to  us. 

Pbes.  Bonaparte  :  If  no  further  discussion  on  this  is  desired,  we  will  pass 
to  the  next  paper  on  the  program,  which  is  on  ''The  Police  Problem  in 
Cities;"  it  will  be  presented  by  Prof.  Augustus  Raymond  Hatton,  of 
Cleveland,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 
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understood  by  them  as  applying  to  original  appointments.    I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  writer  makes  it  clear  enough. 

Mx.  Pleydell:  I  take  it  we  here  assembled  recognize  that  Mr.  Woods 
has  offered  no  remedy,  only  a  suggestion  to  be  thought  over.  Prof. 
Hatton  said  in  his  paper,  or  preceding  his  paper,  that  we  have  been 
building  from  the  top  downward  in  a  great  deal  of  our  reform  work  and 
that  we  should  begin  to  build  from  the  bottom  up.  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  our  trouble  comes  from  our  treating  the  police  force  as  a  military 
organization,  which  it  is  not.  Policemen  are  citizens  first,  and  policemen 
second.  They  do  not  part  with  their  rights  as  citizens  in  the  same  way 
that  the  enlisted  soldiers  do.  I  suggest  that  we  apply  to  the  police  force 
the  same  principles  of  organization  so  far  as  they  are  possible  of  appli- 
cation as  we  do  with  a  militia  company.  The  men  in  an  enlisted  militia 
company  choose  their  officers,  and  these  officers  choose  the  men  above 
them.  I  do  not  say  that  the  police  should  elect  their  officers,  but  I  do 
think  that  the  commissioner  would  receive  a  great  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions if  he  could  learn  direct  from  the  men  as  to  who  were  fitted  for 
promotion,  and  if  there  were  not  so  many  officials  in  between  him  and 
the  men.  The  men  on  the  force  know  each  other.  Unless  you  think 
that  the  men  would  try  to  build  up  a  machine,  I  think  that  you  will 
recognize  that  there  is  the  same  feeling  that  would  exist  among  lawyers, 
even  a  shyster  lawyer  prefers  to  try  his  case  before  an  honest  judge; 
and  even  a  dishonest  policeman,  unless  he  can  be  very  well  convinced  that 
the  dishonest  man  he  suggested  would  be  governed  by  principles  of  even- 
handed  justice  would  prefer  an  honest  superior  to  a  dishonest  one. 

Mr.  Eluot  H.  Goodwin^  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  National  Cknl 
Service  Reform  League:  Those  of  us  who  come  from  New  York  know 
the  splendid  work  that  Mr.  Arthur  Woods  did,  particularly  in  re- 
organizing the  detective  bureau.  I  have  listened  very  closely  to  this 
paper,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  offer  some  suggestions  for  improving 
the  promotion  system.  After  condemning  the  system  of  competition,  he 
speaks  only  of  the  system  of  unlimited  power  of  promotion  in  the  com- 
missioner, and  says  that  tmder  present  conditions  that  will  not  work.  I 
TtgaLtd  Mr.  Woods'  paper  as  a  very  strong  endorsement  of  the  com- 
petitive system  as  applied  to  promotion;  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
and  go  back  to  conditions  which  prevailed  before  Mr.  Woods  came  to 
New  York,  and  his  present  endorsement  of  the  examination  part  of  it, 
it  is  a  great  step  in  advance. 

In  1901,  I  was  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  promotion  of  a  captain 
in  the  police  department  of  New  York,  under  a  so-called  civil  service  sys- 
tem, which  in  fact  left  the  entire  power  to  the  commissioners.  We  had 
a  police  board  at  that  time  composed  half  of  democrats  and  half  of 
republicans,  and  we  found  that  the  captains  were  selected  in  advance,  and 
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they  have  within  their  power  the  enforcement  of  state  laws,  does  not 
appeal  to  me.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  cardinal  principle,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  which  this  organization  contends,  namely,  home  rule. 

This  question  of  police  regulation  and  organization  I  believe  is  the 
most  impQrtant  one  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our  municipalities;  and  the 
proper  and  effective  regulation  of  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility,  in  my 
judgment,  because  of  the  conditions  that  exist,  and  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved at  present.    I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  very  hopeful  view;  but 

so  long  as  you  have  upon  your  statute  books  laws, 
Vnenforoed  which  the  community  by  its  public  sentiment  gener- 

Lawi  ally  understands  are  not  to  be  enforced,  laws  against 

the  social  evil,  for  example,  on  an  understanding  im- 
plied by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community  and  not  only  by  the 
orders  from  the  authorities,  you  have  inherent  in  the  whole  situation 
the  very  virus  that  must  poison  the  entire  system.  There  is  no  subject 
so  fruitful  of  corruption,  of  bribery,  of  graft,  of  everything  that  mili- 
tates against  an  efficient  police  force.  You  have  an  element,  and  a  large 
element,  which  exists  on  violation  of  law,  known  to  be  there,  their  pres- 
ence absolutely  disclosed,  and  usually  listed  in  the  offices  of  the  police, 
and  every  member  known  to  them;  and  yet  they  are  there  allowed  to  re- 
main, and  must  remain  with  the  present  temper  of  the  public  morality 
of  our  respective  communities,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  public  upon  the 
subject.  Every  policeman,  therefore,  every  man  upon  the  beat,  every 
captain,  and  the  men  higher  up,  going  from  the  top  clear  down  to  the 
bottom,  have  here  an  element  upon  which  they  can  levy  tribute,  an  ele- 
ment from  which  they  will  levy  tribute,  and  an  element  upon  which  they 
have  levied  tribute  in  every  city  in  the  world,  to-day  and  in  the  past. 
Now  how  are  you  going  to  have  an  honest  and  efficient  police  force,  when 
you  tolerate,  when  you  permit  to  continue  that  condition  of  affairs?  You 
say  to  your  policemen,  **  You  must  be  honest " ;  you  tell  that  to  those  who 
are  upon  the  beat,  and  to  their  superiors;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  you 
put  there  before  the  policeman  that  which  makes  it  absolutely  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  honest,  and  which  compels  a  violation  of  his  oath 
of  office  from  the  moment  he  takes  the  oath  until  he  resigns  from  the  force. 

This  is  true  not  only  with  reference  to  that  subject,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  many  minor  laws  that  are  passed  in  our  respective  communities, 
notably  for  example  speed  laws  with  reference  to  automobiles.  One-half, 
you  might  say  almost  all  the  ordinances  and  laws  of  this  character  that 
are  passed  in  our  respective  cities  for  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  gen- 
eral conditions,  it  is  understood  are  not  to  be  strictly  and  absolutely  en- 
forced. Thereby  you  create  in  the  minds  of  the  police,  you  create  in 
the  minds  of  the  community,  which  is  a  matter  far  more  serious  than  the 
injury  to  the  force  itself ,  a  disrespect  for  law;  and  after  all  the  sole  line 
of  demarcation  between  civilization  and  barbarism  is  respect  for  the  law, 
and  as  that  respect  for  law  decreases  you  approach  closer  and  closer  to 
barbarism. 
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gling»  and  he  said  it  was  not  so  necessary  that  a  man  should  have  some 
scholastic  qualifications  as  that  he  shotdd  be  able  to  shoot  straight,  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary  and  he  got  into  trouble.  And  I  think  it  was 
yourself  who  proposed  that  in  regard  to  such  competition  as  that  if  they 
fell  short  of  other  material  they  might  shoot  at  each  other,  in  which 
events  the  necessity  of  passing  upon  their  papers  would  be  entirely  elim- 
inated and  the  civil  service  commissioner  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  the  matter  of  promotion.  But  there  are  some  places  where 
promotions  are  of  necessity  based  upon  competitive  written  examinations ; 
for  instance,  for  appointments  under  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  There 
of  course  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  demanded  and  technical  qualifications 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  In  such  a  case  a  written  exatnination 
will  show  which  man  is  the  best. 

But   with    reference   to   promotions    on    the   police 
Fromotioilt  force  we  cannot  entirely  rely  on  any  such  method  of 

written  examination. 

You  must  consider  that  the  primary  object  of  civil  service  reform  was 
to  secure  the  best  appointees,  and  no  one  claims  that  appointees  under  the 
civil  service  always  make  the  best  servants.  The  only  thing  that  is  cer- 
tain is  that  it  is  a  better  system  than  any  other  that  we  know  anything 
about    The  main  purpose  was  to  keep  out  political  influence. 

Now  then  if  political  influence  can  be  entirely  kept  out  of  the  police 
force,  and  kept  out  of  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom,  not  merely  the 
general  force  of  the  policemen  but  the  commissioner  himself,  if  we  can 
prevent  men  being  appointed  to  such  places  on  account  of  any  political 
qualifications  that  they  have,  I  think  we  might  almost  say  that  we  could 
leave  promotion  to  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  afterwards.  I 
would  almost  go  so  far  as  that. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  without  further  thinking 
about  it  with  the  suggestion  that  members  of  the  police  force  should 
select  their  own  captains  and  their  own  officers;  but  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  service  I  would  like  to  see  that  tried  and  see  how  it  would  work 
out  It  sometimes  worked  pretty  well  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Gvil  War 
when  the  recruited  men  did  choose  their  own  captains. 

With  regard  to  a  modification  of  the  present  regulations  we  should 
first  be  sure  that  we  are  going  to  get  something  better  than  we  have. 
We  will  never  get  an  ideal  system  of  promotion.  The  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  changing  any  system  is,  what  is  the  alternative?  As 
much  as  I  like  the  paper  and  agree  with  nearly  evenrthing  in  it,  I  was 
very  sorry  that  there  was  no  final  conclusion.  Everything  that  was  pro- 
posed seemed  impossible.    So  as  Dooley  says,  "  There  you  are !" 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  wise  for  the  Governor  to  have  a  sort  of 
veto  power,  and  after  charges  preferred  and  after  trial  to  remove  the 
commission,  and  to  remove  the  mayor  too,  if  necessary.  I  think  that 
suggestion  is  extremely  valuable,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  further  considered. 
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the  polls,  and  in  one  ward  taking  away  bodily  from  as  many  as  ten  pre- 
cincts all  of  the  election  paraphernalia,  and  making  precincts  of  their  own; 
taking  the  registration  books  and  entering  names  alphabetically.  In  other 
precincts  where  it  was  necessary  to  carry  their  purpose  armed  men  in- 
vaded the  voting  places  and  knocked  over  or  shot  at,  or  confused  to  the 
extent  of  making  them  seek  places  of  safety  the  election  officers  of  the 
precinct,  and  in  all  such  ways  carried  the  day.  No  man  felt  safe  to  go 
and  cast  his  ballot  under  such  conditions.  That  was  in  1905.  We  con- 
tested that  election  in  1906  and  some  fourteen  thout- 
Lonifvilla  and  pages  of  depositions  were  carried  up  to  the  Court 

Ckmditioiis  of  Appeals,  having  been  turned  down  by  our  chan- 

cellors, and  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  decision 
in  the  lower  court,  and  threw  out  the  election.  In  1907  the  people  put 
into  power  the  Republicans,  with  Mr.  Grinstead  as  Mayor.  He  placed 
in  power  J.  H.  Hager  as  Chief  of  Police.  Our  mayor,  the  chief  of 
police,  and  the  police  department  and  the  fire  department  are  under  the 
control  of  what  we  call  a  board  of  safety,  composed  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Mayor.  These  men  were  of  the  highest  character 
of  citizenship,  men  of  ability;  and  from  the  very  day  that  Hager  was  put 
into  power  he  commenced  reorganizing  the  force.  That  man  took 
practically  the  same  men  that  in  1905  had  helped  terrorize  the  town^ 
and  when  he  left,  when  we  were  turned  down  at  this  last  election  in  No- 
vember unfortunately,  during  those  two  years  we  had  one  of  the  best 
fire  and  police  departments  in  the  State.  The  policemen  had  been  as 
nearly  as  possible  removed  from  political  domination,  and  all  political 
assessments  withdrawn.  They  were  a  self-respecting  and  law-abiding 
body  of  men  in  the  community,  and  when  they  had  occasion  to  parade 
the  streets  they  made  just  as  creditable  a  showing  as  any  body  of 
militia  could  have  done. 

I  simply  said  this  so  as  to  simplify  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  having  the  right  man  in  authority  over  your  police. 
Have  an  efficient  chief  of  police,  and  the  character  of  the  police  depart- 
ment will  take  care  of  itself. 

Prof.  John  A.  Faisue,  University  of  Illinois:  I  wish  to  say  just  a 
word  in  support  of  one  feature  of  Prof.  Hatton's  paper.  I  believe 
that  a  system  of  state  inspection  of  local  police  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  proposed  reforms  that  could  be  made 
State  Inapeotion  in  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  interferes 
of  Police  in  the  slightest  with  any  reasonable  demands  for  local 

or  municipal  control.  We  have  such  a  system  of  state 
supervision  over  very  many  other  branches  of  local  administration  that 
has  come  to  be  accepted  without  any  question  whatever.  We  believe 
in  a  system  of  local  school  administration,  and  we  have  our  local  school 
boards,  but  we  also  have  our  state  superintendent  of  public  instructioa. 
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those  cases  di£ktilty  arises  with  the  police.  I  can  conceive  that  it  mis^ht 
perhaps  be  a  source  of  relief  to  give  the  state  government  complete  con- 
trol of  those  things,  complete  power  to  remove  officers  who  didn't  do  their 
duty,  confining  sudi  power  within  necessary  limitations;  but  is  it  not 
better  perhaps  to  stir  up  such  by  education  and  by  awakening  in  the 
community  such  a  sentiment  that  the  laws  will  be  enforced?  Now  while 
I  am  on  that  subject,  while  I  am  using  the  word  "enforced,"  I  am  re- 
minded that  Prof.  Hatton  complained  to  some  extent,  and  I  think  very 
rightftilly,  of  the  ccmtinual  throwing  up  before  the  people  the  idea  that 
there  are  laws  which  cannot  be  enforced.  I  believe  that  the  law  can  be 
enforced  by  the  city  authorities,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  they  know  that 
if  they  enforce  the  laws  they  will  be  immediately  legislated  out  of  office. 
That  is  the  difficulty.  So  it  seems  to  me  we  should  try  instead  of  getting 
away  from  the  principle  of  home  rule,  to  do  everything  we  can  to  get 
nearer  to  it 

Pwr.  Hatton:  The  paper  that  I  presented  has  quite  subserved  the 
purpose  that  I  had  in  mind,  which  was  to  bring  out  some  vigorous  dis- 
cussion upon  this  extremely  interesting  question.  Owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  I  compressed  my  paper,  and  my  not  having  presented  it  in  full, 
I  feared  that  it  would  lead  to  some  misconceptions  as  to  what  I  was 
after,  and  I  think  that  has  been  evidenced  in  the  discussion  following. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attitude  toward  the  question  of  home  rule 
which  apparently  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Weil — ^whom  I  respect  very 

highly— and  some  others,  is  an  absolutely  improper 
Xnnieipal  concqition  of  what  home  rule  means.    Home  ntle  does 

Home  Bule  not  mean,  and  never  has  meant  in  my  mind — ^if  it  did 

I  could  not  accept  it  in  its  entirety— that  a  commun- 
ity has  the  right  to  govern  itself  in  regard  to  all  matters  in  absolutely 
any  manner  that  it  sees  fh.  I  am  pretty  largely  in  agreement  with  some 
things  that  Mr.  Weil  said.  I  think  he  and  I  would  come  pretty  close 
together  upon  the  principle  that  the  state  legislatures  are  passing  laws  upon 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  which  should  be  left  to  community  action. 

But  to  go  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Weil  would  necessarily  go  in  asking 
that  a  community  should  practically  have  the  power  to  govern  itself  ab- 
solutely in  regard  to  every  subject,  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  itself  and  the  state,  simply  means  the  breaking  or 
splitting  up  of  our  government  in  general  into  a  multitude  of  little 
warring  factional  communities.  There  is  absolutely  no  other  conclusion 
which  can  be  reached  if  you  carry  that  doctrine  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion. The  fact  is  that  our  states  have  the  power  to  legislate  upon  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  they  should 
legislate  or  not;  they  do  legislate.  The  fact  remains  that  state  campaigns 
are  made  upon  important  issues,  and  that  in  this  nation  legislatures  are 
elected  upon  those  issues.    Laws  are  passed  by  our  state  legislatures,  ap- 
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parenCly  with  the  expectation  that  when  once  passed  they  will  be 
inillified  by  the  commtinities ;  and  I  am  therefore  of  the  belief  that  much 
of  this  legislation  should  be  left  to  the  locality.  Since  that  is  true,  and 
since  I  can  have  no  hope  myself  that  the  state  legislatures  are  going  to 
pass  laws  upon  any  such  question  as  the  social  evil,  or  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, etc.,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  safe  and  sane  position  for  us  to 
take  is  this,  that  these  laws  are  passed  to  be  enforced,  and  that  once 
passed  they  should  be  enforced;  that  in  order  that  they  be  enforced 
power  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  state  official  to  en- 
force them. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  one  other  fact.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  simplify  our  dty  government  so  that  it  can  be  put  squarely  up  to  the 
mayor  who  appoints  the  police  chief  if  he  is  not  enforcing  the  laws 
on  a  particular  question,  that  there  is  a  widespread  element  in  the 
state  that  believes  that  the  law  should  be  enforced,  and  that  would  elect 
majrors  that  will  enforce  the  law. 

The  Conference  now  took  recess  until  2 130  p.  m. 

WXDnSDAT  APTBRVOOV  8B88I0V. 

Wednesday,  November  17,  1909,  2.30  p.  m. 
The  fourth  session  of  the  conference  met  pursuant  to  adjournment* 
President  Bonaparte  in  the  chair. 

Pkesidsmt  Bonapaste  :  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  Lawrence 
Veiller,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Tenement  House  Committee,  and 
former  deputy  Tenement  House  Commissioner,  under  Robert  W.  De 
Forest,  whose  paper  deals  with  "The  Essential  Principles  of  a  Building 
Code." 

For  Mr.  Veilkr's  paper  see  the  Appendix. 

Pkes.  Bonaparte:  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  will 
now  read  his  paper  on  "Taking  Municipal  Contracts  out  of  Politics." 

For  Mr.  Dana's  paper  see  the  Appendix. 

pRES.  Bonaparte:  The  next  paper  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  is  on 
"Publicity  and  Regulation  of  Campaign  Contributions/'  by  Prof.  Robert 
C  Brooks,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Roeert  C.  Brooks,  Professor  PolUical  Science,  University  of 
Cincinnati:  It  seems  out  of  the  question  to  take  any  part  of  that  twenty 
minutes  which  seems  to  the  speaker  so  infinitesimally  small,  and  to  the 
audience  sometimes,  1  am  afraid,  so  excruciatingly  long,  for  irrelevant 
remarks;  but  there  is  one  irrelevant  remark,  at  least  as  judged  by  the 
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subject  of  the  paper»  which  I  desire  to  take  time  to  make;  namely  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  very  great  pride  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  that 
it  was  able  to  act  as  one  of  the  hosts  for  the  meeting  in  this  city  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  and  the  American  Civic  Association. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  I  highly  appreciate  the  determination  of  Prof. 
Brooks  to  observe  the  limitation  of  time. 

We  are  now  to  hear,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  ps^r  on  "The  Elimin- 
ation of  Party  Designations  in  Municipal  Elections/'  a  matter  of  a  great 
deal  of  practical  importance  in  municipal  politics.  It  will  be  presented 
by  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Paine,  Boston,  Mass.:  The  title  is  "The  Elimination  of  National 
Party  Designations  from  Municipal  Ballots." 
Mr.  Paine's  paper  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

Pres.  Bonaparte:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  are  next  to  hear  an 
address  on  "The  Vote  on  Boston's  Referenda  for  One  Hundred  Years." 
The  importance  of  the  question  of  the  general  adoption  or  wide  adoption 
of  the  referendum  system  justifies  the  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
as  to  its  working  in  the  past.  This  address  is  a  contribution  to  that 
investigation,  and  will  be  submitted  by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Gty 
Statistician  of  Boston. 

Dr.  Hartwell's  address  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

Pres.  Bonaparte  :  There  are  still  two  papers  on  our  prog^m  this  after- 
noon, namely  one  on  "The  Operation  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
in  Oregon,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Teal,  of  Portland,  Ore.;  the  other  on 
"The  Operation  of  the  Recall  in  Los  Angeles,"  by  Mr.  Fldding  J. 
Stilson,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Los  Angeles,  CaL  These 
illuminating  papers  will  not  be  read  this  afternoon,  but  will  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  lo  a.  m.,  Thursday,  November  i8. 


THUESDAT  MOBHIVG  8S8SI0H. 

November  18,  1909,  10  a.  m. 

The  fifth  separate  session  of  the  conference  was  called  to  order  with 
Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Woodruff  to  read  the  first  paper, 
by  Mr.  Hoyt  King,  of  Chicago,  on  "  Chicago's  Street  Railway  Settlement." 

The  Secretary  :  Those  of  you  who  were  at  the  Round  Table  on  Tues- 
day will  remember  what  Mr.  Fisher  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
franchises,  and  the  paper  that  I  am  about  to  read  gives  some  detailed 
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The  Chairman  :  We  will  next  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  paper 
upon  the  subject  of  *'The  Cleveland  Street  'Railway  Situation/'  which 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Hayden,  President  of  the  Council  of 
Sociology,  Geveland,  and  Secretary  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Hayden's  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Chaibman:  Before  proceeding  with  the  next  paper  I  desire  to 
recognize  Mr.  Bell,  of  Milwaukee,  who  has  a  resolution  which  he 
proposes  to  oflFer. 

Mr.  Joseph  McC.  Bell,  Secretary  Voters  League,  Milwaukee,  Wis,: 
The  time  is  almost  at  hand  when  the  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
League  and  the  third  joint  meeting  of  the  League  with  the  American 
Civic  Association  must  take  its  place  in  the  annals  of  both  organizations 
as  an  important  past  event  of  pleasant  and  instructive  memory — ^when  the 
earnest  men  and  women  who  have  again  come  together  for  mutual 
profit  (and  incidentally  for  the  pleasure  of  social  contact)  will  disperse 
to  their  various  homes  renewed  in  vigor  and  fortified  with  strengthened 
ideals  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  their  chosen  fields  of  civic  labors,  even 
though,  and  perhaps  chiefly  because,  they  may  agree  with  the  conviction 
expressed  by  Dr.  Eliot  yesterday  at  the  close  of  a  round-table  discussion 
of  militant  political  work,  that  the  movement  for  municipal  improvement 
is  still  in  the  formative  stage — ''the  elementary  stage"  he  said,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  so  much  purely  palliative  work  was  still  to  be  done 
before  we  can  enter  upon  an  era  of  really  constructive  reform. 

That  the  present  meeting  has  been  one  of  great  helpfulness  to  the  cause 
of  better  governed  cities,  (this  idea  carrying  with  it  as  Mr.  Deming 
said  at  the  banquet  of  last  evening,  almost  everything  in  the  nature  of 
physical  improvement  and  development)  no  one  can  doubt  who  has 
listened  to  the  very  practical  reviews  and  suggestions  contained  in  the 
papers  and  addresses  presented  in  this  hotel  during  the  past  three  days; 
who  has  noted  the  thoughtful  interest  and  comment  of  the  citizens  in 
general  of  Cincinnati  in  attendance  upon  these  meetings;  and  who  has 

observed  the  intelligent  press  reports  and  comments 
A  Helpflll  of  the  daily  proceedings. 

Meeting  There  is  not  a  city  in  the  country,  I  take  it,  which, 

through  delegates  who  have  learned  the  reciprocal 
value  of  these  meetings,  and  large  numbers  of  other  citizens  who  arc 
beginning  to  realize  this  value,  is  not  in  at  least  a  very  receptive  frame 
of  mind  with  regard  to  the  next  convention,  or  perhaps  the  next  or  the 
next,  hoping  that  some  day  before  the  work  is  all  done  in  their  localities, 
and  nothing  left  to  reform,  the  presence  and  inspiration  of  these  two 
splendid  organizations  meeting  within  its  gates  may  help  to  make  easier 
the  solution  of  civic  problems  still  unsolved. 
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The  selection  of  the  next  convention  city  is  however  wisely  not  de- 
dded  at  the  general  meeting,  being  left  to  the  unhampered  judgment 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  I  have  observed  that  the  selection  by 
these  gentlemen  has  always  been  most  happy  and  appropriate.  Who, 
for  instance,  could  quarrel  with  the  excellent  selection  for  the  present 
convention?  What  could  have  been  more  gratifying  and  satisfactory 
than  the  complete  and  careful  arrangements  made  in  this  magnificent 
hotel  and  in  this  most  interesting  city  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  com- 
fort, convenience  and  entertainment  of  delegates  by  Mr.  Pendleton  and  his 
committees,  the  clubs  and  organizations  of  the  Queen  City  of  Ohio. 

From  the  comments  I  have  heard  freely  bestowed  by  the  visitors  I 
can  assure  our  hosts  that  all  are  alike  convinced  that  the  reputation  of 
Cincinnati  for  tactful  hospitality  has  not  suffered  but  has  rather  been 
enhanced  by  its  efforts  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sentiments  I  would  like  to 
ItMOlntloni  submit    the    following    resolutions    and    move    their 

adoption : 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Municipal  League  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
thoughtful  and  splendid  hospitality  accorded  to  it  by  the  City  of  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  occasion  of  its  fifteenth  annual  convention,  extends  its 
most  appreciative  thanks  to  the  forty-two  organizations  and  individual 
members  thereof  associated  in  perfecting  the  admirable  arrangements 
for  our  comfort,  convenience  and  entertainment,  and  especially  to  Mr. 
Elliott  Hunt  Pendleton,  the  indefatigable  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. A  very  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  convention  has  been  due 
to  our  hosts  and  hostesses,  because  of  the  thoughtful  care  with  which 
every  detail  of  the  entertainment  was  arranged;  and  from  the  very  con- 
siderable attendance  by  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  generally,  upon  the 
sessions  of  the  convention,  the  League  has  derived  great  satisfaction  and 
received  a  further  earnest  of  the  growing  esteem  in  which  its  efforts  are 
held  by  the  public  and  of  the  increasing  co-operation  which  it  may  expect 
in  these  efforts. 

Resolved  also,  That  acknowledgment  is  due  and  gratefully  made  to  the 
various  clubs  which  courteously  extended  the  privileges  of  their  homes  to 
the  delegates ;  to  the  management  of  the  Hotel  Sinton  for  the  uniform  ex- 
cellence of  its  service;  to  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany for  its  generous  offer  of  gratuitous  long-distance  service  to  dele- 
gates ;  and  to  the  press  of  Cincinnati  for  its  painstaking,  extensive  and  in- 
telligent reports  of  the  proceedings  and  its  appreciative  editorial  comment. 

Resolved  further.  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records  of 
the  League. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
they  were  carried  unanimously,  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  next  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  paper 
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on  a  most  important  subject,  that  of  "Manidpal  Budgets  and  Esq^enditures." 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Hon.  L.  G.  Powers,  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C.    [Applause.] 

Hon.  L.  G.  Powers^  Washington,  D.  C:  I  have  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing the  conventions  of  this  body  upon  several  occasions  upon  the 
subject  of  uniform  accounts  and  reports.  The  logical  outcome  of  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  this  League  for  uniform  accounts  and  re- 
ports will  never  be  realized  until  these  are  accompanied  by  uniform 
budgets.  Hence  the  next  logical  proposition  before  this  conference  is  that 
of  uniform  municipal  budgets. 

Dr.  Powers'  paper  on  **  Municipal  Budgets  and  Expenditures "  is 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Chairman:  This  is  indeed  an  important  question,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  wiU  be 
better  understood  after  you  have  heard  the  next  paper,  by  Mr.  Alonzo 
Tweedale,  Auditor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Comptrollers  and  Accounting  Officers. 

For  Mr.  Tweedale's  paper  see  the  Appendix. 

Mr.  Harvey  S.  Chase,  Boston,  Mass.:  The  Executive  Committee  at  its 
meeting  on  Monday  discussed  a  resolution  pertaining  to  the  question  of 
recommending  to  Congress  the  passing  of  appropriations  for  the  city  of 
Washington  on  lines  recommended  by  the  Auditor  and  Commissioner 
of  the  District.  For  ten  years  we  have  been  working  in  this  National 
Municipal  League  to  establish  uniform  schedules  and  reports  from  mu- 
nicipalities throughout  the  country,  and  the  progress  has  been  very  rapid 
in  the  last  few  years,  although  very  slow  in  the  first  period.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  all  these  years  of  effort  is  surprising,  as  shown  by  the 
way  in  which  states  and  cities  are  coming  into  line.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  establishment  in  Washington  of  what  we  have  looked  forward 
to  for  some  years  back.  This  seems  to  be  the  psychological  moment  when 
a  model  budget  and  an  appropriation  by-law,  and  all  that  pertains  thereto, 
can  be  achieved.  Therefore  the  Executive  Committee  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Executive 
Committee  I  move  their  adoption,  viz.: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Municipal  League  recommend  the  pre- 
paration by  our  cities  of  annual  budgets  which  shall  set  forth  (i)  de- 
tailed estimates  of  all  proposed  expenditures,  including  those  for  meeting 
the  cost  of  building^  and  other  permanent  improvements,  as  well  as 
those  for  meeting  current  expenses ;  (2)  detailed  estimates  of  all  expected 
revenues,  and  the  amount  that  must  be  realized  from  loans  to  meet, 
with  the  expected  revenues,  the  estimated  expenditures. 

Resolved  further.  That  in  the  preparation  of  budgets^  all  statements  of 
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I  feel  sure  but  few  American  cities  can  have  the  same  drastic  social 
survey  made  and  continue  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  Pittsburgh. 
However,  that  is  no  answer  nor  does  it  condone  our  unrighteousness. 
The  thing  to  do  is  just  what  Pittsburg^  with  her  usual  grit  is  doing,  viz., 
going  to  work  to  better  social  conditions.  A  bond  issue  which  includes 
the  following  items  seems  to  be  a  partial  answer : 

New  tuberculosis  hospital 

New  playgrounds. 

Equipment  for  recreation  centers  in  our  parks. 

Filtration  for  the  North  Side  to  complete  the  entire  city. 

New  dry  and  wet  garbage  incineration  plants. 

New  sewers  with  a  view  of  an  entire  sewage  disposal  system  later. 

New  Boulevard  in  the  small  homes  or  working  men's  residence  section. 

Removal  of  the  hump  and  widening  of  streets  to  enable  better  street- 
car service. 

The  total  expenditure  is  $6,775,000.  In  addition  the  Pittsburgh  Civic 
Commission  were  requested  by  the  Mayor,  through  its  Committee  on  Mu- 
nicipal Research  and  Efficiency,  to  supervise  the  expenditure. 

That  no  mistakes  may  be  made,  the  Commission  has  engaged  three 
of  the  leading  engineers  of  the  country  to  lay  out  a  program  for  these 
and  other  great  improvements.  Bion  J.  Arnold  of  Chicago,  the  g^eat 
railroad  (steam  and  traction)  expert,  John  R.  Freeman  of  Providence, 
11.  I.,  the  great  hydraulic  engineer  and  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  of 
Boston,  the  noted  landscape  architect  on  streets  and  town  planning.  Their 
counsel  and  reports  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  administration  and 
the  Civic  Commission.  The  engineers  are  being  paid  from  the  funds  of 
the  Civic  Commission. 

You  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  this  answer  of  our  people  to  the  call 
of  the  survey  for  better  conditions  in  addition  to  the  program,  which 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Civic  Commission  through  its  fourteen  stand- 
ing Committees  and  one  hundred  leading  citizens,  has  at  last  reached 
other  cities,  and  the  press  has  already  changed  its  attitude  from  point- 
ing the  finger  of  scorn  to  that  of  praise,  and  calling  on  the  citizens  of 
their  several  cities  to  copy  the  program  of  this  much  abused  Pittsburgh. 
And  were  it  not  for  hurting  the  cause  of  civic  betterment,  I  could  give 
you  the  names  of  many  of  our  leading  American  cities  who  have  sent 
representatives  to  Pittsburgh  to  get  at  first  hand  the  comprehensive  pro- 
gram laid  out  and  our  method  of  ward  organization  for  civic  advance. 

Believe  me  this  is  not  written  egotistically,  but  in  deep  humility.  We 
have  been  scourged  by  many  of  the  cities  which  will  be  represented  in  your 
convention.  My  advice  is  that  they  go  home  and  begin  with  finding  out 
how  bad  they  are  before  they  begin  to  build  anew.  Three  good  things 
will  be  thus  accomplished.  First:  The  proper  sense  of  humility  which 
comes  from  humiliated  pride.  Second:  'ihe  presentation  of  real  con- 
ditions, so  that  they  can  build  anew  with  knowledge.    Third :  An  awaken- 
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Municipal  Govermncnt  in  the  Boston  University  who  will  speak  on  this 
subject 
Mr.  Sbepard's  address  appears  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Chaikmak:  The  next  paper  is  on  "The  Commission  Form  of 
Govemmet^  to  tDate "  by  Dr.  Ernest  S.  Bradford,  Wa^ington,  D.  C 

For  Dr.  Bradford's  paper  see  the  Appendix. 

(Aside  from  his  paper  the  speaker  remarked  that  any  one  who  has 
an  idea  that  this  is  a  "  fad "  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  something  in 
it  when  he  sees  what  great  confidence  the  business  men  have  in  this  com- 
mission plan  in  various  dties  in  Texas,  as  can  be  ascertained  by  going 
there  and  talking  with  the  citizens). 

Thb  Chairii£an:  The  next  paper  is  on  the  subject  of  "The  Home 
Rule  Law  for  Cities  in  Michigan."  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
Hon.  Guy  A.  Miller,  of  Detroit,  Member  of  the  Michigan  House  of 
Representatives,  who  will  read  a  paper  on  that  subject    [Applause.] 

Hon.  Guy  A.  Miller,  Detroit,  Mick:  In  listening  to  the  papers  read 
at  this  convention  I  realize  that  I  have  learned  probably  a  great  deal  more 
than  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  been  struck  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  in 
Michigan  we  have  had  but  very  few  of  the  evils  to  contend  with  that 
the  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have.  I  might  say  that  there 
are  two  cities  in  the  state  which  are  considering  the  question  of  adopting 
the  commission  form  of  government,  namely,  Kalamazoo  and  Port  Huron. 

Mr.  Miller's  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Chairman:  The  final  paper  along  this  line  will  be  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Paine  Law  in  Ohio,"  and  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  John 
R.  Schindel,  of  Cincinnati.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Schindel:  The  purpose  of  my  paper  is  to  describe  chiefly  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Paine  Law,  under  which  on  January  ist,  next  all  the  cities 
of  Ohio  will  be  governed;  but  as  that  law  is  not  in  itself  a  complete 
charter,  in  order  to  understand  its  provisions  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to 
outline  the  law  out  of  which  it  grew,  and  of  which  it  is  an  amendment; 
and  in  doing  that,  to  briefly  state  the  condition  which  gave  rise  to  its 
predecessor,  the  so-called  Municipal  Code  of  1902. 

Mr.  Schindel's  paper  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Chairman:  The  reading  of  the  papers  is  now  concluded.  If 
there  is  any  discussion  that  is  desired  of  the  paper  on  the  Boston  Finance 
Commission  by  Mr.  Shepard,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  the  members  present,  in  speeches  of  not  over  Bvt  minutes  each. 
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Ml.  Dsmimg:  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Shepard  if  he  is  willing  to 
give  us  a  short  statement,  such  as  he  is  capable  of  doing,  of  the  actual 
powers  of  municipalities  in  Massachusetts  to  grant  franchises  to  public 
serrice  corporations;  and  the  reason  I  ask  that  is,  because  among  the 
otiier  glories  of  Massachusetts  they  claim  there  to  have  invented  the  in- 
determinate franchise,  so  called  because  it  is  terminable  at  the  will  of  the 
peofde  of  the  town  through  whose  streets  the  cars  run.  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  that  is  not  exactly  the  way  it  works  out.  I  would  like  to 
bear  from  Mr.  Sheppard  what  the  facts  are. 

MR.  Shepaxd:  I  win  try  to  reply  to  that  very  briefly.  Nearly  all  the 
franchises  for  our  public  utilities  are  granted  and  fixed  by  the  legislature. 

The  city  of  Boston,  for  instance,  is  now  occupied 
Bofton  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad.    That  charter  was 

hanehiSM  granted  by  the  legislature.    It  fixed  the  streets  within 

which  the  railway  is  to  run.  It  fixed  the  term  for 
which  it  is  to  occupy  the  conduits,  the  sub-way,  and  the  tunnel  It  pro- 
vided for  the  building  of  the  sub-way  and  tunnel  by  a  special  com- 
mission appointed  in  part  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  in  part  by  the 
governor  of  the  state.  It  fixes  the  rate  of  fare  to  be  charged,  which 
cannot  be  changed,  it  having  become  a  contract,  being  accepted  by  the 
corporation. 

There  is  exactly  the  same  situation  as  to  the  gas  company  and  as  to 
the  electric  light  company;  in  fact,  so  far  as  Boston  is  concerned,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  commonwealth,  the  people 
of  the  several  localities  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  the  matter  of 
public  utilities.  They  are  all  tmder  charters  especially  granted  by  the 
legislature.  It  was  the  law  that  the  people  of  the  different  localities 
could  grant  franchises  that  are  revocable  at  their  will,  but  that  has  been 
entirely  rendered  nugatory  by  the  special  charters  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature which  occupy  nearly  the  entire  field  in  Boston,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  Chaisman:  The  time  has  now  come  for  the  adjournment  of  this 
convention.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  many  as  possible,  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  the  convention  that  has  been  held  here  will  attend  the 
next  and  future  conventions  of  the  National  Municipal  League. 

Is  there  any  further  business  before  the  meeting?  If  not,  I  will  now 
declare  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  accordingly,  sine  die. 
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own,  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  thus  dealt  with  by  many  think- 
ers, talkers  and  writers  on  public  questions  in  our  midst,  and 

almost  universally  by  our  laws.  We  seem  to 
^mUilm      *        assume  that  the  voters  can  and  will,  or,  at  all 

events,  that,  but  for  some  artificial  hindrances, 
they  could  and  would,  always  and  readily  name  by  acclama- 
tion the  man  of  their  choice,  very  much  as  the  Prankish  war- 
riors raised  their  future  king  on  their  bucklers;  and  that  for 
a  man  thus  honored  to  decline  with  thanks  would  be  as  unlikely 
in  the  one  case  as  it  probably  was  in  the  other.  The  only 
objection  to  this  highly  satisfactory  solution  is  that  probably 
found  in  practice  to  the  ostrich's  traditional  habit  of  burying  his 
own  head  in  the  sand  when  his  enemy  approaches:  the  enemy 
isn't  seen,  but  he's  there  all  the  same,  and,  although  we  may 
put  inconvenient  facts  out  of  our  mental  ken  for  purposes  of 
ingenious  speculation,  when  we  are  re-called  to  earth  by  such 
trifling  details  as  ruinous  taxes  or  extravagance,  abuses  or  scan- 
dals in  our  city  government,  we  find  these  same  shameless  facts 
unblushingly  staring  us  in  the  face.  In  the  words  of  Champer- 
nowne's  "  Boss  " : 


"  It  is  well  understood  that  a  small  body  of  well-disciplined 
troops  will  defeat  a  much  larger  force  of  troops  that  are  ill- 
disciplined,  even  if  they  have  the  same  arms ;  but  it  is  not  so  well 
understood  that  a  similar  thing  is  true  of  political  contests;  yet 
such  is  the  truth.  Although  it  is  the  law  that  the  greater  number 
shall  rule,  yet  nearly  always  a  smaller  number,  voting  under 
orders  as  one  man,  will  prevail  over  the  greater  number ;  because 
the  latter  are  divided  in  their  counsels,  and  many  of  their  votes 
merely  offset  one  another  by  being  cast  for  different  men." 

If  we  leave  the  many  thousands  of  voters  in  a  great  city  with- 
out other  guidance  than  their  own  hap-hazard  notions,  we  prac- 
tically abandon  the  public  offices  to  some  small  and  probably 
contemptible,  but  disciplined,  minority. 

It  is  hardly  more  practical  to  propose  that  the  national  political 
parties,  or  permanent  municipal  parties  modeled  on  their  local 

organizations,  shall  serve  the  voters  as  competing 

committees  on  nominations;  although  it  is  quite 

true  that  this  was  precisely  the  purpose  which  "  parties  ",  as  first 
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humblest  citizen  to  ask  of  his  fellow  citizens  the  highest  office 
in  their  gift;  but,  if  the  end  we  seek  be,  not  merely  to  fill  the 
public  ofiices  somehow,  but  to  fill  them  well,  self  suggestion  will 
furnish  a  wholly  untrustworthy  source  of  supply.  In  my  annual 
address  of  1906,  delivered  at  Atiantic  City,  I  cailtd  to  the  League's 
attention  how  hard  it  was  and  how  constantiy  it  was  growing 
harder  "  to  find  worthy  workmen  for  the  people's  work  and  to 
keep  them  at  such  work  when  found  ",  and  I  further  pointed  out 
that  "  really  first-class  men,  as  a  rule,  shun  public  employment  in 
its  higher  grades,  and  too  often  oblige  their  city,  state  or  nation  to 
be  content  with  the  second-class;  if,  indeed,  even  these  can  be 
secured  and  our  public  trusts  are  not  abandoned  to  the  dearly 
unfit."  On  this  subject  I  have  now  nothing  to  add  to  (and  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  subtract  from)  what  I  then  said :  tmder  existing 
conditions  there  is,  in  some  sort,  a  survival  of  the  least  fit  among 
candidates  for  public  service ;  we  have  made  the  incidents  of  such 
service  so  repulsive  to  those  we  wish  and  so  attractive  to  those 
we  do  not  wish  to  employ,  that  when  the  office  shall  find  the  man 
ready  to  seek  it,  or  even  inclined  to  yield  readily  if  himself  sought, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  office  will  do  wisely  if 
it  display  considerable  agility  in  getting  out  of  his  way. 

Since  the  work  of  a  committee  on  nominations  will  be  simply 
left  undone  if  entrusted  to  the  people  at  large,  or  to  a  modem 

political  party,  or  to  would-be  candidates  for 
office  themselves,  and  since  this  work  will  be 
done  uncertainly  and  often  unsatisfactorily  and  yet  more  often 
not  done  at  all  when  mere  volunteers  are  expected  to  do  it,  we 
are  led  to  consider  the  true  substitutes  for  committees  on  nomina- 
tions in  our  present  municipal  governments;  and  these  are  no 
other  than  the  ''bosses"  in  the  local  organizations  of  the  two 
great  national  parties.  It  is  the  business  of  a  boss  to  provide  a 
candidate  for  every  elective  office ;  of  course,  if  he  be  a  wise  boss, 
he  will  weigh  and  welcome  suggestions,  from  whatever  source 
they  may  come,  which  can  aid  him  to  do  his  work  satisfactorily, 
— at  least  to  himself.  Moreover,  since  a  boss,  like  Saturn,  is 
usually  encircled  by  a  "  ring  ",  or  more  f  requentiy  by  two  or  more 
concentric  rings,  he  is  habitually  assisted  in  his  labor  by  the 
counsels  of  his  lieutenants  and  apprentice-bosses,  retaining,  how- 
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be  here  noted  that  sometimes  the  boss-ship  is,  so  to  speak,  put  in 
commission,  and  two  or  three,  even  five  or  six,  men  collectively 
discharge  its  duties.  Of  a  "  ring  "  of  this  character  I  need  only 
say  that,  according  to  my  own  experience  and  observation,  its 
rule  is  usually  more  oppressive  and  less  enlightened  than  that  of 
an  individual  boss,  mainly  for  the  same  reasons  which  have  often 
rendered  a  regency  a  period  of  divided  counsels  and  corrupt  and 
incapable  government:  for  our  particular  purpose  this  evening, 
it  is  altogether  immaterial  whether  by  the  "  boss  "  we  mean  one 
big  politician  or  three  or  four  medium-sized  specimens  of  the 
same  genus. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  with  justice  that  the  boss  has  usurped  the 
power  of  initiative  with  respect  to  elective  municipal  offices;  he 

has  rather  inherited  it,  or  acquired  it  through  a 
Origmof  gradual   and   unpremeditated   accretion   of   his 

rimei  authority,  resulting  from  the  profound  change  in 

our  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  a  political  party.  The  original  con- 
ception of  a  party  was  a  group  of  citizens  gathered  about  a 
prominent  man  with  whose  views  as  to  public  affairs  they  were  in 
S3mipathy  and  whose  suggestions  they  wished  to  see  adopted  in 
the  conduct  of  the  government.  Far  from  the  party's  electing 
its  leader,  the  leader  created  his  party :  no  primary  put  Hamilton 
at  the  head  of  the  Federalists  or  Jefferson  at  the  head  of  the 
Republicans  of  their  day,  any  more  than  a  primary  put  Gladstone 
at  the  head  of  the  Liberals  or  Disraeli  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
servatives of  theirs.  The  party,  it  is  true,  generally  survived  the 
man  who  founded  it;  but  his  successor  as  leader  was  chosen, 
not  by  the  ballots  of  all  who  had  voted  its  ticket,  but  by  a  practical 
test  of  superior  eminence ;  that  man  became  the  new  leader  whom 
it  was  found  by  experience  other  leaders  were  willing  to  obey. 
Nobody  thought  for  a  moment  that  every  citizen  who  "  belonged  " 
to  a  party  in  the  sense  that  he  usually  voted  for  its  candidates, 
was  for  that  reason  entitled  to  a  voice  in  determining  its  policies : 
the  party  was  regarded  as  essentially  a  school  of  political  thought, 
and  the  teacher  or  the  few  teachers  who  guided  it  were  held  to 
speak  with  authority  because  of  exceptional  personal  qualities, 
not  because  of  any  delegation  from  the  pupils  who  listened  and 
followed.    Moreover,  the  notions  that  a  party  constitutes  a  quasi 
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heard  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  speaker  deplore  and  con- 
demn the  general  legalization  of  primaries:  he 
^^8*^*^]^'  said  primaries  ought  to  be,  not  regulated,  but 
mariai Veeded  abolished  and  forbidden  by  law,  and  "party 
leaders  ",  as  he  called  them,  ought  to  be  obUged  to  present  their 
candidates  to  the  voters  on  their  own  avowed  and  individual 
responsibility;  so  that  we  should  know  A.  B.  as  the  candidate  of 
C  D.  or  E.  F.  and  not  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party 
or  of  the  Republican  party,  when  we  came  to  vote  for  or  against 
A.  B.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment,  I  found  myself  much  disposed 
to  sympathize  with  him:  in  the  course  of  a  fairly  long  life, 
having  been  now  for  some  thirty-five  years  always  interested  in 
public  affairs  and  often  more  or  less  concerned  with  politics, 
although  always  avowing  myself  a  party  man,  I  have  never 
voted  in  a  party  primary.  But  we  must  deal  with  the  world  as 
we  find  it,  and  in  the  American  political  world  of  to-day  it 
would  help  and  not  hinder  Boss  C.  D.  or  Boss  £.  F.  in  passing 
off  on  the  voters  his  own  chosen  friend  A.  B.  as  the  choice  of 
the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  party,  if  local  Democrats  or 
local  Republicans  had  not  even  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
opportunity  afforded  by  legalized  primaries  to  repudiate  A.  B. 
altogether.  It  seems  to  me  more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  whether 
we  cannot  secure  somebody  else,  somebody  more  nearly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  this  League,  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  initiative  which  have  fallen  to  the  eminent 
bosses  in  question;  so  that  Democratic  voters  or  Republican 
voters  when  they  come  into  the  primaries  may  not  be  compelled 
to  vote  for  A.  B.  simply  because  the  only  other  candidates  are  the 
ridiculous  G.  H.,  who  has  had  the  impudence  to  nominate  himself, 
and  the  equally  preposterous  I.  J.,  who  has  been  ncxninated  by  a 
self-constituted  committee  of  cranks  because  he  agrees  with  them 
as  to  the  habitability  of  Mars. 

To  attain  this  end,  we  must  first  realize  that  the  duties  thus 
discharged  by  the  boss  are  laborious  and  tmpleasant  duties,  un- 
pleasant even  to  the  boss  and  which  would  be  found  much  more 
unpl^sant  by  such  a  substitute  as  I  have  suggested.  Men  of  the 
right  sort  for  the  office  to  be  filled  must  be,  not  only  discovered, 
which,  of  itself  is  a  toilsome  process,  but  urged,  entreated,  per- 
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slip,  while  he  prepares  his  ballot  in  the  booth,  the  name  of  a 

leader  for  his  party  in  the  city  during  the  next 
Ble^YO  Party      year :  these  slips  would  be  put  in  a  separate  ballot 
"  box  provided  for  each  party,  and  publicly  counted 

by  the  regular  officers  of  election.  The  person  receiving  a 
plurality  of  the  votes  so  cast  would  become  the  "  party  leader  " 
for  the  ensuing  year:  the  three  or  perhaps  the  five  persons  re- 
ceiving the  next  largest  votes  after  his  should  make  up  an  "  ad- 
visory committee  "  for  the  same  period.  The  sole  duty  of  the 
party  leader  would  be  to  place  names  on  a  "  regular  ticket "  at 
the  party's  primaries.  The  advisory  committee  should  be  con- 
sulted as  to  these  names,  and  any  member  of  it  who  disapproved 
of  any  name  could  have  his  dissent  published.  Every  facility 
would  be  given  for  "  independent "  candidacies  both  at  the 
primaries  and  at  the  final  election;  the  nominees  of  the  party 
leader  would  have  no  other  advantage  in  the  former  than  to  be 
designated  as  "  regular  ",  or  by  some  equivalent  title. 

I  do  not  believe  the  party  leader,  chosen  as  above  suggested, 
would  usually  be  the  present  local  boss:  if  he  were,  this  would 
only  show  that  the  boss  fairly  represented  the  party.  In  any 
event,  under  this  system,  the  party's  nominations  would  be  sug- 
gested by  a  representative  consciously  and  intelligently  chosen  to 
do  this  particular  work  and  the  city's  voters  would  know  the  true 
value  of  a  nomination  as  an  assurance  of  fitness.  The  function 
of  the  initiative,  that  is  to  say,  the  duty  of  making  suggestions 
must  fall  in  last  resort  to  an  individual :  if  we  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  anybody  we  make  it  the  business  of  nobody ;  if  we  make 
it  the  business  of  every  body,  whether  in  the  party  or  in  the 
electorate  at  large,  we  leave  it  to  fall  to  anybody  who  grasps  it, 
and  experience  shows  that  this  anybody  will  not  be  usually  a  some- 
body we  want.  I  propose  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
business,  and  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  designated  somebody: 
somebody  else,  somebody  otherwise  chosen,  may  be  possibly,  in- 
deed probably,  better  fitted  to  attend  to  the  work  than  the  some- 
body I  have  just  suggested:  but  assuredly,  whether  we  neglect 
it  or  not,  the  work  must  of  necessity  and  will  certainly  have  at- 
tention, and,  no  less  assuredly,  it  is  now  generally  or  far  too 
often  in  bad  hands. 


The  American  Municipal  Situation. 

♦ 

CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF,  Philadelphia, 

Secretary. 

Charter  revision  and  nomination  reform  have  been  the  two 
most  conspicuous  tendencies  in  a  year  of  unparalleled  municipal 

activity.    It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  or 

SaadiiifltmMit       importance  when    138  cities   within   two  years 

seriously  consider  the  question  of  charter  build- 
ing and  rebuilding.  Within  that  period  26  cities  in  the  North 
Atlantic  group,  18  in  the  South  Atlantic,  43  in  the  Northern 
Central,  26  in  the  Southern  Central  and  25  in  the  Western  and 
Pacific  group  have  called  upon  the  National  Municipal  League 
for  assistance  in  some  form  or  other  of  charter  readjustment. 

The  list  of  cities  includes  practically  all  the  larger  centers — 
Boston,  New  York,  Bu£Falo,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Ta- 
coma,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  West  Virginia  have  authorized  official  investigations  of  the 
question.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin are  the  scenes  of  definite  state- wide  movements  for  im 
proved  charters  for  most  of  the  classes  of  cities  within  their 
borders. 

Boston's  experience  has  been  an  illuminating  and  significant 
one.  The  Boston  charter  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
l^slature,  and  approved  by  Governor  Draper  on  June  11,  1909, 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  i.  Administrative;  2.  Political. 

The  first  part  embodies  the  administrative  features  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  now  original  Boston  Finance  Comnjis- 
sion  providing  for  a  permanent  finance  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  the  chairman 

to  receive  a  salary  of  five  thousand  a  year  and 
™~f  the  other  members  to  serve  without  pay ;  the  sal- 

ary of  the  chairman,  and  at  least  $25,000  addi- 
tional for  the  expenses  of  the  commission,  must  be  appropriated 

(87) 
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by  the  city  council  each  year.  This  commission  is  authorized  to 
employ  such  experts  and  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem  nec- 
essary ;  and  its  duty  will  be  from  time  to  time  to  investigate  any 
and  all  matters  relating  to  appropriations,  loans,  expenditures, 
accounts  and  methods  of  administration  affecting  the  city  of 
Boston  and  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
mayor,  the  city  council,  the  governor,  or  the  general  court.  In 
addition,  the  mayor,  dty  auditor,  or  city  treasurer  may  refer  to 
the  commission  any  claim  against  the  city  which  seems  to  be  of 
doubtful  validity  "  or  otherwise  contrary  to  the  city's  interests/' 
payment  being  withheld  pending  such  consideration.^ 

Department  heads  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  they 
must  be  "  recognized  experts  in  such  work  as  may  devolve  upon 

them  " ;  or  else  they  must  be  "  persons  specially 

pJSSS"  *"^^  ^y  education,  training  or  experience  to 

perform  "  these  duties.  The  mayor  must  certify 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  facts  in  making  appointments,  and 
must  add  that  the  appointment  is  made  "solely  in  the  interest 
of  the  city."  Before  they  become  effective,  however,  they  must 
go  to  the  state  civil-service  commission  for  investigation  and  cer- 
tification as  to  the  facts  alleged.' 

Other  important  sections  provide  for  the  initiative  of  the 
budget  by  the  mayor;  more  careful  safe-guarding  of  long-time 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  city,  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
auditor;  carefully  drawn  provisions  preventing  the  interference 
of  the  city  council  in  the  matters  of  city  contracts  and  city  labor, 
and  the  publication  of  a  "  City  Record  ",  weekly  or  oftener,  under 
the  direction  of  the  mayor.  In  it  all  city  advertisements  must  be 
published,  together  with  other  information  relating  to  the  city, 
proceedings  of  the  council  and  the  school  committee,  and  all 
communications  irom  the  mayor.  There  are  numerous  other  ex- 
cellent details,  the  working-out  of  which,  together  with  the  larger 
and  more  important  feautres,  will  repay  close  watching. 

The  political  part  of  the  Act  was  referred  to  the  voters  of 
Boston  in  alternative  form,  the  choice  being  made  at  the  Novem- 

^  See  article  in  Engineering  News,  October,  1909. 
^  See  paper  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  infra. 
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be  elected  at  any  one  election,  except  the  first.  In  other  words, 
Plan  2  introduces  the  short  ballot ;  whereas,  Plan  i  provides  for 
undivided  responsibility  and  an  unwieldy  body  of  legislators. 
Complexity  characterizes  the  one,  and  comparative  simplicity 
and  directness  the  other. 

Boston,  by  a  small  majority,  endorsed  Plan  No.  2,  the  vote 
being  for  Plan  i,  35,276;  for  Plan  2,  39,170 — ^total,  74446.' 

Although  no  charter  legislation  affecting  Greater  New  York 
was  passed  by  the  state  legislature,  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners chosen  by  Governor  Hughes  to  suggest 
v*v^i,  ^^        a  new  charter  for  the  city  constituted  an  im- 

^  ^      portant  event.    The  existing  charter  is  a  hodge- 

podge of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  laws  and  regulations.  No 
small  part  of  the  provisions  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  an  organic 
law.  The  commissioners  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  preparing 
a  municipal  constitution  in  place  of  a  body  of  statutes  including, 
it  is  estimated,  over  a  half-million  words.  They  drafted  a 
charter  of  about  70,000  words  and  a  body  of  administrative  law 
of  nearly  equal  size.  In  other  words,  the  two  represented  phy- 
sically one-quarter  the  content  of  the  present  charter  alone. 

In  substance  it  suggested  that  the  borough  presidents  should  be 
shorn  of  administrative  functions  and  devote  their  attention 
solely  to  the  great  financial  work  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment;  that  the  administrative  work  be  given  to  heads 
of  departments  directly  responsible  to  the  mayor,  and  to  bureaus, 
some  under  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  some 
under  other  departments,  and  a  council  of  39  members  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  unwieldy  and  unnecessary  board  of  alder- 
men. A  notable  change  suggested  was  the  one  which  outlined 
the  abolition  of  the  street-cleaning  department,  putting  its  work 
as  well  as  that  of  repairing  streets,  care  of  sewers  and  the  like 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  borough  presidents,  into  a  "  Depart- 
ment of  Street  Control."  The  power  to  grant  franchises  was 
transferred  from  the  board  of  aldermen  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  the  proposed  council  to  have  authority 
of  making  ordinances  only ;  in  other  words,  it  was  to  be  made  a 

*  The  vote  for  Governor  at  the  same  election  was  76,190  (Republican, 
28,542;  Democratic,  47,648). — Editor. 
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books.*  Chaos  was  only  prevented  by  the  supreme  court  ex- 
tending the  operation  of  the  judgment  of  ouster  for  a  suflS- 
dent  time  to  enable  the  governor  to  call  together  the  state  legis- 
lature to  enact  the  necessary  l^slation.  The  Municipal  Code 
passed  by  the  legislature  in  1901  proved  cumbersome  and  expen- 
sive, especially  in  the  smaller  cities.    So  great  and  so  widespread 

was  the  discontent  with  it  that  the  legislature  of 
«^e  Law  in       j^  passed  a  law,  known  as  the  "  Paine  Law,*' 

which  abolished  unnecessary  boards,  centralized 
administrative  power,  simplified  the  machinery  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  enforced  responsibility  and  accountability.  Under 
the  amendments  the  mayor  will  be  actually,  not  figuratively,  the 
responsible  head  of  the  administrative  departments  of  the  city 
government.* 

In  St.  Louis,  where  a  board  of  freeholders  is  at  work,  the 
same  fight  for  simplicity  is  being  made,  but  with  what  result  it 
is  not  now  possible  to  foretell.  The  St.  Louis  Civic  League,  an 
unusually  effective  organization,  has  very  carefully  studied  the 
situation  and  made  suggestions  under  the  title  of  a  **  Plan  for 
New  City  Charter  "  that  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  engraft  the 

best  ideas  of  the  English  and  Prussian  systems 

on  the  American  system.  It  suggests  that  the 
municipal  assembly  should  be  composed  of  eighteen  members 
receiving  each  an  annual  salary  of  $2,400  elected  at  large  for 
terms  of  six  years ;  six  members  to  be  elected  every  two  years ; 
the  members  to  be  assigned,  two  to  each  of  the  nine  departments 
as  members  of  a  supervisory  committee.  The  mayor  should, 
furthermore,  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  appointing  two  respon- 
sible citizens  not  holding  public  office  selected  for  their  fecial 
information  and  qualifications,  to  act  in  conjuncticm  with  the 
members  of  the  assembly.  These  four  persons  so  designated  to 
have,  however,  only  supervisory,  not  directory,  power  over  the 
department. 

The  mayor  to  be  elected  for  four  years  should  be  the  executive 
officer  of  the  city,  and  primarily  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion, with  power  to  appoint  the  heads  of  the  city  department 

*  See  Proceedings  of  Boston  and  Detroit  Proceedings. 
^  See  paper  of  John  R.  Schindel,  infra. 
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nicipal  matters  is  thus  met  by  "  down  state  papers,"  the  following 
being  from  the  Rockford  Star: 

"  The  legislature  has  wisely  refused  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
the  city  of  Chicago  at  the  expense  of  the  state  at  large.  If  the 
legislation  sought  by  Chicago  were  granted  that  aty  would, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  a  state  of  itself.  It  would  con- 
tinue to  send  boss-owned  representatives  to  the  legislature  who 
would  vote  on  matters  affecting  the  commonwealth,  but  the  '  down 
state '  members  would  have  no  voice  in  matters  relating  to 
Chicago. 

"  The  legislature  will  not  add  to  Chicago's  power  until  that 
city  is  restricted  in  its  legislative  representation.  At  the  present 
rate  of  growth  it  will  not  be  long  before  Chicago  will  control  the 
legislature.  *  Down  state '  people  view  that  possibility  with  con- 
siderable alarm.  The  class  of  men  Chicago  sends  to  the  legis- 
lature is  not  such  that  their  increase  can  be  viewed  with  equa- 
nimity. To  allow  Chicago  a  majority  in  each  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  not  best  for  the  people  of  the  entire  state,  nor  would 
it  be  beneficial  to  Chicago.  The  country  districts  do  not  send 
their  best  men  to  the  legislature,  but  such  as  they  are  they  are 
not  boss  made.  They  come  from  a  free  and  independent  con- 
stituency which  will  not  tolerate  self-appointed  political  bosses." 

It  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  considerable  measure  of 
merit  in  the  demand  that  the  city  send  a  better  grade  of  represen- 
tatives, but  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  city's 
right  of  self-government. 

Municipal  home  rule,  although  apparently  a  far  cry  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  is  a  living  actuality  in  St.  Louis,  and  under 

the  new  constitution  in  Michigan.  The  consti- 
?™v^^  tution  adopted  a  year  ago  gave  to  Michigan  mu- 

nicipalities a  very  considerable  degree  of  real 
self-government.  The  Michigan  legislature,  acting  under  the 
constitutional  provision,  has  enacted  laws  in  obedience  to  its 
mandates  working  out  the  details  of  an  effective  home  rule.* 

A  healthy  movement  for  genuine  home  rule  has  been  inau- 
gurated in  Wisconsin,  the  first  steps  having  been  taken  at  the 
Marinette  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  League  of  Municipalities. 
Although  the  recent  legislature  provided  for  an  optional  form  of 
commission  government,  the  movement  referred  to  is  of  a  more 

•  See  paper  of  the  Hon.  Guy  A.  Miller,  infra, — Editor. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  the  cities  which  have  adopted  one  or 
another  form  of  commission  government: 

Galveston,  Houston,  Waco,  Fort  Worth, 
ChN>wth  of  Austin,  El  Paso,  Dallas,  Denison,  San  Antonio, 

▼em«n  Greenville,  Sherman,  Beaumont,  Orange,  Texas. 

Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Keokuk,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  Topeka,  Wichita,  Hutchinson,  In- 
dependence, Anthony,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

Haverhill,  Gloucester,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts. 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

Boise,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Berkeley,  San  Diego,  Riverside,  California. 

Minot,  Bismarck,  Mandan,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 

Colorado  Springs,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

Ardmore,  Sapulpa,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Tacoma,  Washington. 

Memphis,  Bristol,  Qarksville,  Richard  City,  Tcnn. 

The  discussion  of  the  proposition  is  country-wide.  From  New 
England,  where  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President-emeritus  of 
Harvard,  is  the  chief  proponent,  to  Oregon;  and  from  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin  to  Texas,  Mississippi  and  Florida.  State 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislatures  of  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  Virginia,  Florida,  Indiana  and  Montana,  and  although 
not  enacted  into  law,  the  popular  demand  is  growing  so  rapidly 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be  placed  on  the  statute 
books. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
the  question  is  now  actively  under  discussion  in  thirty-three  (33) 
cities,  representing  twenty-five  states. 

Surely  this  is  a  marvelous  showing  for  any  form  of  govern- 
ment and  indicates  the  hunger  of  the  American  municipal 
citizen  for  relief  from  city  ills  and  for  a  more  efficient  form 
of  government.  While  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  commission  form  is  not  new  in  America,  Boston,  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  J.  H.  Beale,  Jr.,  of  Harvard,  having  started  out 
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election  must  be  held  three  weeks  later.  At  the  first  election  the 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  several 
offices  in  question  shall  be  deemed  elected  provided  that  number 
is  "  greater  than  one-half  the  number  of  ballots  cast  at  such  elec- 
tion." In  case  of  any  non-elections,  then,  so  far  as  unfilled 
offices  are  concerned,  the  regular  election  becomes  a  primary  and 
the  two  candidates  who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  (or 
three  in  case  of  a  tie)  become  the  nominees  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
second  election. 

At  the  first  election  (May  i)  under  the  new  charter  there 
were  four  candidates  for  mayor,  four  for  auditor,  twenty-nine 
^  for  councilmen  or  commissioners,  and  twenty- 

^^'  one  for  school  directors-there  being  four  coun- 

cilmen  and  four  school  directors  to  be  elected. 
The  large  number  of  candidates  produced  some  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  voters  at  first ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  most  of  them 
were  negligible  and  could  be  easily  eliminated.  In  the  words  of 
a  local  observer,  "  There  were  lo  candidates  for  councilmen  and 
lo  for  school  directors  that  were  to  be  taken  seriously.  This  has 
been  the  first  occasion  in  years  when  there  was  any  incentive  to 
go  to  the  polls  at  a  local  election,  the  first  time  there  was  any 
real  choice  to  be  made;  and  this  was  the  first  time,  too,  that 
there  were  candidates  worth  voting  for.  Very  satisfactory  can- 
didates had  been  brought  out  by  the  non-partisan  nomination. 
The  first  election  was  very  interesting,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
entitled  voters  participating." 

A  very  strong  fight  was  put  up  by  the  local  machine  to  retain 
control,  and  a  popular  political  leader  was  nominated  for  mayor 
— a  strong  vote-getter ;  but  the  "  Good  Government "  people  were 
well  organized  and  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded.  At 
the  last  moment  a  partisan  call  to  stand  by  the  party  as  against 
any  non-partisan  ticket,  a  cry  that  has  always  worked  success- 
fully under  the  old  methods  of  nomination,  was  made,  but  the 
result  of  the  election  was  a  decided  victory  for  the  "  Good  Gov- 
ernment "  forces,  the  candidate  for  mayor  receiving  a  clear  ma- 
jority over  all  other  candidates,  as  did  the  candidate  for  auditor. 
Among  the  highest  eight  candidates  for  councilmen,  the  first 
four  were  "  Good  Government "  candidates ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
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commission  form  of  govermnent.  The  situation  there  is  suffi- 
ciently complicated  and  extended  to  afford  a  very  fair  test  of 
the  efficiency  of  cities  of  the  second  rank.  Buffalo,  New  York, 
has  voted  to  try  the  experiment,  if  the  state  legislature  will  give 
its  assent. 

There  is  one  danger  which  advocates  of  the  conunission  form 
of  government  must  guard  themselves  against;  that  is,  the  feel- 
ing that  it  constitutes  a  panacea  for  municipal  ills.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  principal  proponents  of  the  Galveston  plan,  "  The 
commission  plan  is  all  right.  It  is  an  improvement,  an  unquali- 
fied success ;  but  no  plan  can  be  devised  which  is  self -operative, 
or  which  will  relieve  the  people  from  the  responsibilities  of  self- 
government.  It  is  my  belief  that  every  city  will  have  just  such 
city  government  as  its  people  deserves." 

Taccnna's  charter  commission,  recognizing  this  feature,  has 
determined  to  carry  on  the  fight,  the  electorate  having  already 
approved  the  commission  form,  until  the  right  sort  of  men  are 
chosen  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  They  realize, 
as  E.  L.  Godkin  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  that  "  No  mu- 
nicipal reform  will  last  long,  or  prove  efficient,  without  a  strong 
and  healthy  public  opinion  behind  it.  With  this,  almost  any 
charter  would  prove  efficient."  We  may  add,  however,  that  the 
commission  form  of  government,  with  the  safeguards  which  have 
been  thrown  around  it,  constitutes  a  very  substantial  step  forward 
in  the  betterment  of  municipal  government  in  America. 

The  merit  system  has  been  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
later  forms  of  commission  charters.  For  instance,  the  Kansas 
law  giving  to  the  cities  of  that  State  the  opportunity  of  adopting 
a  commission  form  of  government,  contains  excellent  civil  ser- 
vice provisions.  In  fact,  all  of  the  charters  that  are  based  on 
the  Des  Moines  modification  of  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment, contain  more  or  less  adequate  civil  service  provisions.^ 
The  new  Ohio  municipal  code  contains  fairly  comprehensive 
civil  service  provisions:  the  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion; the  president  of  the  board  of  sinking-fund  commissioners 
and  the  president  of  the  council  are  made  a  commissicm  of  three 

^  See  editorial  in  Good  Govtmment,  for  November,  1909. — Eonot. 
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is  coming  to  be  much  more  frequent.  Among  the  most  notable 
instances  during  the  past  year  are  those  of  the  Municipal  League 
of  North  Dakota  (composed  of  officials *of  municipalities),  and 
the  grand  jury  of  Hennepin  County,  Minnesota  (in  which 
Minneapolis  is  situated).  In  the  latter's  presentment  on  civic 
conditions  are  these  significant  words,  "We  also  find  that  the 
heads  of  departments  are  harassed  and  badly  handicapped  by 
persistent  and  greedy  aldermanic  politicians  by  insisting  on  forc- 
ing incompetent  help  upon  them,  presumably  to  pay  their  politi- 
cal debts.  If  the  heads  of  the  departments  had  absolute  control 
of  their  offices  and  employees  under  civil  service,  it  would  be  a 
godsend  to  the  taxpayers." 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  movement  for  the  commission 
form  of  government  is  the  impetus  which  it  has  given  to  the 
^    ^,  movement  for  the  "  short  ballot ".     No  small 

Ballot  P^"^  ^^  '^^  success  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 

that  it  simplifies  the  issues  presented  to  the 
elector,  in  that  he  is  called  upon  to  choose  but  five  officials 
charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  whole  government  of 
the  municipality.  This  represents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bur- 
den placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  elector  in  the  large  majority 
of  American  cities,  where  he  is  called  upon  to  select  "  platoons  " 
of  administrative,  judicial  and  legislative  officers,  not  to  mention 
school  directors  and  election  officers.  The  consequence  is,  as 
has  so  often  been  pointed  out  at  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  the  elector  is  by  force  of  circumstances  com- 
pelled to  depend  either  upon  some  party  for  advice  and  sugges- 
tion, or  upon  some  volunteer  organization  like  a  municipal  voters' 
league,  or  civic  association. 

A  short  ballot  organization  has  been  formed  during  the  year, 
not  with  the  thought  of  advocating  specific  applications  of  the 
idea,  but  to  assist  in  establishing  the  groundwork  for  educating 
the  American  people  in  an  understanding  of  the  principle.  The 
purpose  of  this  organization,  according  to  its  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, is : 

"  To  explain  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  principle 
that  democracy  can  reacli  more  efficient  working  through  a 
drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  officials  elected,  thus  securing 
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a  ballot  which  is  very  short  and  which  includes  only  offices  that 
are  of  sufficient  public  interest  to  attract  from  the  voters  a  scru- 
tiny and  comparison  of  candidates  adequate  to  make  their  re- 
spective individual  merits  a  matter  of  common  knowledge." 

Nomination  reform  has  been  a  burning  issue  in  New  York 
and  in  Illinois.    Since  our  last  report,  on  the  subject,  Michigan, 

New  Hampshire,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Califor- 
■radiiatioii  ^ia  have  abolished  nominating  conventions  and 

installed  in  their  place  a  system  of  direct  nomi- 
nation. Nineteen  states  now  possess  a  mandatory  system  of 
direct  nominations  covering  all  offices  except  that  of  delegate  to 
the  national  nominating  conventions.  These  are:  California, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota, 
Oldahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington  and  Wis- 
consin. 

In  three  states  there  is  a  mandatory  system  of  direct  nomi- 
nations covering  all  offices  excepting  positions  in  the  state  gov- 
ernment and  delegates  to  the  national  nominating  conventions: 
Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  four  states  there  is  an  optional  system  of  direct  nominations 
covering  all  offices  except  delegate  to  the  national  nominating 
conventions :  Alabama,  Florida,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

In  four  states  there  is  a  mandatory  system  of  direct  nomina- 
tions that  apply  to  certain  localities  or  offices:  Indiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey  and  Tennessee. 

In  ten  or  more  states  there  is  an  optional  system  of  direct  nomi- 
nation covering  certain  localities  or  offices:  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Indiana,  Maryland,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
California  and  Rhode  Island." 

In  most  of  the  Southern  states  direct  nominations  prevail  in 
the  majority  party. 

Governor  Hughes  has  forced  the  issue  for  direct  nominations 
in  New  York.  He  is  to-day  the  most  prominent  and  conspicuous 
representative  in  office  of  the  growing  public  protest  against 
what  he  describes  as  "  the  control  of  the  powers  of  government 

•  I  am  indebted  to  George  H.  Shibley,  of  Washington,  for  the  fore- 
going concise  summary  of  the  situation. — C.  R.  W. 
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by  selfish  interests."  Both  in  his  formal  messages  and  in  his 
speeches  he  has  presented  the  issue  clearly  and  ccMicisely.  In 
one  of  the  former  he  declared : 

"  In  theory,  party  candidates  are  selected  by  those  who  have 
been  chosen  by  the  party  voters  to  represent  them  in  conventions. 
In  practice,  the  delegates  to  nominating  conventions  are  gen- 
erally mere  pieces  on  the  political  chessboard,  and  most  of  them 
mig^t  be  inanimate  so  far  as  their  effective  participation  in  the 
choice  of  candidates  is  concerned.  Party  candidates  are  in  effect 
generally  appointed  by  those  who  have  not  been  invested  with  any 
such  appointing  power." 

This  practice  in  his  opinion  has  had  four  unfortunate  results. 
It  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  party  leadership;  it  tends  to 
discourage  party  voters  from  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
party.  Candidates  too  often  regard  themselves  as  primarily 
accountable  not  to  their  constituents,  nor  in  the  broad  sense  to 
their  party,  but  to  those  individual  leaders  to  whom  they  realize 
they  owe  their  c^ces  and  upon  the  continuance  of  whose  favor 
they  feel  that  their  political  future  depends.  The  fourth  evil, 
and  the  most  serious,  is  the  consequence  to  the  people  at  large : 

"  To  the  extent  that  party  machinery  can  be  dominated  by  the 
few,  the  opportunity  for  special  interests  which  desire  to  control 
the  administration  of  government,  to  shape  the  laws,  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  laws  or  to  break  laws  with  impunity,  is  increased. 
These  interests  are  ever  at  work  stealthily  and  persistently  en- 
deavoring to  pervert  the  government  to  the  service  of  their  own 
ends.  All  that  is  worst  in  our  public  life,  finds  its  readiest  means 
of  access  to  power  through  the  control  of  the  nominating  ma- 
chinery of  parties." 

Governor  Hughes'  ideas  in  regard  to  nomination  reform  were 
embodied  in  a  bill  known  as  the  "  Hinman-Greene  Bill,"  the 
principal  features  of  which  were : 

Designation  of  candidates  for  nomination  by  party  committees 
instead  of  the  present  convention  system. 

All  candidates  for  party  committees  are  to  be 
DireetFrimariei  nominated  by  petition  only,  signed  by  a  specific 
in  Hew  York        number  of  enrolled  voters,  and  are  to  be  elected 

annually. 
The  basis  of  representation  of  each  committeeman  is  made  pro- 
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vide  nominaticHi  reform  have  been  overturned  by  the  supreme 

court.  It  must  be  frankly  admitted,  as  one  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  pointed  out,  that  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Illinois  supreme  court  declaring  the  last  primary 
law  tmconstitutional  will  make  it  difficult  to  induce  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  a  satisfactory  measure.  The  court  has  held  that 
a  primary  is  an  election.  The  question,  therefore,  arises  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  to  the  elector  at  a  primary  elec- 
tion the  right  to  cumulate  his  votes  that  he  now  has  at  a  general 
election. 

Governor  Deneen  and  his  supporters  are  pledged  to  carry  on 
the  fight;  and  the  coming  winter  will  no  doubt  see  an  appeal  to 
the  people  similar  to  that  which  Grovernor  Hughes  has  made  in 
New  York. 

Governor  Fort,  in  New  Jersey,  is  also  carrying  on  a  similar 
campaign,  but  with  what  prospects  of  success  it  is  not  now  pos- 
sible to  forecast.  In  a  recent  speech  he  said :  "  I  have  been  criti- 
cized for  going  before  the  people  in  person  and  pleading  the 
cause  of  direct  nomination ;  but  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  a 
governor  to  make  reccnnmendations  to  the  people  as  well  as  to 
the  legislators.  I  had  rather  go  to  the  people  and  give  them  my 
idea  of  what  is  best  than  sit  in  the  back  room  and  dicker  for 
political  votes.    I  will  not  do  that." 

There  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  advocates  of 
direct  nominations  to  consider  the  enactment  of  the  law  as  the 

beginning  and  the  end  of  their  work,  overlook- 
^laddphia's  j^g  the  fact  that  the  direct  primary  is  an  oppor- 
^™^J^  tunity,  not  a  cure.    The  most  that  good  laws  can 

do  is  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  reaction- 
ary elements  to  promote  evils  and  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
progressive  elements  not  only  to  prevent  or  cure  them,  but  easily 
and  effectively  to  advance  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

Philadelphia  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  what  could  have 
been  done  at  the  primaries  under  a  system  of  direct  nominations 
if  the  independent  elements  had  utilized  the  machinery  which 
the  law  placed  within  their  reach.  On  June  5th  last  the  primaries 
were  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  under  the  law  of  1906.  The 
Republican  organization  had  selected  its  candidate  for  district 
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in  this  connection,  "When  men  strike  hands  across  the  party 
fence  to  do  the  behest  of  pcditicians,  to  compass  a  union  for 
pltmder,  to  band  together  for  the  withholding  of  good  legisla- 
tion/' why  should  not  public-spirited  citizens  disregard  party 
ties  and  affiliations  and  work  together  for  the  omimon  good  of 
their  locality? 

An  encouraging  phase  of  the  present  American  municipal 
situaticm  is  to  be  seen  in  the  improved  character  of  the  can- 
didates nominated  by  the  party  organizations.  Heretofore  party 
titles  and  designations  have  sufficed  to  pull  through  many  an 
unsavory  candidate;  but  now  party  managers  realize  in  many 
localities  that  the  only  way  they  can  hope  to  win  is  by  putting 
up  men  of  a  high  character  who  will  appeal  to  the  general  com- 
munity irrespective  of  their  party  endorsement  Tammany,  for 
instance,  in  the  campaign  just  concluded,  was  compelled  to 
nominate  Justice  Gaynor,  not  because  he  was  a  man  of  their 
own  liking,  but  because  they  felt  that  his  character  and  repu- 
tation were  such  as  would  detract  attention  from  the  character 
of  the  rest  of  their  ticket.  Fortunately  for  the  good  of  New 
York  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  municipal  movement  in 
America,  the  voters  of  Greater  New  York,  while  accepting  Justice 
Gaynor,  rejected  his  colleagues  by  a  decisive  vote. 

Interest  in  the  recall  has  continued  unabated  during  the  past 
year.     In  fact,  the  utilization  of  this  new  measure  of  popular 

control  by  the  electorate  of  Los  Angeles,  brings 

*  forcibly  to  mind  its  rapid  development.*  In 
Nevada  this  year's  legislature  submitted  to  the  next  legislature 
a  constitutional  amendment  establishing  in  the  people  a  power  to 
recall  their  public  officers.  The  new  Boston  charter  contains 
a  modified  recall ;  and  nearly  all  the  new  commissioned-governed 
cities  have  it.  The  recall  has  been  used  successfully  in  Los  An- 
geles, in  Junction  City,  Kansas,  and  in  Estacada,  Arizona. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Los  Angeles,  which  originated  the 
recall  as  an  instrument  of  popular  control  in  municipal  affairs, 
to  afford  the  most  extended  application  of  the  provision  thus  far 
had.    The  Los  Angeles  Municipal  League,  with  the  co-operation 

•  See  paper  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh  Proceedings. 
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were  warned  a  year  ago  against  the  misuse  of  the  system;  but 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Municipal  League  declares,  **  Like 
the  bicycle  and  automobile  crazes  in  their  day,  the  tendency  to 
run  too  fast  at  first  seems  almost  irresistible." 

Nevertheless,  the  election  seems  to  have  been  most  intelligently 
conducted.  There  was  a  great  amount  of  advance  information 
and  advice  sent  out  in  the  way  of  circulars,  pamphlets  and  a  very 
carefully-prepared  report  from  the  taxpayers'  league.  The  elec- 
tion was  quietly  conducted  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any 
improper  voting.  The  progressives  identified  with  the  Taxpayers' 
League  expressing  themselves  as  being  on  the  whole  "  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  the  result."  On  one  or  two  minor  points 
its  recommendations  were  overruled ;  but  only  such  issues  as  were 
considered  proper  were  passed ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
feeling  that  the  rejection  of  the  commission  form  of  government 
was  on  the  whole  and  under  all  the  circumstances  wisest,  al- 
though there  was  more  division  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  inde- 
pendents on  this  point  than  on  any  other. 

The  vote  for  mayor  was  18,000  and  on  the  referenda  it  aver- 
aged 15,000 — a  surprisingly  large  proportion.^^ 

Former  United  States  Senator  Joseph  Simon,  the  Republican 
candidate,  was  elected  mayor ;  but,  as  Thomas  N.  Strong,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  league,  declared  in  the  Oregon  Citizen:  "  Every 
substantial  reform  will  abide ;  and  neither  Mr.  Simon  nor  any  one 
else  will  ever  be  able  to  restore  the  old  evil  conditions,  nor  will 
he  nor  any  intelligent  person  desire  to  do  so.  It  would  not  pay ; 
and  in  the  last  analysis  corruption  prevailed  because  it  paid,  and 
reform  will  now  prevail  because  it  will  pay."  Mayor  Simon'j 
conduct  of  his  ofHce  since  assuming  its  duties  has  been  such  as 
to  justify  Mr.  Strong's  judgment. 

Arkansas'  legislature  submitted  to  the  people  this  )rear  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  the  establishment  of  the  referendum 

and  initiative,  the  system  proposed  being  the  one 
Spread  of  the  now  in  use  in  Oregon.  Nevada's  legislature  took 
idtiative  and  ^j^^  g^.^^  ^^  toward  amending  its  constitution 
Referendum  t  ••««••        t_ 

along  similar  hnes.  In  municipal  attairs  wher- 
ever the  Des  Moines  plan  of  government  has  been  adopted, 

11  See  paper  of  Joseph  N.  Teal,  infra. — Editor. 
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it  has  been  in  conjunction  with  provisions  providing  for  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  Kansas  has  established  the 
initiative  and  referendum  in  all  the  cities  of  the  state.  Following 
are  the  states  where  the  initiative  and  referendum  are  used  in 
some  of  the  cities  or  in  all  of  them :  California,  Colorado,  Dela- 
ware, Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington :  in 
all  20  states.  The  states  where  the  initiative  and  referendum 
are  in  full  operation  for  statute  and  municipal  law  are:  Maine, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Oregon  and  South  Dakota.  In 
all  of  the  states  so  far  mentioned  except  Maine  and  Montana, 
the  initiative  applies  to  constitutional  changes. 

Franchise  questions  continue  to  occupy  a  leading  place  in  the 
consideration  of  municipal  administrators,  legislators  and  stu- 
,^  dents.     The  experiments  that  are  working  out 

Efindation  ^"  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin  and  New  York  in 

the  state  control  of  franchises  are  being  closely 
watched. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  express  the  most  advanced  thought  in  re- 
gard to  the  control  of  public  utilities  through  state  or  municipal 
boards,  by  paraphrasing  the  opinion  of  an  official  of  the  New 
York  commission,  who,  although  a  firm  believer  in  the  principle 
of  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  all  utilities  like  trans- 
portation, water,  gas,  electric  light,  telephones — realizes  that  all 
municipal  administrations  are  now  most  neglectful  in  the  per- 
formance of  many  of  the  functions  which  they  already  have,  and 
that  there  is  no  adequate  municipal  machinery  ready  at  hand 
for  the  operation  of  all  these  utilities  by  the  city.  This  ma- 
chinery, perhaps,  could  be  easily  and  quickly  provided  if  the 
conviction  that  public  ownership  was  the  best  policy  should  really 
take  hold  of  the  community  to  the  extent  of  overcoming  the 
present  antagonism  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  operat- 
ing public  utilities,  and  practically  all  other  men  of  large  affairs 
associated  with  them  in  the  advancement  of  private  enterprises. 

When,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  municipal  owner- 
ship in  the  teeth  of  the  most  determined  opposition  of  the  men 
best  qualified  to  operate  public  utilities,  it  is  a  matter  of  neces- 
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sity  that  the  city  should  prepare  itself  by  gradually  building  up 
the  machinery  necessary  for  success  in  case  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  is  attained. 

In  reference  to  public  service  commissions  one  fact  must  be 
steadily  borne  in  mind,  and  yet  it  is  often  overlooked;  the 

creation  of  these  commissions  does  not  mean 
ij*^^  ^*  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  any  power  over 

public  service  corporations.  The  legislature  has 
almost  always  and  invariably  had  the  power  to  regulate  them  as 
to  their  rates  and  as  to  the  kind  of  service  they  must  furnish  to 
the  public.  The  trouble  heretofore  has  not  been  so  much  with 
the  legal  power  to  do  these  things,  but  with  the  question  of  the 
practicability  to  exercise  that  power  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  and 
impracticable  for  the  legislature  either  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
quiry or  to  maintain  the  continuous  supervision,  or  even  to 
arrive  at  an  intelligent  judgment  on  these  necessarily  intricate 
matters.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  division  of  re- 
sponsibility among  a  hundred  or  more  persons  increases  infinitely 
the  chance  of  corruption  and  favoritism,  we  see  how  utterly  hope- 
less any  real  and  substantial  control  of  the  situation — ^honest  and 
intelligent  and  competent  control  by  a  legislature — must  be. 
After  years  and  years  of  floundering  between  scandalous  sub- 
serviency to  corporations  on  the  one  hand,  and  ignorant  or  vicious 
or  dishonest  attacks  upon  them  on  the  other,  the  progressive  com- 
munities of  the  country  are  coming  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  to  get  this  business  of  the  people  attended  to  promptly  and 
satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  to  entrust  it  to  small  and  well-paid 
commissions  of  competent  men  charged  with  due  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  opening  of  the  McAdoo  tunnels  between  New  York  and 
Jersey  City  represents  far  more  than  a  great  engineering  achieve- 
ment, great  though  that  is.    It  represents  a  new 
^*  ^^^®  policy  on  the  part  of  corporations  in  dealing 

••wa  ^j^  ^j^^  public.    At  the  formal  opening  of  the 

tunnels  Mr.  McAdoo,  who  was  the  genius  that  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  tunnels  and  organized  their  construction,  declared: 
"  We  believe  in  the  *  public  be  pleased '  policy,  as  opposed  to  that 
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dominated  by  red  tape.  The  public  wants  fair  play,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  demand  and  get  it.  Intelligent  management  of  prop- 
erties will  recognize  that  those  that  give  freely  to  their  customers 
good  service  at  reasonable  cost  will,  I  believe,  have  little  caus^ 
to  complain  of  unfair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  le^slators  or 
commissions.  The  commission  that  demands  only  fair  and  rea- 
sonable treatment  of  the  consumer,  and  in  return  secures  the 
corporation  from  piratical  attack  of  competitors  organized  only 
to  be  bought  out  will,  in  the  end,  prove  a  bulwark  to  the  security 
holder." 

Street  railway  matters  have  continued  to  occupy  the  attenti(Mi 
of  Cleveland  during  the  past  year,  although  a  settlement  is  now 

in  sight.    The  whole  question  was  thrashed  out 

Street  fi.ftilwavi  ^"  ^  special  campaign,  concluded  August  3rd,  re- 
sulting in  the  defeat  of  Mayor  Johnson's  plan 
by  a  vote  of  35,000  to  31,000.  Two  years  ago  the  Municipal 
Traction  Company  was  formed  by  Mayor  Johnson  as  a  holding 
company.  It  was  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  independent  trus- 
tees who  would  operate  the  street-cars  not  for  private  profit,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens.  It  seemed  to  many  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  situation  that  if  the  street-railway  problem  of  Qevc- 
land,  which  was  t3rpical  of  that  of  many  other  cities  in  the  country, 
could  be  settled  on  this  basis,  it  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance 
in  the  management  of  all  public  utilities.  The  experiment  failed, 
however,  and  the  Municipal  Traction  Company  has  become  bank- 
rupt, and  its  affairs  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  appointed 
by  the  federal  courts. 

Without  going  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  this  failure 
and  of  the  complications  incident  thereto,  suffice  it  to  say  that  a 
plan  which  was  proposed  by  Judge  Tayler  of  the  U.  S.  court 
and  backed  by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
settlement  of  all  the  difficulties  and  which  would  enable  all  the 
street-car  lines  of  the  city  to  be  run  at  a  uniform  fare  which 
should  rise  or  fall  in  accordance  with  the  net  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany, limited  by  the  plan  itself  to  6  per  cent. — ^was  defeated  by 
Mayor  Johnson.  In  turn,  he  proposed  an  alternative  plan,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  people  on  a  referendum  vote  and  defeated. 
The  plan  suggested  by  Judge  Tayler  was  then  taken  up  and  was 
made  the  basis  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  IcHig-pending  diffi- 
culties. 


«*\ 
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to  the  representatives  of  the  court  the  difference  between  the 
rates  charged  and  those  fixed  by  the  legislature,  to  be  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  highest  court.  In  sub- 
stance the  supreme  court  declared  that  the  controversy  had  been 
brought  prematurely  and  that  it  could  not  pronounce  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law. 

In  its  memorandum  accompanying  the  decisicm  the  court  enun- 
ciated certain  rules  which  would  guide  it  in  determining  whether 
a  rate  was  just  or  not.  One  rule  was  that  in  this  case  under  the 
circumstances  the  rates  charged  should  allow  a  return  of  at  least 
6  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  company's  property.  If  the 
company  should  receive  that  percentage  it  woud  get  all  that  as 
a  monopoly  it  could  demand.  In  estimating  the  value  of  that 
property  the  court  maintained  that  the  amount  on  which  this  per- 
centage is  to  be  reckoned  should  include  the  value  of  the  fran- 
chises as  that  value  had  been  accepted  by  the  state. 

As  the  state  had  never  questioned  the  valuation  of  the  com- 
pany's capital  stock  as  it  was  fixed  by  the  constituent  com- 
panies when  they  were  consolidated,  the  state  could  not  now,  the 
court  maintained,  be  heard  to  question  that  valuation.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  The  Outlook,  this  rule  implies  that  if  a  state  for 
taxing  purposes  appraises  a  franchise  and  pays  a  property  tax  upon 
it,  then  the  state  must  allow  the  company  that  holds  the  franchise 

to  collect  interest  upon  it  from  the  ratepayers. 
Interett  on  Such  a  rule  would  make  a  franchise  taxation  un- 

Ranonues  popular  if  not  impracticable ;  for  what  the  utility 

company  pays  to  the  state  in  taxes  it  would  collect  many  times 
over  in  the  increase  of  rates  sufficient  to  make  up  a  6  per  cent 
income  on  the  franchise.  Even  if  a  franchise  tax  of  as  much  as 
6  per  cent,  to  balance  a  6  per  cent,  income  could  be  laid,  there 
would  still  be  an  inequality;  for  while  the  tax  would  go  to  the 
whole  state,  it  would  be  paid  by  a  small  minority  of  the  state, 
namely,  the  patrons  of  that  particular  utility.  The  people  would 
eventually  rather  sacrifice  the  state  tax  than  pay  in  rates  several 
times  the  amount  of  the  tax  merely  for  the  right  to  lay  the  tax. 
In  substance  the  court  has  said  a  state  can  not  regard  a  fran- 
chise as  private  property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  without 
allowing  the  owner  of  the  franchise  to  regard  it  as  private  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  dividends. 
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the  passage  of  an  ordinance  appropriating  $200  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  which  he  was  directly  interested.  Four  men  have  already 
been  convicted  of  complicity  in  the  Harrisburg  capitol  graft, 
two  having  died  since  sentence  was  prcmounced.  A  fifth  person, 
who  was  implicated  in  the  scandal,  died  before  the  day  of  trial, 
and  another  has  gone  crazy.  The  same  day  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania grafters  were  sentenced,  a  former  member  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  board  of  control  was  sentenced  to  four  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  accepting  a  bribe  from  the  local  representative  of  a 
paving  company. 

In  Pittsburgh  a  group  of  councilmen  have  been  convicted  of 
accepting  bribes  and  a  bank  president  of  giving  them,  and  certain 
third  parties  have  also  been  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  law. 
Every  man  known  to  be  guilty  of  participation  in  the  grafting 
operations  brought  to  light  by  the  Civic  League  of  Pittsburgh 
has  been  tried  and  convicted. 

One  of  the  most  sensational  and  important  occurrences  of  the 
year  in  Chicago  was  the  indictment  and  conviction  of  police  in- 
spector Edward  McCann  for  taking  bribes  for  protecting  dis- 
reputable resorts  in  his  district.  This  conviction  proved  what 
has  long  been  believed  by  many  persons  familiar  with  police 
affairs,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  widespread  system  whereby 
the  police  have  corruptly  given  protection  to  law-breakers.  It 
is  expected  that  the  state's  attorney  of  Chicago  will  follow  up 
the  conviction  of  Inspector  McCann  by  other  prosecutions  along 
the  same  line.  In  connection  with  this  case,  the  state's  attorney, 
Mr.  Wayman,  has  since  secured  the  indictment  of  one  of  the 
jury  commissioners  and  two  other  persons  on  a  ccmspiracy  charge 
based  upon  alleged  systematic  corrupt  manipulation  of  jury  lists. 

It  is  but  natural  to  ask,  in  the  face  of  this  list  of  indictments 
and  convictions,  which  unfortunately  is  but  a  partial  one,  Is  the 
country  on  the  decline?  Are  we  living  in  an  age  of  increasing 
immorality?  Are  the  standards  of  public  and  private  conduct 
disintegrating?    Are  we  worse  morally  than  our  predecessors? 

These  investigations,  grand  jury  inquiries,  indictments  and 
convictions  mean  that  the  American  people  are  tired  of  the  old 
condition  of  affairs  and  are  insisting  on  a  new  deal.  They  are 
repudiating  the  standards  of  the  past  generation  and  establishing 
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to  method  of  investigation  and  as  to  significance  of  facts  dis- 
closed. 

Co-operate  with  municipal  officials  in  devising  remedies  so 
far  as  these  can  be  effected  through  change  of  system. 

Make  no  recommendations  as  to  personnel  further  than  to  pre- 
sent facts  throwing  light  on  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  em- 
ployee or  officer. 

Submit  in  printed  form  suggestions  not  easily  understood  when 
orally  given  and  not  readily  conveyed  by  typewritten  statements. 

Prepare  formal  report  (after  conference  among  trustees  and 
after  editing  by  committee  on  reports)  to  department  heads,  dty 
executive  officers  and  general  public. 

Support  press  publicity  by  illustrations,  materials  for  special 
articles,  suggestions  to  editors,  to  city  officials,  and  to  reporters. 

Follow  up  educational  work  until  something  definite  is  done 
to  improve  methods  and  to  correct  evils  disclosed. 

Supply  freely  verifiable  data  to  agencies  organized  for  pro- 
paganda and  for  legislative,  agitative  or  "  punitive  "  work. 

Try  to  secure  from  other  departments  of  the  same  municipality 
and  from  other  municipalities  the  recognition  and  adoption  of 
principles  and  methods  proved  by  experience  to  promote  effi- 
ciency. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  a  large  measure 
of  the  success  of  the  recent  New  York  campaign  was  due  to  the 
work  of  the  New  York  bureau  in  bringing  home  to  the  people  of 
New  York  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  issues,  financial  and 
otherwise,  but  especially  financial,  involved  in  that  campaign. 

Whether  New  York  City  wastes  officially  $50,000,000  a  year, 
as  claimed  by  a  recent  writer  (Franklin  Qarkin  in  Success) , 

municipal  wastefulness  is  far  beyond  any  justi- 
fiable figure,  if  any  waste  can  be  said  to  be  jus- 
WattefUnen  tifiable.  Mr.  Clarkin,  in  the  article  referred  to, 
made  up  his  fifty  millions  by  estimating  the  waste  in  the  matter 
of  salaries  and  wages  not  only  in  the  way  of  unnecessary  em- 
ployees, but  in  the  overpayment  of  even  those  who  were  nec- 
essary, at  $20,000,000;  the  waste  in  supplies  of  materials, 
$4,500,000;  in  repairs  and  replacements,  $6,000,000;  in  con- 
demnations, $4,000,000;  in  construction  contracts,  $10,000,000; 
loss  on  the  Ashoken  Dam  bid,  $2,000,000 ;  loss  in  interest  selling 
revenue  bonds  anticipating  taxes,  $3,000,000. 

He  arrived  at  these  figures  by  estimating  the  loss  at  from  25 
to  40  per  cent,  on  each  item  in  a  total  appropriation  of  $151,- 
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that  the  commission  is  headed  by  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam," 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  guarantees  that  the  work  will  be  thorough,  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  results. 

Turning  now  to  another  phase  of  the  situation,  we  find  a  satis- 
factory increase  in  the  number  of  agencies  designed  to  educate 

American  citizens  not  only  in  their  rights  but — 
^  what   is   far  more   important — ^in  their   duties. 

Municipal  voters'  and  civic  leagues  continue  to  increase  in  num- 
ber and  efficiency.  The  Intercollegiate  Civic  League  represents 
an  important  and  encouraging  development  of  interest  The  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs'  Report  on  Reform  in  City  School  Ad- 
ministration represents  a  still  further  important  and  significant 
development  of  interest  on  the  part  of  college  men.^*  Libraries 
are  increasing  their  municipal  departments  and  are  providing  in 
various  ways,  on  the  one  hand,  to  meet  the  increased  demand 
upon  them  for  information,  and,  on  the  other,  to  stir  up  such  a 
demand.  The  Kansas  City  Star  has  sought  to  stimulate  interest 
through  the  creation  of  a  series  of  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on 
municipal  topics.  A  Harvard  man  (Frank  G.  Thomson)  has 
given  to  that  institution  $5,000  a  year  for  ten  years  to  be  used 
chiefly  for  increasing  its  facilities  for  preparing  young  men  for 
service  in  municipal  government,  either  as  intelligent  citizens  or 
as  expert  officials. 

As  the  Boston  Herald  points  out,  this  is  **  a  very  propitious 
sign  of  the  times.  With  this  sort  of  aid  from  men  of  means  and 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Municipal  League's  com- 
mittee on  instruction,  it  is  apparent  that  universities  and  colleges 
can  if  they  will  contribute  much  more  than  in  the  past  to  helping 
this  country  to  a  higher  grade  of  municipal  administration." 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  established  another  pro- 
gressive precedent  by  adding  to  its  extension  department  a  bureau 
of  municipal  reference  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  and  in- 
formation on  all  subjects  of  municipal  activity  and  municipal 
government,  with  the  view  to  making  that  material  accessible 

1*  Prof.  Mcrriam  is  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Municipal  League. 

^*  See  paper  of  A.  J.  Freiberg,  infra. — Editor. 
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compelled  to  go  into  a  bar-room  to  address  a  political  meeting 
where  the  bartender  uses  me  to  advertise  his  beer?"  The  use 
of  the  schoolhouses  for  political  meetings  is  no  new  thing.  For- 
merly the  little  red  schoolhouse  was  the  only  place  of  meeting 
for  the  whole  community  for  every  conceivable  purpose;  and  it 
is  an  encouraging  development  in  the  municipal  situation  of 
to-day  that  our  schoolhouses  are  coming  to  be  utilized  as  means 
of  service  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  the  whole  population. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  toward  more  intelligent  interest 
in  civic  and  general  public  matters  on  the  part  of  women,  and 

specially  organizations  of  women.  They  are 
The  Civic  bringing  into  municipal  life  a  fresh  point  of  view 

Women  ^  ^"^   ^   ^^   enthusiasm    for   higher    standards 

which  must  ultimately  produce  results  of  far- 
reaching  character.  They  realize  ofttimes  far  more  vividly  than 
men,  the  fact  that  "  to  be  a  good  citizen  without  seeking  to  re- 
move bad  social  conditions  is  impossible."  As  Miss  Zona  Gale, 
of  Wisconsin,  a  well-known  writer,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress, "  this  puts  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,"  and  she 
added  that  ''nowadays  there  is  no  part  of  civic  and  social  life 
in  which  women  may  not  help."  She  could  have  added  with 
equal  truth,  "  and  help  effectively." 

City  planning  has  had  a  great  impetus  during  the  past  year. 
While  this  phase  of  the  subject  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
American  Civic  Association,  at  whose  hands  it  is  receiving  com- 
petent attention,  nevertheless  no  review  of  existing  American 
municipal  conditions  would  be  complete  without  at  least  a  refer- 
ence to  the  development  of  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  a  more 
intelligent  planning  of  the  city  along  physical  lines.  "  The  city 
in  which  its  citizens  can  take  but  little  pride  is  one  in  which  there 
are  few  improvements."  "  That  city  in  which  the  citizens  have 
no  interest  in  their  identification  with  it,  is  one  that  lacks  public 
spirit,  that  is  filled  with  critics  and  dictators  lacking  interest  in 
it;  the  city  becomes  the  home  of  those  who  are  indifferent  to 
its  welfare,  if  not  discontented  with  it.  .  .  .  To  be  in  earnest; 
to  have  it  well  governed  is  to  assure  good  government  for  it;  to 
be  indifferent  in  regard  to  it  is  to  run  the  risk  of  insufficient  and 
dishonest  government.     In  brief,  the  community  whose  citizens 
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of  business.  Real  estate  values  have  not  decreased  in  Atlanta 
during  the  one  and  a  half  years  of  prohibition;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  been  fully  maintained,  and  are  to-day  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  our  city."  The  reference,  however,  to  the  near- 
beer  saloons  exposes  the  weak  spot  in  Georgia's  prohibition 
which  remains  to  be  eliminated  if  there  is  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
the  purpose  which  prompted  the  original  legislation.  A  still  more 
interesting  illustration  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  in  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  which  is  dry  under  the  operation  of  the  Rose  local 
option  law,  which  makes  the  county  a  unit.  Clark  County  (in 
which  it  is  located)  voted  ''no"  late  last  spring;  although  the 
city  of  Springfield  voted  by  several  hundred  majority  to  retain 
the  saloons.  According  to  a  discriminating  and  unprejudiced  ob- 
server, the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  law  became 
operative  thirty  days  after  the  election.  In  the  words  of  this 
observer : 

"  After  a  little  while  a  *  Complete  Reform  League '  was  organ- 
ized by  three  or  four  of  the  ex-saloon  keepers.  This  employed 
a  corps  of  detectives  and  several  lawyers,  proceeding  to  have 

Bnrinfffleld^Ohio  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  Sunday  the  cigar  dealers,  ice-cream 
'^^^   ^  vendors  and  amusement  park  people.     In  the 

police  court,  presided  over  by  a  liberal  Democrat,  all  these  cases 
>yere  indefinitely  continued  on  the  same  terms  as  had  hten  made 
by  the  Republican  county  prosecutor  with  the  former  saloon 
keepers.  Lately  the  Complete  Reform  League  has  run  out  of 
money  and  its  detectives  and  lawyers  have  resigned.  Meanwhile, 
the  fenced-in  and  boarded-up  properties  have  become  in  so  much 
demand  for  legitimate  lines  of  business  that  little  of  it  is  vacant. 

"  There  was  a  lot  of  loose  talk  about  how  the  town  would  get 
along  without  liquor  revenue  but  certain  taxes  were  levied  to 
provide  funds  with  which  to  take  its  place.  These  were  laid 
on  vehicles,  peddlers,  etc.  So  far,  there  has  been  no  revolution, 
and  the  city  officials  continue  to  draw  their  pay.  Even  the  most 
ardent  liquor  man  will  admit  that  local  business  is  as  good  or 
better  than  before  the  town  went  dry.  The  banks,  especially, 
are  having  much  heavier  deposits  than  before.  A  new  national 
bank  was  established  by  a  group  of  wealthy  farmers,  by  the  way, 
the  week  after  the  election  was  held.  Several  of  my  friends, 
who  were  formerly  in  the  saloon  business,  are  now  selling  hats» 
groceries,  insurance,  etc.,  and,  on  the  quiet,  will  admit  that  they 
are  better  off  in  every  way  than  under  the  old  deal.  The  law 
is  pretty  well  enforced,  though  I  can  get  a  drink  most  any  time  I 
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the  hotel.  The  reasons  used  for  taking  this  privil^e  away  were 
two-fold :  "  First,  because  it  encourages  the  creation  of  hotels 
which  can  be  made  profitable  as  vicious  resorts;  and,  second, 
because  the  privilege  puts  at  a  disadvantage  and  practically  forces 
out  of  business  the  saloon  keeper  who  does  not  pay  graft  money 
to  the  police  for  the  privilege  of  illegal  Sunday  sale.  As  a  con* 
sequence  this  special  privilege  encourages  vice  and  bribery." 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  sets  forth  the  existence  of  two 
needs :  first,  the  enforcement  of  the  law ;  second,  the  need  of  re- 
moving special  and  artificial  privileges.  As  The  Outlook  pointed 
out,  "  while  the  bill  was  before  the  legislature  it  has  been  charged 
with  undertaking  through  this  bill  to  extend  the  practice  of  selling 
liquor  on  Sunday.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  however.  The 
practice  of  selling  liquor  is  already  established  according  to  law 
in  New  York.  What  the  Committee  has  undertaken  to  do  is  to 
see  that  a  specially  vicious  kind  of  resort  shall  not  have  the  special 
privilege  of  this  practice.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  Sunday  sale 
is  concerned,  the  bill  does  not  extend  Sunday  selling  but  limits 
it." 

Last  year  a  state-wide  prohibition  law  was  passed  by  the  Ala- 
bama legislature;  and  a  few  months  ago  another  state-wide  bill, 
more  drastic  than  the  former,  was  passed ;  and  on  November  29th 
the  state  election  will  be  held  to  decide  whether  state-wide  prohi- 
bition shall  be  incorporated  in  the  state  constitution.^*  The  sen- 
iment  of  the  people  in  the  cities  of  the  State  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  one  of  the  league's  members,  strongly  opposed  to  prohibition 
in  cities.    This  sentiment  is  especially  strong  in  Mobile,  cme  of 

the  larger  communities,  "  it  being  the  opinion  of 
MoDile  ^  large  majority  of  citizens  that  local  option, 

high  license,  restricted  districts  and  limitations  upon  the  number 
of  saloons  is  a  solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  prohibition  law  in  Mobile  has  so  far  been  a  failure.  The 
governor  is  strongly  in  favor  of  state-wide  prohibition,  and  has 
appointed  a  sheriff  and  state  solicitor  in  this  county  who  are 
pledged  to  exercise  every  effort  to  enforce  the  law.  But  not- 
withstanding the  crusade  which  is  being  made,  the  laws  are  not 
being  enforced,  and  can  not  be,  in  my  judgment,  so  long  as  public 

1'  The  amendment  was  defeated. — Editor. 
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Tammany  was  eflFectively  defeated  in  New  York  at  the  recent 
election.    It  is  true,  its  candidate  for  mayor,  Judge  Gaynor,  was 

elected;  but  the  rest  of  its  ticket  was  decisively 
"•*^  defeated.    Judge  Gaynor  was  elected  not  because 

Tammany  was  particularly  fond  of  him,  or 
placed  particular  dependence  in  him,  but  because  it  was  felt  that 
his  record  would  pull  him  through.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  general  or  Manhattan  Tammany  candidates 
elected. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican-Fusion  forces  won  a  vic- 
tory of  far-reaching  importance,  in  that  they  control  not  only 
four  out  of  the  five  borough  governments  constituting  the  city 
of  Greater  New  York,  but  control  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  which  will  have  nearly  a  billion  of  dollars  to 
spend  during  the  next  four  years.  Moreover,  its  candidates  were 
of  a  high  order  of  character  and  efficiency.  Among  those  who 
were  elected  to  office  was  George  McAneny,^*  former  president 
of  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  a  thoroughly  well-equipped  man. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  and  of  the  New  York  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association.  He  was  also  for  a  time  the  secretary  of  the 
Civil  Service  Board  under  Mayor  Low.  One  of  the  Tammany 
leaders  said  when  Mr.  McAneny  was  nominated — "  Well,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  president  of  the  City  Club  as  a  borough  president, 
we  might  as  well  go  out  of  business."  This  is  just  what  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  (old  New  York  City)  will  have  during 
the  next  four  years. 

Mr.  McAjieny's  colleagues  on  the  successful  ticket  were  largely 
men  of  high  character  and  real  efficiency,  as  was  also  Otto  T. 
Bannard,  the  mayoralty  candidate.  With  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Greater  New  York,  and  of  the  boroughs,  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  the  McAneny  type,  and  with  Judge  Gaynor  in  the  mayor's 
chair,  Tammany  has  very  little  to  look  forward  to  in  the  way  of 
aid,  sympathy  or  patronage  during  the  next  four  years ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  Tammany  will  be  able  to  control  Mr. 
Gaynor  to  any  considerable  degree,  unless  his  character  for  in- 
dependence has  undergone  a  radical  change. 

i®A  vice-president  of  the  National  Municipal  League. — EDrroR. 
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and  conducted  himself  with  dignity  and  ability.  He  gave  a  rea- 
sonable accounting  of  his  stewardship,  and  set  at  rest  many  of  the 

charges  that  had  been  preferred  against  him  dur- 
"^""^  ing  the  past  two  or  three  years ;  but  he  failed  to 

recover  the  ground  he  had  lost  in  the  public  esteem,  or  to  con- 
vince either  his  immediate  audience  or  the  larger  audience  that 
was  reached  through  the  newspapers  that  he  had  done  all  that 
he  could  possibly  do  in  reaching  after  the  man  higher  up.  There 
is  no  question  that  Mr.  Jerome  measurably  improved  his  position 
and  the  public  regard  for  him,  but  not  sufficiently  to  restore  him 
fully  to  public  favor. 

While  Mr.  Jerome  has  suffered  in  public  esteem,  the  many 
notable  accomplishments  of  his  term  of  office  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  if  not  the  best  of  district  attorneys  the  County  of  New  York 
has  ever  had.  It  is  to  be  hc^d  that  other  public  officials  and 
candidates  will  follow  Mr.  Jerome's  example  and  submit  their 
records  to  the  cross-examination  of  their  constituents.  While 
the  practice  is  sometimes  subject  to  gross  abuse  in  England,  it 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  wholesome  one,  and  might  very  properly 
be  introduced  more  generally  in  this  country. 

Philadelphia's  election  did  not  turn  out  to  be  so  close  or  inter- 
esting as  was  at  first  anticipated.    There  was  a  feeling  before 

election  that  Mr.  Gibboney,  the  William  Penn  or 
Philadelphia  independent  candidate  for  district  attorney,  and 
his  labor  union  colleague  on  the  ticket  for  city  treasurer,  would 
poll  an  unexpectedly  large  vote,  the  feeling  being  that  while  the 
William  Penn  Party  lacked  organization,  the  trend  of  public 
sentiment  was  toward  its  candidates,  the  vote  at  the  pripiary  being 
cited  in  evidence.  The  results  showed,  however,  the  contrary; 
although  Mr.  Gibboney  polled  106,000  votes,  a  very  substantial 
nucleus  for  effective  work  in  the  future.  Philadelphia's  muni- 
cipal situation  is  by  no  means  as  hopeless  as  many  people  out- 
side of  the  city  are  led  to  think.  The  William  Penn  Party,  which 
is  now  the  real  minority  party  (the  Democratic  Party  having  been 
absorbed  partly  by  the  Republicans  and  partly  by  the  Penn  party), 
has  a  constituency  of  106,000  votes.  If  the  independent  forces, 
however,  had  availed  themselves  last  June  of  the  opportunity 
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of  the  cities  of  the  state  will  be  held  in  the  odd-numbered  years, 
and  the  election  for  state  and  national  candidates  in  even-num- 
bered ones.  The  separation  will  be  complete;  as  the  sessions  of 
the  legislature  are  biennial,  and  not  annual  as  in  New  Yoric^ 

Decency  was  the  issue  presented  to  the  voters  of  Atlanta  last 
December;  and  decency  won.    The  organization  candidate  for 

mayor,  a  former  occupant  of  the  office,  had 
many  elements  of  personal  strength  and  popu- 
larity, but  in  his  administration  had  several  times  disgraced  the 
city  by  public  drtmkenness  and  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  re- 
sponsible for  the  notorious  Atlanta  riot.  Although  succeeding 
in  carrying  the  white  primary  on  promises  of  better  behavior  in 
the  future,  he  soon  broke  down,  and  so  shocked  the  sense  of 
decency  in  the  city  that  representative  men  of  all  classes  nomi- 
nated Robert  F.  Maddox,  a  young  banker  of  prominence,  a  man 
of  high  ideals  and  clean  life,  who  after  a  vigorous  fight  was 
elected  to  the  mayoralty,  carrjdng  every  ward  in  the  city  except 
two.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  situation  that  deserves 
special  menion  is  the  support  given  by  the  negro  voters  to  the 
cause  of  decency.  In  the  words  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  "tide 
negro  voters  of  Atlanta  are  entitled  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
public  for  the  high  sense  of  citizenship  they  exhibited  in  support- 
ing Mr.  Maddox  and  the  cause  of  good  morals.  It  is  an'evidence 
of  the  esteem  in  which  the  best  elements  of  our  negro  population 
hold  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  the  growing  regard  for  higher 
civic  and  domestic  ideals." 

Mayor  Grinstead,  of  Louisville,  though  failing  of  re-election 
on  November  2d,  has  a  record  of  many  important  achievements, 

including  the  reduction  of  the  tax,  of  taking  the 
Lonifville  police  and  fire  department  out  of  politics,  a  num- 

ber of  sanitary  reforms  such  as  the  securing  and  maintenance 
of  a  clean  and  healthy  supply  of  milk,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
modern  building  code  and,  above  all,  the  guaranteeing  of  honest 
elections.  Party  spirit,  however,  still  runs  high  in  Louisville; 
and  Mayor  Grinstead's  excellent  record  was  not  sufficient  to 

2®  These  were  prepared  and  advocated  by  a  committee   on  which  a 

number  of  members  of  the  National  Municipal  League  were  members. • 

Editor. 
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questioned  public  spirit  and  high  standards  of  public  and  private 
morality  differ  radically  as  to  his  sincerity.  Along  certain  lines 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  about  his  having  done  splendid 
work,  especially  along  social  and  charitable  lines.  His  eight  years 
of  service  as  mayor  have  been  marked  by  an  increasingly  pro- 
gressive and  intelligent  administration  of  the  remedial  agencies 
of  the  city  government.  There  has  been  complaint,  however, 
on  the  part  of  many,  that  he  has  permitted  a  condition  of  affaifi 
tantamount  to  a  wide-open  city,  and  that  he  has  been  indifferent 
to  far-reaching  schemes  of  municipal  improvement ;  although  the 
physical  condition  of  Qeveland  at  the  present  time  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  indicate  that  there  had  been  a  substantial  im- 
provement along  these  lines. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  Mayor 
Johnson's  defeat  was  his  recent  attitude  on  the  street  railway 
situation.  After  forcing  the  corporations  to  a  point  where  they 
offered  terms  of  settlement  which  a  half-dozen  years  ago  would 
have  been  considered,  even  by  the  most  exacting  person,  as  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  city,  he  refused  to  accept  the  terms  and 
insisted  upon  his  own  new  ones,  which  were  generally  regarded 
on  the  whole  as  somewhat  less  advantageous  than  those  offered 
by  the  companies.  I  am  not  expressing  my  own  views  in  this, 
but  reflecting  those  of  men  who,  until  the  last  referendum  cam- 
paign, which  terminated  on  August  3rd  last,  had  supported  Mayor 
Johnson  in  his  street  railway  campaign,  but  who,  in  that  cam- 
paign and  since,  have  opposed  him  because  of  what  they  consid- 
ered his  unreasonable  attitude. 

Brand  Whitlock  for  the  third  time  has  been  elected  mayor 

of  Toledo  on  an  independent  ticket,  defeating  both  the  Republican 

nrvi      V  ^^^  Democratic  candidates,  his  majority  being 

Brand  Whitlock  ^^^      ^^    Whitlock   was    the    successor   of 

"  Golden  Rule  "  Jones,  who  had  several  times  been  elected  on  an 
independent  ticket.  Mayor  Whitlock  has  made  a  good  record, 
and  has  justified  the  confidence  the  people  of  Toledo  have  placed 
in  him.  He  has  attended  strictly  to  his  municipal  business,  and 
has  not  sought  to  build  up  a  machine,  nor  to  play  politics.  In 
this  respect  his  attitude  is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Mayor 
Johnson,  who  not  only  built  up  a  strong  and  powerful  organiza- 
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tern,  the  five  commissioners  elected  eijgfhteen  months  ago  having 
measurably  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  them.  St  Louis  has 
chosen  a  new  mayor  to  succeed  RoUa  Wells,  who  for  eight  years 
gave  the  city  on  the  whole  a  most  satisfactory  administration. 
His  successor,  although  of  an  opposite  party,  is  likely  to  continue 
the  good  work  begun,  and  substantially  to  improve  upon  it 

There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  city  officials,  not  only  in  St.  Louis,  but  generally  throughout 
the  West;  although  here  and  there  an  unfortunate  and  notable 
exception,  of  which  Kansas  City  may  be  cited  as  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  present  mayor  of  that  western  metropolis  is  prov- 
ing to  be  a  reactionary,  and  is  sympathetic  with  some  of  the  least 
desirable  elements  in  the  city.  The  Democrats  of  Kansas  Ci^ 
and  St.  Louis,  who  for  years  have  been  supporters  of  the  state 
appointment  of  police  commissions,  are  now  becoming  advocates 

of  municipal  home  rule  because  the  governor 
***^***  ^*y  Qf  thg  state  is  no  longer  a  member  of  their  own 

party.  Kansas  City  has  given  some  indication  of  its  attitude 
toward  the  present  mayor  by  defeating  a  series  of  bonds  totaling 
$4,000,000  which  had  been  vigorously  advocated  by  the  mayor. 
It  has  a  chance  to  show  civic  intelligence  and  independence  in  its 
vote  on  the  proposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany for  an  extension  of  its  franchises.  Notwithstanding  that 
these  franchises  have  sixteen  years  to  run,  the  company  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  through  a  complacent  municipal  legislature  an 
extension  of  sixteen  years  to  make  the  term  thirty-two  years  in 
all  from  the  present.  The  reason  given  for  this  extension,  which 
was  passed  with  undue  and  unseemly  haste,  and  approved  with 
equally  undue  and  unseemly  haste  by  the  mayor,  but  which  for- 
tunately must  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  city,  was  that  the 
company  needs  to  be  refinanced  and  can  do  this  on  better  terms 
with  a  long-time  franchise.  The  company's  proposition  is  to  re- 
tain 5  per  cent,  annually  on  the  valuation  of  $33,000,000  (no 
doubt  an  exaggerated  valuation)  ;  to  give  the  city  50  per  cent,  of 
all  over  that  return ;  to  give  the  city  representation  on  the  board  of 
directors;  to  reduce  the  fares  of  school  children  under  twelve 
to  254  c.;  reserving  the  right  of  the  city  to  reduce  fares  gener- 
ally throughout  the  life  of  the  franchise.  The  voters  will  pass 
upon  this  proposition  on  December  i8th. 
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grown  tired  of  the  graft  prosecution ;  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  one  of  the  real  causes  was  that  the  progressive  forces  were 

divided,  not  so  much  about  Heney  as  about  the 
^**^®^  rest  of  the  ticket  and  the  situation  generally; 
while  the  forces  on  the  other  side  were  thoroughly  well  equipped 
and  stood  together  as  a  man.  Heney  has  fought  against  tre- 
mendous odds;  but  it  was  thought  that  his  personality  would 
triumph  over  them.  The  results  show  that  definiteness  of  pur- 
pose and  thorough  organization  are  still  powerful  factors  in 
political  campaigns.  The  independent  and  progressive  element 
should  take  to  heart  the  lessons  which  their  brethren  in  the  rega- 
lar  political  organizations  set  before  them.  They  must  organize 
and,  above  all,  they  must  be  willing  to  lay  aside  personal  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  details,  and  be  willing  to  submerge  in- 
dividual interests  in  the  larger  good. 

A  majority  of  the  men  elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors  are 
said  to  be  above  the  average,  and  that  the  outlook  is  not  nearly 
so  depressing  as  the  first  returns  seemed  to  indicate. 

Los  Angeles  has  made  another  contribution  to  municipal 
methods  that  is  worthy  of  general  imitation.    It  consists  in  the 

creation  of  a  "good  government  fund,''  organ- 
IjOiiAngelei*         j^ed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  financial  support 

miiSFSid'^'       ^^  worthy  movements  for  good  government  in 

Los  Angeles  city  and  county.  Already  $22,000 
per  annum  have  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles; 
and  those  in  charge  of  the  fund,  which  is  a  guaranteed  permanent 
one,  feel  sure  that  it  will  reach  between  $35,000  and  $40,ooa 
The  announcement  that  such  a  fund  has  been  raised  and  estab- 
lished will  unquestionably  have  a  most  encouraging  and  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  the  forces  for  better  municipal  conditions.  It 
will  relieve  the  men  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  these  organiza- 
tions of  the  always  pressing  necessity  for  funds  and  enable  them 
to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  carrjring  out  the  purposes 
of  their  organization. 

The  developments  of  the  past  year  have  been  encouraging. 
They  indicate  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  quick- 
ening of  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  The  outlook  for  the 
future  is  most  encouraging;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  be  more 
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encouraging  than  for  a  number  of  years  past.  There  is  a  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  people  for  a  better  administration  of 
public  affairs,  both  in  city,  state  and  nation,  but  particularly  in  the 
municipalities.  Never  before  have  these  problems  been  so  thor- 
ou|^y  and  so  scientifically  and  so  persistently  studied  as  at  the 
present  time.  Never,  as  Bishop  Williams  has  pointed  out,  were 
books  on  these  subjects  so  carefully  written  or  so  widely  read; 
never  was  our  periodical  literature,  even  our  popular  newspapers, 
so  full  of  serious  questions  and  earnest  thought  in  these  direc- 
tions ;  never  was  there  such  enthusiasm  for  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems that  concern  our  common  life  as  a  people;  and  ''never 
were  so  many  of  our  best  men  and  women  giving  their  minds  and 
their  lives,  themselves,  to  the  public  welfare  and  service.'' 


The  Effect  of  Immigration  on  Municipal 

Politics. 

HON.  WILLIAM  8.  BBNNBT,  NBW  YORK, 
ConfreMman  and  Member  of  the  CommiMlon  on  InunlffratioB, 

Properly,  I  presume,  the  subject  of  this  paper  ought  to  be  the 
narrower  one  "  the  effect  of  recent  immigration  on  elections  in 
large  cities,"  as  I  intend  confining  myself  as  strictly  as  the  sub- 
ject permits,  to  that  field. 

The  effort  to  measure  the  effect  of  a  particular  class  on  so 
complex  a  question  as  that  of  the  usual  election  in  a  large  city, 
largely  and  naturally  fails,  through  the  fact  that  a  class,  large 
enough  in  itself  to  definitely  influence  an  election  result,  is  itself 
subject  to  so  many  differing  exterior  and  contending  influences 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  ever  to  say  didactically :  this  thing 
these  particular  people  of  themselves  did  because  of  themselves. 
I  think  we  are  beginning,  too,  to  realize  more  and  more  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  say  of  any  foreign  people  among  us,  that 
as  a  class  they  are  wholly  bad  or  wholly  worthy,  but  to  incline 
to  judge  them  not  as  of  a  particular  race  or  people,  but  as  indi- 
viduals, each  with  a  separate  responsibility.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  two  great  elementary  questions  as  to  recent  immigrants  that 
persist,  that  are  legitimate,  and  that  to  an  appreciable  extent  can 
be  answered: 

First — How  is  our  country  preparing  its  city 
Two  Great  election  machinery  in  relation  to  the  present  im- 

Questioni  migration?  and 

Second — How  are  our  more  recent  immigrants  adapting  them- 
selves to  and  availing  themselves  of  our  election  situations  as 
they  find  them? 

The  first  is  rarely  asked,  but  is  most  important.  Those  who 
have  read  Mr.  Steiner's  description  of  the  gang  of  newly-arrived 
aliens  led  to  illegally  to  vote  by  the  working  boss,  recall  his  simple 
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Many  of  us  inherit  both  our  politics  and  our  reli^on.  A  very 
keen  representative  in  Congress  said  to  me  recently,  that  when  a 
man  in  his  district  deserted  his  father's  politics  or  his  mother's 
religion,  it  was  regarded  as  the  first  sign  of  insanity  and  that 
actually  it  frequently  was.  We  have  been  trained  also  in  parti- 
sanship through  great  discussions  on  real  issues  of  the  past.  We 
may  not  entirely  approve  our  own  party  in  every  detail,  but  we 
have  a  thorough  conviction  based  on  by-gone  days  that  there  is 
much  that  is  worse  in  the  other — ^this  whether  we  are  Democrats 
or  Republicans. 

The  new  citizen  has  neither  political  inheritance,  prejudice  nor 
scars  of  conflict.  He  votes  always  in  the  present,  sometimes  for 
the  future,  but  never  in  the  past.  Being  poor,  it  is  quite  true  that 
when  there  is  corruption,  he  is  among  those  approached.  Being 
ambitious,  the  lure  of  minor  place  sometimes  weighs  with  him 
more  than  principle.  But  in  the  main  he  thinks.  By  our  own 
progress  we  have  done  more  for  him  than  he  will  ever  know. 
We  have  taught  him  that  elections  are  properly  approached 
through  thought,  and  by  making  them  fair,  we  are  teaching  him 
that  thought  and  the  expression  of  it  are  the  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions of  the  elector.  The  thinking  voter  necessitates  the  fit,  or 
at  least  acceptable,  candidate.  Our  recent  New  York  Gty  elec- 
tion gives  us  room  for  thoughtful  study  of  the  new  citizen.  In 
connection  with  this,  it  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that 
in  no  great  city  is  the  naturalized  voter  a  newly-arrived  immi- 
grant. Four  or  five  of  our  states  still  permit  aliens  to  vote,  some 
inunediately  on  filing  declarations  of  intention,  some  on  as  short 
residence  as  six  months,  but  none  of  these  states  contains  one 
of  our  largest  cities.  In  cities,  then,  the  newly-made  voter  is  a 
resident  in  this  country,  certainly  for  five  and  usually  for  more 
years,  before  he  votes  even  for  the  first  time.  Candidates  in 
foreign-speaking  localities  frequently  address  audiences,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  either  by  age  or  alienage  are  unable  to  vote.  This 
has  a  distinct  educational  value  for  the  future  but  advances  a 
present  election  very  little. 

The  644,000  electors  who  had  the  right  to  participate  in  our 
recent  election  were,  thus,  either  native  bom  or  having  five  years 
or  more  residence.    Of  the  644,000  who  registered  about  590,000 
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in  his  expressed  judgment,  they  were  right,  not  because  they 
might  be  immediately  successful;  and  opposed  others  because 
wrong,  though  by  many  deemed  expedient. 

So  far  as  his  appeal  proceded  upon  the  quite  different  ground 
of  alleged  class  differences  and  distinctions,  it  is  wholly  to  be 
condemned. 

By  the  educational  methods  of  his  ably-conducted  newspapers, 
he  did  his  foreign-bom  supporters  a  service,  marred,  of  course, 
by  sensationalism  and  demagogy,  but  still  a  service  of  great  value. 

What  we  learn,  certainly,  concerning  our  most  recent  citizens 
from  the  Hearst  vote  are  these  things. 

I.  They  are  independent  voters. 
What  the  Hew        2.  They  are  not  constrained  to  remain  with 
p^^  -  the  party  m  power,  nationally. 

3.  Nor  do  they  remain  with  a  party  simply 
because  it  is  usually  dominant  locally. 

4.  They  are  not  afraid  to  sacrifice  immediate  possible  benefit 
by  attaching  themselves  to  a  lesser  party  and  temporary  move- 
ment 

5.  They  are  moved  by  appeals  addressed  to  good  citizenship. 

6.  They  are  quite  certain  to  range  themselves  on  the  right  side 
on  a  question  of  morals. 

7.  A  certain  proportion  of  them  are  moved  by  direct  appeals, 
based  on  alleged  class  distinctions. 

8.  The  thinly-veiled  policy  of  license  advanced  by  the  Tam- 
many candidate  did  not  draw  them  from  Mr.  Hearst  though  he 
vigorously  condemned  license  and  its  advocacy. 

These  things  have  been  proved  concerning  the  immigrants. 
Without  going  into  specifications,  which  are,  however,  well 
understood  locally,  these  things  were  not  proved. 

1.  That  he  always  votes  for  a  countryman  or  a  co-religionist 

2.  That  he  can  be  invariably  stampeded  by  a  race  or  religious 
issue. 

3.  That  he  votes  blindly. 

As  to  all  of  us  who  live  in  large  cities,  it  was  incontestably 
proven  that  leading  candidates  should  have  other  than  party 
strength;  that  our  city  elections  are  becoming  increasingly  non- 
partisan and  therefore  increasingly  uncertain,  and,  above  all,  that 
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as  we  increase  our  election  safeguards,  we  decrease  the  dangers 
from  and  increase  a  proper  trend  of  the  vote  of  our  present  and 
future  foreign-bom  voter.* 

^Ds.  Chasles  W.  Euot:  Before  I  enter  on  the  subject  assigned  me,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  a  bit  of  experience  in  the  City  of  Boston  which 
has  bearing  on  the  subject  which  Mr.  Bennet  discussed. 

It  is  a  very  important  question  whether  persons  of  foreign  descent 
when  casting  their  vote  in  an  American  community  are  going  to  follow 
blinder,  either  a  religious  or  a  racial  preference  in  our  elections.  A  few 
years  ago,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  a  single  citizen,  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature  changed  the  number  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston 
from  twenty-four  to  five — in  itself  a  prodigious  improvement.  Now 
Boston  is  the  home  of  three  Roman  Catholic  races,  the  Irish,  the  French 
Canadians,  and  the  Italians.  The  Italians  have  lately  come  in  large 
ntmibers,  and  many  of  them  are  from  southern  Italy  and  not  from 
northern  Italy.  What  did  the  voters  of  Boston  do  in  electing  a  school 
committee  of  hve  at  large?  The  election  was  not  by  wards,  but  at 
large.  They  elected  at  the  very  first  election,  and  have  maintained  the 
composition  of  the  committee  as  then  determined  ever  since,  two  Catho- 
lics, two  Protestants,  and  one  Jew,  and  the  Jew  has  lately  been  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Now  is  not  that  creditable  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
majority  in  the  city  of  Boston?  They  have  a  clear  majority.  More- 
over, does  it  not  tell  us  something  encouraging  about  the  manner  in 
which  voters  of  foreign  birth  will  use  the  power  of  the  voter  in  our 
country? 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  nation  of  immigrants,  Ameri- 
cans are  inclined  to  resent  the  claim  on  their  thought  and  atten- 
tion which  the  last  arrivals  make  and  in  consequence  until  very 
recently  have  not  studied  the  problems  which  grow  out  of  a  com- 
plex population,  When  we  do  consider  the  subject  seriously  a 
prejudice  which  has  been  created  in  our  minds  by  certain  super- 
ficial differences  between  us  and  them  leads  to  a  curiously  un- 
reasonable interpretation  of  all  facts.  Not  long  ago  I  listened  to 
a  paper  by  a  sanitary  engineer  on  the  relation  between  the  immi- 
grant and  the  public  health.  It  was  based  on  a  study  of  typhoid 
fever  in  a  certain  city  in  the  United  States.  The  man  showed 
that  most  typhoid  epidemics  started  amcmg  our  foreign  colonies 
and  spread  to  other  sections.  This  he  explained  is  because  the 
foreigner  has  been  accustomed  to  a  pure  water  supply  and  is 
therefore  much  more  susceptible  to  typhoid  than  the  American 
who  has  struggled  since  birth  against  the  diseases  which  come 
from  polluted  water.  Instead  then  of  urging  this  as  an  additional 
reason  for  giving  us  all  decent  water  he  concluded  that  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  health  some  new  basis  for  exclusion  must 
be  adopted.  In  this  way  most  discussions  of  the  immigrant  are 
diverted  and  leave  the  fundamental  problem  quite  untouched 
For  whether  we  adopt  a  literacy  and  physique  test,  increase  the 
head  tax  and  do  all  the  other  things  suggested  by  the  restricti<Mi- 
ists,  thousands  of  immigrants  will  continue  to  come  to  us  every 
year. 

The  legal  control  of  immigration  belongs  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment but  the  great  economic  and  social  questions  growing  out 
of  our  foreign  population  are  local  ones  in  which  the  national 
government  can  be  of  little  service. 

Our  cities  have  become  great  labor  markets,  supplying  for  a 
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for  us  all  he  could  not  see  that  this  devotion  to  a  fixed  and  rigid 
system  is  as  dangerous  to  the  American  boy  as  the  Lithuanian 
girl,  and  I  suppose  it  is  impossible  to  expect  him  to  bring  much 
intelligence  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  making  our  schools  serve 
in  the  fullest  measure  the  needs  of  the  entire  community. 

Of  the  various  nationalities  represented  in  our  American  cities 
the  Germans,  Swedes,  Norwegians  and  others  who  come  from 
northern  and  western  Europe  are  generally  regarded  as  present- 
ing very  few  difficulties.  They  have  been  coming  for  the  last 
sixty  years  or  more  and  have  had  a  chance  to  make  good.  Those 
who  come  now  find  prosperous  friends  and  leaders  in  their  own 
group  whose  ability  have  given  them  a  place  in  American  esteem 
and  so  do  not  meet  the  prejudice  which  the  south  European  has 
still  to  overcome.  This  has,  of  course,  not  always  been  the  case. 
You  will  remember  that  before  the  Civil  War  the  Native  Ameri- 
can or  Know-Nothing  Party,  regarding  these  north  Europeans  as 
a  menace  to  the  Republic,  were  able  on  the  demand  of  "  America 

for  Americans  "  to  build  up  something  of  a  na- 
Amenoa  for  tional  party.  To-day  there  is  none  of  this  f eel- 
Amenoans  j^^^     ^^  j^^^^  learned  that  there  arc,  for  ex- 

ample, good  Germans  as  well  as  bad  Germans — Germans  who 
are  good  business  men  and  Germans  who  fail  in  everything  they 
undertake,  Germans  who  are  unselfishly  interested  in  the  cause 
of  good  government  and  others  who  have  time  for  nothing  ex- 
cept personal  gain.  In  other  words,  we  have  learned  to  accept 
or  condemn  the  Germans  as  individuals  and  not  en  masse. 

With  the  immigrants  who  come  from  Russia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Greece  and  Italy,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  They  arc 
unlike  the  people  we  have  known  in  certain  superficial  charac- 
teristics— in  their  dress,  food,  amusements,  etc.  We  are  shocked 
when  we  find  that  the  polite  and  good-natured  Greek  who  keeps 
a  shoe-shine  parlor  or  a  fruit-stand  has  neither  the  beauty  of  an 
Apollo  or  the  statesmanship  of  a  Pericles,  and  we  lament  the  de- 
generation of  that  race.  And  on  such  weak  evidence  as  this 
many  people  conclude  that  the  present  immigrants  are  "unde- 
sirable"— ^without  moral,  industrial  or  political  possibilities. 
They  offer,  however,  other  reasons  for  their  belief  that  the  new 
immigration  presents  more  serious  political  difficulties  than  these 
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years  in  America.    The  number  of  men  an  alderman  can  put  on  a 

city's  pay-roll  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
Seedof  Jjob       extension  of  civil  service,  but  certain  ones  still 

make  a  business  of  getting  men  jobs.  Owing 
to  a  quite  unbusiness-like  management  of  the  hiring  of  men  by 
large  employers  of  casual  labor,  they  are  able  to  get  men  placed 
or  removed  by  small  favors  given  the  foreman  or  boss. 

I  remember  an  Italian  who  showed  me  a  letter  which  he  said 
had  secured  for  him  several  jobs.  It  was  from  an  alderman 
whose  reign  in  the  19th  ward  of  Chicago  has  been  long  and  notor- 
ious. It  read :  "  This  is  a  neighbor  and  a  friend  of  mine,  please 
give  him  work."  And  long  after  that  man  has  passed  from  the 
group  of  laborers  who  are  dependent  upon  casual  and  irregular 
work  and  has  become  the  prosperous  owner  of  a  grocery 
store  he  will  remember  his  "  neighbor  and  friend  "  and  do  for 
him  whatever  small  favors  he  can.  This  is  not  because  this  man 
and  others  like  him  are  not  interested  in  the  city  and  country. 

Most  of  them  are  people  in  whom  emotional  patriotism  is  very 
strong.    Fourth  of  July  is  more  uproariously  celebrated  on  Hal- 

sted  street  than  in  other  parts  of  Chicago.  Every 
Emotional  Sunday  the  American  and  Italian  flags  precede 

FatriotiBm  ^j^^  hsnd  that  plays  the  funeral  march  of  some 

Italian,  and  the  Greek  Church  for  great  religious  festivals  is 
decorated  on  one  side  with  the  American  and  on  the  other  with 
the  Greek  flag.  There  have  been  several  election  scandals  in 
recent  years  in  Chicago's  Ghetto  and  yet  the  Russian  Jews  who 
live  there  are  giving  their  evenings  to  academic  discussions  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  liberty  and  lamenting  American  in- 
diflFerence  to  governmental  questions.  Undoubtedly  here,  as  in 
the  so-called  better  districts  of  our  cities,  a  great  deal  of  moral 
steam  is  going  to  waste  because  the  confusion  of  municipal  with 
state  and  national  politics  and  the  long  list  of  elected  officers  make 
it  extremely  difficult  for  the  American  and  almost  impossible 
for  the  foreigner  to  cast  an  intelligent  ballot.  To  expect  a 
Bohemian,  after  six  or  seven  years'  residence  in  this  country, 
whose  time  has  been  fully  occupied  with  holding  his  job  and 
learning  English,  who  finds  a  different  set  of  political  questions 
in  Chicago  from  those  which  he  knew  in  Prague,  to  inform  him- 
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To  utilize,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  the  honest  desire 
of  many  foreigners  for  better  municipal  conditions  we  should 
have  not  only  a  simplified  ballot  and  wider  use  of  the  referendum 
but  the  leaders  of  these  newer  immigrants  should  be  drawn  into 
the  general  reform  movements  of  our  cities.  Realizing  that  it 
is  necessary  to  separate  municipal  questions  from  neighborhood 
and  party  interests  through  some  permanent  organizations  which 
would  unite  all  those  interested  in  the  cause,  city  clubs,  municipal 
voters'  leagues  and  national  municipal  and  civic  leagues  have 
been  formed.  Because  they  are  known  to  be  disinterested  and 
non-partisans  they  have  been  trusted  to  give  correct  statements 
of  the  real  issues  in  an  election  and  as  a  result  the  path  to  an 
honest  ballot  has  been  made  very  much  easier  for  American 
voters.  They  have  felt  the  confidence  and  sense  of  security 
which  comes  with  numbers  and  able  leadership. 

Our  northern  and  west  European  citizenship,  having  been  here 
long  enough  to  establish  their  political  usefulness  and  to  speak 
English  as  fluently  as  any  of  us,  have  also  had  a  part  in  this 
movement,  but  the  intelligence  and  eagerness  of  those  who  ccHne 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  is  little  utilized  by  our  political 
reformers.  Although  the  naturalized  voter  is  able  or  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  read,  write  and  speak  English,  they  are  all  quite  de- 
pendent upon  their  mother-tongue  and  so  special  time  and  effort 
must  be  given  to  make  them  understand  what  the  real  issues  are. 
Last  winter  it  was  done  when  the  question  of  voting  bonds  for  a 
new  tuberculosis  hospital  was  submitted.  The  need  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  what  was  more  necessary,  how  the  ballot  must  be 
marked  was  successfully  explained  in  their  own  language  to  many 
foreign  voters. 

The  health  department,  co-operating  with  the  United  Charities 
and  the  various  philanthropic  agencies  of  the  city,  used  the  same 

method  of  direct  appeal  in  their  effort  to  reduce 
^"^^•'y  the  death   rate   among  babies.     The   situation 

Infltmotion  there  was  exactly  analogous  to  our  political  dif- 

ficulties. The  mother,  more  anxious  than  anyone  that  her  baby 
might  live,  had  to  have  it  very  carefully  explained  to  her  why 
she  must  not  buy  milk  in  pails  from  her  next-door  neighbor  who 
was  always  a  good  friend  of  hers,  and  she  had  to  be  told  why. 
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colony  has  its  socialist  paper  printed  in  the  language  of  the  colony, 

has  its  branch  organizations  which  are  informed 
l?^*^"*  of  the  efforts  of  the  other  branches  in  all  parts 

Tt^JmSii^  ^^  *^^®  country  and  Europe  and  feel  the  inspira- 
tion which  comes  with  being  a  recognized  part 
of  a  large  organization.  As  a  result  of  this  activity  our  new- 
comers are  hearing  little  but  destructive  denunciation  of  existing 
conditions  and  many  good  Americans  are  wondering  why  there 
are  so  many  socialists  among  the  foreign  bom.  Trade  Unions 
have  recognized  the  necessity  of  working  in  the  same  way,  and 
locals  whose  meetings  are  conducted  in  Italian,  Polish  or  Yid- 
dish are  not  uncommon. 

Organizations  among  these  people  permanent  in  character 
which  would  be  ready  to  take  up  the  next  issue  when  or  before 
the  last  one  has  been  settled  are  very  much  needed.  These 
organizations  should  be  received  into  the  fellowship  of  such 
leagues  as  this  and  encouraged  and  fostered  by  our  dty  dubs 
as  the  local  foreign  trade  unions  are  by  their  central  body.  In- 
telligent leaders  among  the  foreigners  themselves  could  be  found 
and  much  honest  misdirected  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  might 
be  utilized.  If,  in  such  an  affiliation  between  the  American  and 
naturalized  American,  respect  for  the  political  experiences  of  the 
people  in  both  were  encouraged  other  good  would  result.  Little 
by  little  we  might  come  to  believe  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
did  not  possess  a  monopoly  of  all  political  wisdom  and  our  com-^ 
munity  life  might  become  richer  by  an  appreciation  of  the  con- 
tribution which  others  among  us  might  make. 
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The  most  superficial  knowledge  of  municipal  conditions  makes 
clear  the  paramount  place  which  the  police  question  occupies 
among  the  problems  of  city  government.  In  the  story  of  Ameri- 
can municipal  failures  the  police  department  has  usually  played 
a  prominent  part.  As  it  has  been  so  is  it  now.  At  the  present 
time  the  police  are  more  often  the  subject  of  complaint  and  of 
charges  of  inefficiency,  corruption  and  political  oppression,  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  city  government.    In  so  many  instances 

investigation  has  proved  the  truth  of  these 
Importaiioe  of  charges  that  the  normal  attitude  toward  the 
S«hi  police   is   one   of   suspicion.     Considering   the 

place  which  the  police  must  occupy  in  our  muni- 
cipal life,  the  situation  may  well  be  considered  dangerous.  Of 
all  departments  of  the  city  government  that  of  police  comes  in 
closest  contact  with  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  To  the  rank 
and  file  the  policeman  is  the  exemplar  of  our  governmental  sys- 
tem ;  "  he  is  a  reality  that  the  most  ignorant  can  comprehend, 
and  upon  his  impartiality,  efficiency  and  intelligence  depends  the 
estimation  in  which  the  law  is  held  by  the  masses."  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  police,  more  largely  than  any  other  organ  of 
government,  influence  public  and  private  morality  and  fix  the 
standard  of  civic  ideals.  For  this  reason  alone  the  creation  of  a 
trustworthy  and  efficient  police  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  confronting  the  modem  city. 

The  police  problem,  in  the  sense  that  the  term  is  here  used, 
may  be  divided  for  convenience  into  three  parts:  (i)  The  con- 
trol  of  police.  (2)  The  organization  of  the  police  force,  includ- 
ing such  matters  as  recruiting,  training,  discipline  and  distribution 
of  the  force.  (3)  Police  duties.  The  question  as  thus  outlined 
is  of  great  magnitude.  This,  together  with  the  limits  that  must 
be  assigned  to  the  discussion,  make  it  necessary  to  choose  be- 
between  a  hasty  survey  of  the  entire  field  or  a  more  detailed 
consideration  of  some  one  portion.  The  latter  course  has  been 
adopted  and  this  paper  will  confine  itself  to  the  division  first 
mentioned.  In  the  discussion  of  the  control  of  police  which 
follows  an  attempt  is  made  to  examine  and  determine  the  value 
of  the  expedients  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  hold  the  police 
to  the  performance  of  the  service  for  which  they  were  created. 
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Among  the  officers  who  perform  police  functions  sheriffs  and 
constables  are  commonly  regarded  as  having  something  more 
than  a  local  character.    The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 

fact  that,  in  the  simple  and  uniform  society  for 
Police  not  which  those  offices  were  created,  local  govern- 

S^^       ments  with  large  power  to  make  regulations  to 

nt  local  needs  were  unnecessary  and,  conse- 
quently, the  law  enforced  by  sheriffs  and  constables  was  almost 
entirely  general  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circtmistances  sur- 
rounding the  establishment  of  urban  police  have  served  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  they  are,  in  large  measure,  merely  a  multiplication 
of  the  sheriffs  and  constables  of  the  rural  districts.  Historically 
the  police  have  come  in  with  the  special  provisions  of  govern- 
ment created  to  meet  the  conditions  peculiar  to  urban  life.  It  is 
seen  that  they  are  expected  to  enforce  the  ordinances  enacted 
by  the  local  council  to  meet  local  requirements.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  that  under  our  system  of  administration  sheriffs  and 
constables  are  continued  in  the  cities  alongside  their  more  nu- 
merous co-laborers,  has  given  color  to  the  idea  that  the  police  are 
purely  a  local  body.  The  distinction  is  a  fictitious  one.  Excq>t 
that  the  sheriffs  and  constables  have  retained  their  historic  posi- 
tion as  officers  of  the  courts  in  civil  matters  and  that  the  police 
enforce  the  local  ordinances,  the  functions  of  the  two  bodies  arc 
almost  identical.  The  sheriff  and  constable  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  police  on  the  other  find  their  most  serious  duties  in  the 
enforcement  of  laws  enacted  by  the  state  legislature  and  intended 
to  operate  uniformly  throughout  the  state.  The  broad  domain 
of  criminal  law  has  rightly  been  occupied  by  general  legislation. 
In  addition  the  state  legislatures  have  encroached  to  such  an 
extent  upon  the  sphere  of  law-making  which  might  properly  be 
left  to  the  cities  that  the  importance  of  the  police  as  the  enforcers 
of  local  law  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Thus  the  interest  of  the  state  government  in  an  honest  and 
efficient  police  force  is  permanent  and  vital,  for  it  is  not  only  the 
right  but  also  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  its  mandates  arc 
obeyed.  If  a  city  police  force  proves  a  derelict  agent,  the  state 
cannot  rightfully  be  denied  the  power  so  to  control  the  situation 
as  to  insure  the  execution  of  its  will. 
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Certain  careful  observers  of  the  effects  of  urban  life  believe 
that  one  of  its  results  is  to  decrease  the  capacity  of  the  people 

for  self-government.  They  point  out  that  it  en- 
p'rtf  V*  *^*  courages  habits  of  dependence — a  tendency  to 
GailmixitT  ®^^'*  *^  burden  or  to  confront  it  apathetically 

— in  other  words  that  urban  life,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  deprives  the  people  of  that  self-reliance  and  keen  in- 
terest in  political  affairs  that  are  so  essential  to  vigorous  and  effi- 
cient popular  government.  There  are  some  who  seem  inclined 
to  regard  this  tendency  as  strong  and  ineradicable.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  that  view  is  accepted  there  is  a  disposition  to  consider 
the  cause  of  self-government  for  cities  as  more  or  less  hopeless, 
to  restrict  their  powers  of  government  and  to  deprive  them  of 
any  function  which  may  not  have  been  exercised  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  success. 

In  working  out  a  proper  relation  between  the  state  and  the 
city,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  extreme  conclusion  just 
stated.  Many  of  the  defects  of  political  character  found  in  otir 
city  electorates  and  attributed  to  this  inherent  contagion  are 
clearly  due,  in  considerable  measure,  to  more  superficial  causes. 
Moreover  the  strength  of  the  harmful  influence  of  urban  life 
on  the  capacity  for  self-government  has  been  greatly  overesti- 
mated. Even  such  as  it  is,  if  it  cannot  wholly  be  eradicated,  it  is 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ameliorating  influence  of  remedial 
measures.  However,  granting  that  it  is  a  strong  and  permanent 
force  undermining  the  capacity  of  municipal  electorates,  it  would 
not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  yield  to  such  an  insidious  sleeping 
sickness  by  withdrawing  from  the  control  of  the  cities  those 
things  which  they  are  disinclined  to  undertake.  We  should  need 
rather  to  add  a  new  tenet  to  the  creed  of  municipal  reform. 
Hitherto  we  have  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  muni- 
cipal home  rule.  It  should  be  declared  in  addition  that  if  the 
cities  will  not  undertake  self-government  as  a  right  it  must  be 
forced  upon  them  as  a  duty;  that  if  there  is  apathy  the  people 
must  be  stung  into  activity  by  making  them  feel  the  ill  effects  of 
carelessness  and  inaction.  Any  other  policy  would  be  short- 
sighted in  the  extreme  for  what  is  here  involved  is  not  the  welfare 
of  the  city  alone  but  the  success  of  democratic  government  as  a 
whole. 
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nomic  success  was  not  only  taken  as  the  standard  but  there  was  a 
galling  assumption  that  all  other  types  were  inferior.  Efficient 
city  government,  while  not  necessarily  regarded  as  undesirable, 
occupied  among  the  things  to  be  achieved  a  position  of  third- 
rate  importance.  Indeed  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  period 
we  were  dangerously  near  taking  the  position  that  decent  gov- 
ernment and  economic  progress  might  be  antagonistic  concep- 
tions and  that  if  they  came  in  conflict  decent  government  must 
give  way. 

There  are  still  lingering  shadows  of  this  damning  principle 
of  popular  judgment  though  we  have  made  rapid  gains  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  healthful  view.  Just  in  proportion  as  this  old 
misconception  remains  we  have  apathy  or  improper  acti(m  in 
the  treatment  of  municipal  questions.  Progress  in  American 
cities  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  acceptance  of  a  juster 
standard  of  values.  Clean,  honest  and  efficient  city  government 
is  gradually  being  accepted  as  an  achievement  second  to  none. 
There  are  glimmerings  of  evidence  that  a  career  in  the  service 
of  the  city  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  something  worthy  of 
public  acclaim.  Once  that  conception  becomes  firmly  established 
in  the  popular  mind  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  men  of  character 
and  ability  willing,  even  eager,  to  make  the  pecuniary  sacrifice 
involved  in  entering  the  service  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time 
the  municipal  voter  will  tend  to  lose  his  apathy  and  become  more 
effective,  because  he  will  feel  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage 
he  is  performing  a  function  of  first-rate  importance. 

The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  discussion  upon  the  problem  of 
the  control  of  police  scarcely  needs  be  pointed  out.  Briefly  stated 
it  is  this:  Before  we  become  disheartened  at  the  political  inca- 
pacity or  perversity  of  city  populations  and  withdraw  from  their 
control  important  functions  of  government  we  should  assure  our- 
selves of  certain  things.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  defect  is 
inherent,  that  it  renders  the  performance  of  the  duty  in  question 
impossible  without  great  danger  to  the  body  politic,  that  it  is 
largely  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  measures  and  that  the 
new  arrangement  is  not  capable  of  equally  great  evils.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  the  assumption  of  a  former  municipal  func- 
tion by  the  state  will  result  in  more  efficient  service.    In  a  dem- 
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The  defects  of  absolute  local  autonomy  in  the  matter  of  police 
administration  are  gradually  gaining  recognition.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  inclination  to  regard  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  as  peculiar  to  certain  cities  or  classes  of  cities  and  to 
single  out  these  for  special  treatment  as  against  the  remainder  of 
the  state.  When  the  state  has  felt  it  necessary  to  intervene  the 
remedy  applied  has  almost  without  exception  been  the  same — 
the  city  has  been  completely  deprived  of  the  management  of  its 
police.    At  one  time  or  another  nearly  all  of  the  more  important 

cities  of  the  United  States  have  had  the  control 
State  Control  of   Qf  their  police  departments  placed  in  the  hands 

of  state-appointed  officials.  With  that  measure 
our  ingenuity  in  providing  a  system  for  the  control  of  police 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.  The  tendency  has  been  to  fluc- 
tuate between  the  extremes  of  complete  local  independence  on 
the  one  hand  and  no  local  independence  on  the  other.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  police  in  American  cities  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
is  at  least  a  strong  undercurrent  of  belief  that  absolute  state 
control  of  local  police  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  temporary  in- 
tervention, warranted  by  unusual  conditions,  and  entered  upon 
with  a  view  of  ultimate  return  to  a  normal  condition  of  local 
autonomy. 

The  belief  in  local  independence  in  the  matter  of  police,  or  at 
least  a  lack  of  belief  in  complete  state  control,  may  account  in 
part  for  the  fluctuating  policy  which  has  been  indicated.  An 
additional  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  neither  of  the 
extremes  has  proved  continuously  satisfactory.  The  defects  of 
local  control  have  been  sufficiently  emphasized.  A  careful  study 
of  the  experience  of  various  cities  under  state  control  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  general,  it  has  shown  itself  open  to  very  ser- 
ious objections.  Boston  alone,  among  the  cities  now  having  state 
police  commissions,  seems  to  have  come  nearest  to  uniformly 
satisfactory  results.  The  fair  measure  of  success  in  Boston, 
however,  may  be  attributed  to  circumstances  making  for  satis- 
factory state  action  in  local  matters  that  are  unlikely  to  be  dupli- 
cated in  other  states  and  some  of  which  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  continue  unchanged  in  Massachusetts.  In  Baltimore,  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  to  name  the  three  other  large  cities  where  there 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  weakness  of  complete 
local  control  of  police  on  the  one  hand  and  of  complete  state  con- 
trol on  the  other.  There  has  been  no  serious  attempt  in  any  of 
our  states  to  devise  a  system  which  would  avoid  the  evils  in- 
herent in  both.  What  is  needed  is  a  plan  whereby  the  state  can 
secure  the  execution  of  its  mandates  while  preserving  to  the 
dty  the  great  advantages  of  independence  in  local  matters  and 
the  valuable  training  which  comes  from  the  performance  of  an 
important  function  of  government  The  principle  to  be  followed 
is  clear.  The  dty  should  have  a  right,  a  continuous  right,  to 
sdf-govemment ;  the  state  should  be  able  to  secure  the  thorough 

and  uniform  enforcement  of  all  state  laws. 
n  ^ijUi  ^'  There  appears  to  be  no  method  by  which  such  a 

program  can  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety  ex- 
cept by  leaving  the  police  in  the  control  of  locally-appointed 
officers  but  subject  to  strong  powers  of  state  supervision.  The 
following  is  an  attempt  to  embody  in  brief  suggestions  the  main 
features  of  such  a  plan : 

(i)  A  police  commissioner  should  be  appointed  in  each  city  by 
the  mayor.  His  term  should  be  during  good  behaviou  and  e/R- 
ciency  and  he  should  be  removable  by  the  mayor  only  upon  a  full 
written  or  printed  public  statement  of  charges. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  make  it  possible  for  the  dty  elec- 
torate to  fix  responsibility  for  police  conditions  definitely  on  the 
mayor.  The  plan  in  that  regard  is  simple  and  understandable. 
The  police  commissioner  is  given  an  indefinite  tenure  of  office 
because,  rightly  considered,  his  is  not  a  political  position  and  we 
need  to  foster  the  idea  that  there  is  no  question  of  policy  involved 
in  law  enforcement.  An  indefinite  tenure  would  tend  to  promote 
efficiency  in  the  commissioner  and  through  him  in  the  police 

force.  Recent  experience  in  New  York  has 
Looal  Omoers  shown  how  important  it  is  that  the  police  com- 
missioner be  left  in  control  long  enough  to  carry  through  any 
reforms  that  may  be  needed.  It  has  also  demonstrated  the  im- 
possibility of  freeing  a  police  force  from  improper  political  in- 
fluence when  the  commissioner  is  frequently  changed.  The 
power  given  the  mayor  to  remove  the  commissioner  for  cause 
is  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  corruption  or  inefficiency  in  so 
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The  results  that  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  a  system  of 
state  inspection  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  theory. 
T  nukftH  Central  inspection  of  schools  has  long  been  used 
^'^*^*^®'^  with  great  success.  State  inspection  of  local  ac- 
counts is  proving  of  the  highest  value  even  where  the  inspector 
has  no  power  except  to  make  public  his  findings.  In  fact  the 
chief  value  of  inspection  does  not  lie  in  the  possession  of  coercive 
power  to  correct  improper  conditions.  Its  greatest  usefulness 
comes  from  the  ability  to  determine  and  make  public  exact  condi- 
tions, to  fix  standards  of  service  and  to  give  expert  advice  to  the 
local  official. 

While  central  inspection  may  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon 
local  administrations  it  can  be  made  to  acc(»nplish  its  purpose 
without  interference  with  any  proper  measure  of  home  rule. 
Even  with  a  rigorous  system  of  inspection  the  locality  can  and 
should  be  made  responsible  in  the  first  instance  for  the  quality 
of  government  secured.  Home  rule,  properly  understood,  is  not 
violated  if  the  state  merely  insists  upon  full  publicity  regard- 
ing local  conditions,  shows  the  comparative  cost  and  efficiency  of 
the  same  service  in  different  communities  and  provides  a  system 
for  advising  local  officers. 

(4)  There  should  be  a  small  but  efficient  state  detective  force 
to  assist  the  governor  in  informing  himself  regarding  local  con- 
ditions,  to  prosecute  violators  of  the  law  in  cose  of  failure  to  do 
so  by  the  local  police  and  to  furnish  expert  detective  service  to 
the  small  towns  and  rural  districts  when  needed. 

Inspection  alone  could  not  always  be  depended  upon  to  furnish 
the  governor  with  that  intimate  knowledge  of  local  conditions  on 

which   to  base   the   exercise   of   the   removing 
State  DeteotiV68  p^^^^  which  has  been  suggested.    A  small  force 

of  experienced  officers  under  his  immediate  command  would 
supply  this  deficiency.  The  number  of  detectives  need  not  be 
large  for  the  usefulness  of  such  a  force  would  not  depend  upon 
its  size  but  chiefly  upon  its  effect  on  the  local  police  authorities. 
Knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  mayor,  police  commissioner  and 
sheriff  that  the  governor  had  at  his  command  a  means  of  inform- 
ing himself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  discharging  their 
duties  to  the  state  could  be  relied  upon  to  stimulate  their  activity 
in  the  enforcement  of  state  laws. 


Police  Promotions. 

By  ARTHUR  WOODS,  NEW  YORK, 
Formerly  Deputy  Police  Commissiooer. 

Although  the  civil  service  method  of  appointing  new  police- 
men to  the  force  is  undoubtedly  successful,  the  method  of  pro- 
motion to  higher  office  needs  improvement.  To  train  men  espec- 
ially to  be  officers,  in  other  words,  to  establish  a  police  West 
Point,  seems  to  be  impracticable.  The  officers  must  be  taken 
from  the  ranks.  To  be  successful,  this  method  must  operate  so 
that  promotion  shall  go  to  those  men  who  have  done  the  best 
police  work,  work  that  shows  them  fit  to  command.  Nothing  can 
be  more  important  to  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of  any  body  of 
men  than  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  men  in  the  ranks 
that  preferment  will  go  to  those  that  deserve  it.  No  favoritism 
must  enter  into  the  choice.  This  is  essential,  but  alone  it  is  not 
enough;  it  would  leave  too  much  to  luck.  It  is  also  essential 
that  the  best  men  be  chosen.  The  test  for  promotion,  therefore, 
must  be  fair,  and  must  select  the  best  fitted  men. 

How  does  the  civil  service  test  measure  up  in  the  light  of  these 
requirements  ? 

As  far  as  ruling  out  favoritism  goes,  it  is  clearly  good.  The 
discretion  given  to  the  commissioner  of  choosing  one  out  of  three 

from  the  list  makes  possible  a  certain  amount 
ravontisin  ^£  j^jj^g^^  especially  if  he  waits  before  filling 

vacancies  till  he  has  a  long  list  of  candidates.  Still,  the  system 
goes  very  far  toward  eliminating  favoritism. 

As  a  means  of  selecting  the  best  men,  however,  it  is  almost  a 
failure.  The  general  theory  of  the  test  would  indicate  this,  aside 
from  its  practical  working.  The  three  elements  entering  in  are 
the  man's  record,  his  length  of  service,  and  his  success  at  passing 
a  written  examination. 

The  records  are  worthless.  To  a  man's  credit  is  placed  nothing 
but  extraordinary  deeds  of  physical  courage.  These  are  usually 
accidental  opportunities  which  would  have  been  equally  well  met 
by  most  of  the  men  on  the  force,  for  there  is  no  lack  of  physical 
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valueless,  or  even  that  it  would  not  be  valuable  if  vieweJ 
together  with  an  accurate  record  of  the  candidate's  past  perform- 
ance. As  the  situation  stands,  however,  the  written  examination 
is  the  only  element  in  the  whole  test  that  has  a  chance  of  reflect- 
ing at  all  the  candidate's  capacity.  The  other  two  elements, 
while  in  individual  cases  they  may  show  up  the  man  to  be  good 
or  bad,  as  tests  to  apply  to  the  whole  force  are  not  comprehensive 
enough  to  be  fair  to  the  men,  or  to  help  in  choosing  the  best 
officers.  The  whole  test  in  practice  simmers  down  to  a  written 
examination,  tempered  by  accidentals. 

Great  business  organizations,  which  employ  thousands  of  men, 
offer  in  many  points  a  parallel  case.  The  head  can't  know  his 
men  individually,  and  many  promotions  have  to  be  made.  Yet 
probably  no  such  organization  in  existence  uses  the  tests  specified 
by  law  for  the  police  department.  It  tries  its  men,  by  tests  that 
are  conclusive,  and  promotes  only  those  who  prove  that  they  can 
take  the  higher  responsibility  and  that  they  can  take  it  better 
than  the  next  man.  The  result  is  we  hear  few  complaints  of  in- 
competency in  high  places. 

Experience,  too,  agrees  with  theory  and  example  as  shown 
above,  in  indicating  that  the  present  police  system  fails  to  choose 

the  right  men.  Though  some  of  the  high  cheers 
Failure  of  q^  the  New  York  force  are  able  men,  there  is 

rraaen  xetta  many  a  patrolman  walking  the  streets  who  is 
far  better  qualified  to  command  than  some  of  the  captains.  The 
last  examination  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sergeant  showed 
the  inadequacy  of  the  promotion  test.  It  was  entered  into  with 
enthusiasm  by  thousands  of  patrolmen.  Its  excellence  as  a 
written  test,  and  its  honesty,  are  absolutely  vouched  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  president  of  the  commission  gave  it  his  personal 
attention.  The  civil  service  system  could  not  have  a  chance  to 
work  under  more  favorable  auspices.  Yet,  though  some  good 
men  came  out  near  the  top,  so  many  other  men,  whom  the  com- 
missioner and  his  deputies  had  found  peculiarly  qualified,  were 
down  toward  the  foot,  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake,  as  if  the  system  must  have  worked  wrong.  It 
hadn't,  we  found;  on  the  contrary  it  had  worked  unusually 
smoothly.     And  this  very  smoothness  of  working  showed  that, 
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even  at  its  best,  it  couldn't  produce  the  product  it  was  meant  to 
produce. 

But  was  it  ever  designed  to  choose  the  best  ?  Isn't  the  present 
civil  service  system  rather  the  result  of  a  splendid  and  largely 

successful  attempt  to  knock  out  dishonesty  and 
IHihonefty  and  favoritism  from  the  public-  service.  Its  creating 
mpet«ney  purpose  was  not  to  promote  efficiency,  but  to 
prevent  dishonesty.  In  the  process  it  helps  along  efficiency  all 
it  can,  but  this  is  secondary.  It  has  even  been  harshly  criticized 
as  a  step  from  dishonesty  to  incompetency,  as  an  effort,  probably 
unconscious,  on  the  part  of  well-meaning  citizens  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  responsibility  of  electing  the  right  men  to  office. 
The  grain  of  truth  in  this  criticism  is  too  large ;  we  cannot  stop 
where  we  are.  My  argument  is  not  against  dvil  service  reform, 
as  a  principle,  but  is  against  it  as  a  goal  beyond  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  strive,  as  a  summum  bonum  of  attainment.  And 
the  need  of  another  forward  step  shows  up  nowhere  more 
strongly  than  in  police  promotions. 

One  is  reluctant  to  criticise  an  existing  system  so  frankly  when 
one  has  no  immediate  substitute  to  offer.  The  logical  system  to 
suggest  would  be  that  used  by  large  private  organizations,  namely, 
the  giving  of  power  to  the  head  of  the  department  to  promote 
the  men  he  has  found  most  worthy.  The  objection  to  this  that 
has  been  deemed  valid  is  that  it  would  give  to  a  bad  commis- 
sioner too  much  power.  The  situation  is,  however,  too  humili- 
ating to  be  tolerated  except  as  a  step  from  something  worse  to 
something  better.  In  the  effort  to  draw  the  teeth  and  file  the 
nails  of  an  incompetent,  dishonest  official,  we  seriously  blunt  the 
powers  for  good  of  a  strong,  honest  commissioner.     It  would 

not  be  hard  so  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  head 
A  Strong  ^f  ^^e  police  department  that  he  wouldn't  figure 

ConuniMioner  ^luch  any  way,  either  for  good  or  for  bad.  The 
better  alternative  is  to  clothe  the  office  with  powers  that  shall 
make  the  commissioner  strong,  on  the  theory  that,  if  he  is  the 
right  man,  he  should  have  the  power,  and  that,  if  he  is  the  wrong 
man,  the  very  fact  that  he  has  the  power  will  show  him  up. 

Even  a  capable  police  commissioner,  however,  given  the  power 
to  dictate  promotions,  would  be  badly  handicapped  in  New  York 
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if  he  tried  to  apply  business  methods,  to  be  fair  to  every  man 
and  choose  only  the  best.  His  eye  could  not  sec  far  enough; 
he  would  have  to  trust  to  records,  and  to  recommendations  of 
superior  officers.  It  is  clear  at  once  that  this  would  not  do.  A 
man's  immediate  superiors  in  the  police  force  might  not  be  suffi- 
ciently disinterested.  They  might  allow  considerations  of  private 
rather  than  of  public  service  to  affect  their  estimates  of  a  man's 
fitness  for  higher  office.  But  there  is  no  other  way  by  which 
the  commander  of  a  large  body  of  men  can  reach  the  rank  and 
file,  to  find  out  comprehensively,  giving  the  most  far-off  man  an 
equal  chance  with  the  nearest,  which  ones  among  them  most 
deserve  to  go  higher. 

Manifestly,  then,  something  is  wrong  with  the  police  system. 
It  is  far  from  enough  to  appoint  the  right  man  police  commis- 
sioner— ^it  is  necessary  in  addition  to  see  to  it  that  he  does  not 
have  to  work  against  impossible  conditions.  The  fault  is  not 
merely  with  the  method  of  promoticm.  It  is  more  radical.  For 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  even  a  comparatively  ideal  plan,  directed 
by  a  capable  man,  would  not  work  tmder  present  conditions.  In 
other  words,  before  we  can  hope  to  improve  much  our  ways  of 
promoting  policemen,  we  shall  have  to  do  some  work  on  the  foun- 
dations of  the  police  system,  so  that  we  can  build  on  something 
that  will  hold.  It  would  not  be  prefer  to  go  into  this  in  detail, 
as  one  would  like  to,  in  a  paper  on  promotion.  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation,  however,  to  discuss  for  a  moment  two  points 
where  the  police  system  of  New  York  should  be  changed.  These 
are  probably  also  fairly  illustrative  of  the  situation  in  other  cities. 
The  police  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws 
regulating  the  excise,  gambling,  and  prostitution.  These  pro- 
hibited, or  regulated,  vices  are  the  great  sources 
Enforcement  of  of  police  corruption,  and  it  is  only  in  part  the 
*^'  policeman's  fault.    A  literal  enforcement  of  these 

laws  is  impossible ;  it  is  not  expected  by  a  large  majority  of  citi- 
zens; and  not  desired  by  probably  at  least  a  majority.  How  then 
can  you  expect  your  policeman  to  do  what  you  admit  is  impossible, 
and  what  he  knows  is  not  really  meant.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered here  is  merely  how  this  affects  the  police.  The  answer 
is  that  the  connection  must  be  broken.    This  can  be  done  in  two 
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ways :  by  making  laws  based  on  reason,  and  backed  by  the  com- 
munity, or  by  relieving  the  police  of  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
present  unreasonable  laws.  The  latter  expedient  would  be  con- 
fessedly a  makeshift,  as  whatever  force  should  be  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  such  laws  would  become  corrupt,  the 
guilt  lying  infinitely  more  with  the  laws  than  with  the  officers 
of  the  law.  However,  such  a  shift  would  rescue  the  police  force 
from  this  debauching  work,  and  it  is  to  the  police  that  we  must 
look  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order. 

The  other  point  in  which  change  is  needed  is  in  the  matter  of 
the  police  commissioner's  tenure  of  office.  In  New  York  he  is 
a  mere  bird  of  passage,  usually  flying  so  fast  that  the  men  under 
him  hardly  have  time  to  determine  his  species.  This  is  funda- 
mental. The  policeman  feels  that  he  must  hedge  all  the  time; 
he  doesn't  know  how  soon  he  may  be  called  on  to  enforce  a  totally 
different  policy.  If  he  becomes  known  as  having  been  particu- 
larly faithful  to  duty  under  one  commissioner,  he  is  apt  to  fall 
under  great  suspicion  when  commissioners  change.  H^  doesn't 
know  where  he  stands.  If  the  New  York  police  force  could  be 
convinced  that  they  would  be  judged  by  one  standard  for  a 
period  of  10  years,  and  that  that  standard  assured  police  pre- 
ferment to  those  who  should  do  the  best  police  work,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  force  would  rise  100  per  cent,  in  24  hours.  The  men 
would  feel  that  at  last  they  had  a  chance,  that  they  could  go  ahead 
and  do  straight  police  duty,  without  having  to  kowtow  to  anyone, 
and  without  having  to  take  orders  from  anyone  except  their 
official  head.  But  as  long  as  the  force  is  ruled  by  transient  com- 
missioners, a  policeman  will  of  necessity  feel  that  his  wisest 
course  is  to  humor  them  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  trouble, 
but  to  do  nothing  that  shall  make  himself  persona  non  grata  with 
Tammany  Hall,  the  power  that  makes  and  unmakes  commis- 
sioners. 

My  contention  is,  then,  that  to  be  fair  to  the  policemen  and  to 
get  the  best  police  service,  the  aim  should  be  to  institute  a  method 
of  promotion  whereby  the  most  deserving  men  shall  be  selected. 
The  present  method  stops  short  of  this,  since  it  cannot  do  much 
more  than  guarantee  no   favoritism.     The  mere  changing  of 
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method,  however,  can  hardly  be  very  effective  till  the  police  or- 
ganization itself  is  taken  out  of  politics,  is  placed  on  a  basis  where 
its  official  head  is  its  actual  head  and  where  it  is  freed  from  the 
duty  of  enforcing  corrupting  laws. 
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and  honest  heads  of  departments,  they  regretted  to  say,  had  failed 
to  disclose,  had  apparently  been  unable  to  prevent,  and,  in  sev- 
eral cases,  had  actually  furthered  dishonest  practises  which  had 
come  to  their  knowledge  but  from  which  they  got  no  profit,  ex- 
cept their  continuance  in  office.  With  it  all  we  sec  most  con- 
spicuously the  mingling  of  politics  with  what  ought  to  be  the 
expert  administration  of  details. 

Now,  how  is  it  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain? 
There  we  find  high  grade,  especially  trained  experts,  carrying  on 

the  detailed  administration,  with  continuity  of 
'j^^  service  and  policy,  and  no  mingling  of  politics 

•^V  with  this  expert  branch.    There  we  find  a  clear 

separation  between  the  political  executive  and  the  expert  admin- 
istration ;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  this  is  almost  the 
only  important  feature  in  common,  as  the  kinds  of  municipal 
government  diflfer  in  those  countries.  For  example,  in  Great 
Britain,  for  the  most  part,  the  political  executive  work  is  carried 
on  by  committees  of  the  municipal  councils,  which  are  also  legis- 
lative and  appropriative  bodies,  the  mayors  being  mere  presiding 
officers,  and  a  pretty  broad  electorate.  In  France,  the  mayor, 
called  in  Paris  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  is  the  chief  political 
executive.  Except  in  Paris,  the  mayors  are  elected.  The  dty 
councils,  also  elected,  are  the  legislative  and  appropriating  bodiles 
in  all  the  European  cities.  For  Paris  and  three  of  its  suburbs, 
the  prefect  is  appointed  by  the  national  minister  of  the  interior, 
partly  on  the  theory  that  the  national  government  appropriates 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  capital  city,  just  as  Congress  does 
for  Washington.  In  Germany,  the  city  councils  select  a  mayor 
who  is  not  a  political  executive  but  rather  an  expert  in  municipal 
administration,  sometimes  chosen  for  a  long  term  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  or  so,  and  sometimes  practically  for  life,  frequently  having 
served  successfully  for  years  as  mayor  of  a  smaller  city,  and  then 
called  by  promotion  to  administer  the  larger  one.  The  elective 
franchise  in  Grermany  is  far  more  restricted  and  property  holding 
given  a  larger  influence  than  in  the  cities  of  either  Great  Britain 
or  France.  The  one  common  feature  of  all,  differing  as  they  do 
in  other  respects,  is  the  employment  of  high  grade,  expert  admin- 
istrators, their  permanent  tenure  of  office,  and  the  separation  of 
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objections  to  all  the  work  done,  can  ruin  the  independent  outside 
contractor.  Indeed,  it  might  as  well  be  published  with  the  ad- 
vertisement for  municipal  competitive  contracts,  "  No  contractor 
unwilhng  to  diwy  need  apply."  In  these  ways  and  by  "split 
contracts,"  "  straw  bids,"  and  other  well-known  devices,  laws 
requiring  competitive  bids  are  evaded  or  nullified,  and  the  muni- 
cipal contracts  and  purchases  of  supplies  are  kept  in  politics, 
with  easy  opportunity  for  large,  fraudulent  profits. 

The  supposed  expert  administrators,  for  the  most  part,  are 
men  without  the  necessary  education,  training  or  experience, 
whose  chief  bringing-up  has  too  frequently  been  in  the  saloons 
and  ward  politics.  As  to  the  "  motives  that  affect  the  actions  of 
men,"  these  would-be  experts,  even  when  capable  and  honest  and 
when  not  compelled  by  their  chief  executive,  are  practically 
forced  into  politics,  as  already  shown,  from  their  own  natural 
desire  for  the  success  at  nominations  and  elections  of  the  politi- 
cal forces  that  put  and  keep  them  in  office.  They  have  not  only 
to  distribute  contracts  and  the  purchase  of  supplies,  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  but  they  seek  to  thwart  the  civil-service  laws  and 
to  secure  as  many  exempted  positions  as  possible  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  political  patronage.  They  dare  not  enforce  a  day's 
work  for  a  day's  pay  among  the  city  laborers  who  are  voters. 
They  resort  to  complicated  methods  of  accounting,  as  far  as  the 
law  or  evasions  of  it  will  allow,  so  as  to  conceal  extravagance. 

The  well-meaning  mayor  and  his  political  experts  do  not  have 
to  build  up  a  political  machine.  They  find  ward  leaders  already 
on  hand,  who  control  the  nominating  machinery  of  their  respective 
districts  by  appeals  to  party  and  race  prejudice,  religious  differ- 
ences, and  by  securing  favors  for  a  large  following,  building  up 
an  extensive  acquaintance  and  gaining  popularity  in  numerous 
ways,  sometimes  unobjectionable  in  themselves,  but  all  for  a 
purpose.  These  ward  leaders  ask  favors  for  themselves  and  their 
henchmen  and  it  is  hard  to  resist  them.  It  is  soon  found  that 
these  ward  politicians  and  leaders  of  combinations  of  wards  have 
far  more  to  say  about  the  nomination  and  election  of  a  mayor 
and  aldermen  than  the  ordinary  business  or  professional  man  in 
ordinary  years.  Indeed,  the  support  of  these  leaders  is  fre- 
quently indispensable  for  retention  in  office,  either  for  the  mayor 
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positions  of  chief  experts  we  might  otherwise  have,  so  that  our 
loss  is  twofold. 

Municipal  records  are  often  not  complete  or  trustworthy.  The 
Commission  to  investigate  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  dam- 
ming the  mouth  of  the  Charles  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
for  example,  found  that  the  city  plans  and  records  in  regard  to 
the  drainage  system  were  so  faulty  as  to  be  valueless  and  new 
plans  based  on  fresh  surveys  had  to  be  made.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  Metropolitan  Sewer  Board's  plans. 

The  idea  of  separating  the  political  from  the  expert  adminis- 
tration was  presented  to  the  first  Boston  Finance  Conmiission, 

and  was  received  with  marked  approval;  but 
SS^'^m  later,  they  were  moved  to  modify  this  policy  by 

niiwnH— <mi  ^     arguments    from    influential    and    high-minded 

citizens  on  the  theory  that  such  separation  would 
diminish  the  "responsibility"  of  the  chief  political  executive. 
In  the  charter  which  they  recommended,  and  which  has  passed 
the  Legislature,  the  would-be  experts  are  pretty  much  in  their 
old  position  of  being  mingled  with  politics,  their  terms  of  ap- 
pointment, like  the  mayor's,  are  for  four  years,  they  cannot  be 
removed  during  their  terms  of  office,  except  for  reasons  filed  with 
a  chance  to  reply,  but  at  the  end  of  their  terms,  hold  at  the 
mayor's  pleasure,  their  salaries  may  be  lowered  or  abolished  al- 
together by  the  mayor  and  city  council  and  in  case  of  vacancy 
the  mayor  may  appoint  whom  he  wishes,  with  the  one  obstacle 
that  new  appointees  must  qualify  before  the  civic  service  com- 
mission. A  qualifying  test,  however,  has  been  shown  again  and 
again,  in  many  years  of  past  and  recent  history,  and  in  numerous 
countries,  neither  to  take  the  appointments  out  of  politics  nor  to 
secure  permanency  of  tenure;  nor  high  ability;  at  best  it  keeps 
out  the  absolutely  incompetent ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  commingling 
of  politics  with  expert  administration  still  exists  in  Boston's  new 
city  charter. 

As  this  idea  of  responsibility  seems,  in  the  minds  of  many  not 
only  in  Boston  but  elsewhere,  to  be  opposed  to  the  idea  of  separ- 
ating the  expert  administration,  let  us  examine  a  little  more  care- 
fully into  this  "  responsibility  ". 

In  its  report,  the  Commission  gives  as  an  illustration  of  success- 
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others  in  case  of  any  defect  of  plan  or  inefficiency  of  execution  " 
was  feasible.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  living  who  can  to-day 
successfully  carry  that  sort  of  responsibility  for  "  defect  of  plan 
or  inefficiency  of  execution  "  for  one  of  our  large,  modem  cities, 
nor  is  he  held  up  to  it  by  the  voters  at  the  polls.  Indeed,  that 
Mayor  Quincy  kind  of  responsibility,  as  President  Eliot  has 
well  said,  is  to-day  "  a  myth  ". 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  kind  of  "  responsibility ", 
which  means  that  the  political  executive  must  have  a  hand  in 

appointing  all  his  would-be  experts,  which  was 
Beiponiibility  proper  enough  in  the  simple  days  such  as  those 
^"*     **  of  the  first  Mayor  Quincy,  has  not  become  a  use- 

less appendix  to  our  present  complex  administration,  causing  dis- 
ease and  danger,  and  only  fit  to  be  cut  out  from  our  modem  plan 
of  municipal  government.  We  give  unlimited  responsibility  and 
in  practice  the  politicians  exercise  it. 

One  step  further;  it  is  worthy  of  treatment  by  a  separate 
thesis  whether  we  secure  as  great  practical  responsibility  (for 
responsibility  somewhere  of  course  we  must  have)  to  the  public, 
when  the  expert  administrators  are  appointed  by  the  political 
executive,  as  when  they  are  somewhat  independent.  When  the 
appointees  have  been  to  blame,  those  responsible  for  their  ap- 
pointment are  inclined  to  whitewash,  as  witness  the  "  star  route," 
whiskey  and  postoffice  investigations  by  Congress,  whose  nomi- 
nees were  the  ones  involved. 

Another  important  reason  for  this  partial  independence  of 
tenure  is  the  desirability  of  separating  the  appropriating  from 
the  spending  functions  of  the  city  as  far  as  possible.  As  long 
as  a  part  of  the  appropriating  side  is  directly  responsible  for  all 
the  spending,  then  waste  and  extravagance  are  made  up  and 
"  glossed  over  "  by  larger  appropriations.  But  if  a  somewhat 
independent  board  is  to  spend,  will  it  not  be  held  strictly  to  appro- 
priations made  to  fit  the  needs,  not  the  extravagances,  of  detail 
administration  ? 

What,  then,  under  a  system  of  separation  between  the  political 
executive  and  the  expert  administrators,  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  chief  political  executive  ?  It  would  consist  in  laying 
out  the  budget,  based  on  reports  from  and  interviews  with  the 
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complished  all  this  by  using  the  experts  already  in  the  employ  of 
the  railroad,  who,  under  former  presidents,  had  been  carrying 
on  the  very  reverse,  in  some  respects,  of  the  new  policies,  and 
he  did  not  bring  in  new  men  to  these  higher  positions.  He  pro- 
moted some  of  the  best  ones,  and  inspired  them  all  with  new 
ideas,  encouraging  their  best  efforts  and  criticising  wisely  any- 
thing short  of  the  best  attainments.  They  responded  splendidly 
to  such  treatment,  and  behold  the  practical  results! 

In  order  to  be  sure  of  the  facts,  I  wrote  the  author  of  the 
article,  an  acknowledged  master  of  railroad  affairs,  and  he  re- 
plies that  not  only  did  Mr.  Harriman  use  none  but  the  experts 
already  in  the  employ  of  the  roads,  including  even  his  chief 
counsel ;  but  that  also  "  Mr.  Hill,  in  taking  over  the  Burlington, 
kept  Mr.  Harris  to  head  it,  putting  his  own  traffic  man,  Mr. 
Miller,  in  charge  of  traffic,  but  keeping  the  traffic  organization 
of  the  road  and  its  personnel  intact." 

*'  I  think  it  safe  to  say,"  goes  on  the  author,  **  that  no  eminent 
railroad  organizer  has  ever  done  other  than  to  make  use  of  all 
the  available  material  found  in  office." 

In  these  two  greatest  railroad  reorganizations  under  new 
presidents  and  boards  of  directors  there  was  no  change  in  the  ex- 
perts in  one  road,  and  only  one  change  in  the  other. 

But,  further,  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  somewhat  perma- 
nent tenure  and  partial  independence  from  politics  to  the  experts, 

the  tenure  should  be  for  good  behavior  and  effi- 
ermanttiicy  ciency  and  the  power  to  remove  or  diminish  sal- 
ary should  be  made  for  cause  only,  not  cause  established  by 
court  proceedings,  but  under  some  assurance  of  such  publicity  as 
will  restrain  its  improper  exercise. 

It  has  been  objected  that,  in  business,  the  power  to  remove  is 
unlimited.  In  business,  however,  the  absence  of  political  pressure 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  presence  of  the  individual  "pocket 
nerve  "  on  the  other  are  real  and  effective  restraints,  while  with 
a  chief  municipal  executive,  the  presence  of  political  pressure 
and  the  absence  of  the  "  pocket  nerve,"  need  to  be  offset  by  rea- 
sonable requirements  of  publicity. 

The  power  to  appoint,  remove  or  diminish  salary  without  cause, 
and  the  power  to  interfere  in  detail  may  be  of  advantage  to  a 
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frauds,  got  very  little  blame  for  the  acts  of  his  superintendent 
of  streets,  whom  he  had  appointed.  Let  us  look  a  little  closer. 
This  official,  appointed  by  Mayor  Collins  in  his  first  term,  had 
raised  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  re-election  campaign  of  his 
superior,  and  if  Mr.  Collins  had  cared  to  know,  he  could  have 
found  out  that  the  main  contributors  were  municipal  contractors 
and  others  having  dealings  at  City  Hall,  and  it  was  Mayor  Collins 
that  signed  the  orders  making  the  Fenway  extravagance  and 
frauds  possible,  by  which  some  of  those  contributors  reimbursed 
themselves,  yet  he  was  not  supposed  to  be  personally  involved. 
What  became  of  the  mayor's  "  responsibility  "  in  this  case  ?  On 
the  death  of  Mayor  Collins,  which  occurred  not  long  after  the 
Fenway  exposures,  his  administration  was  eulogized  by  promi- 
nent men  of  all  parties  and  walks  of  life,  and  there  has  recently 
been  erected  to  his  name  an  imposing  monument  in  the  most 
fashionable  part  of  Boston,  the  inscription  being  written  by  one 
of  the  foremost  men  of  the  country.  Are  we  not  right  in  saying 
that  the  imputed  responsibility  for  acts  of  appointees  is  a  myth  ? 

The  proposed  system,  however,  is  not  a  division  of  responsi- 
bility; it  is  rather  a  separation  of  responsibility,  fixing  it  more 

clearly  and  definitely  than  before,  and  where  it 
Beparattonof  really  belongs.  The  permanent  expert,  whose 
J2jjf*"**y  professional  reputation  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  his  work,  is  to  be  responsible  for  what 
the  first  Mayor  Quincy  called  "  defects  of  plan  or  inefficiency  of 
execution  "  of  details. 

But  it  has  been  claimed,  as  an  objection,  that  these  expert 
administrators  should  be  also  partly  cabinet  officers  and  political 
advisors  of  the  mayor,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  appointed 
and  removed  by  him  with  perfect  freedom.  It  is  conceded,  nay 
more,  we  claim,  that  the  mayor  (if  the  chief  political  executive 
be  a  mayor)  should  have  the  power  to  select  a  cabinet  of  political 
advisors  to  help  him  decide  on  the  budget  and  policies,  and  to 
supervise  and  criticize  the  departments — that  is,  the  mayor  and 
his  political  cabinet  would,  in  the  words  from  the  "  Modern  Sym- 
posium," be  the  means  of  control  "by  an  alert  and  intelligent 
public  opinion."  There  should  always  be,  however,  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  political  executive  with  his  political  advisors 
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United  States,  our  chief  executive,  elected  by  the  people,  has  the 
responsibility,  exercised  through  his  secretary  of  war,  of  carry- 
ing out  all  the  harbor  and  river  engineering  work  appropriated 
for  by  Congress.  This  is  all  done  by  army  engineers,  of  West 
Point  training  and  education,  already  in  office  when  the  President 
and  his  cabinet  come  in,  and  his  power  of  removal  is  limited  in 
practise  just  about  as  much  as  is  proposed  for  the  municipal  ex- 
pert administrators;  yet  there  is  no  shirking  of  responsibility 
on  account  of  the  practically  permanent  tenure  of  army  engineers, 
or  because  the  President  has  not  appointed  them,  and  the  work 
has  been  thoroughly,  efficiently  and  honestly  done.  The  great 
work  on  the  Panama  Canal,  since  it  has  been  put  in  charge 
of  the  army  engineers,  has  certainly  been  going  on  smoothly, 
rapidly,  economically,  efficiently  and  with  less  "  fuss  and  feath- 
ers "  than  ever  before. 

To  be  sure,  the  President  of  the  United  States  can  asign  an 
army  engineer  to  other  duties;  but  even  then,  the  list  of  army 
engineers  eligible  for  a  place  is  extremely  limited,  and  in  practise 
the  changes  of  duties  are  based  on  seniority  and  experience. 

Again,  it  has  been  objected  that,  to  avoid  the  ills  of  "mob" 
bungling  of  technical  administration,  we  fly  to  red-tape  bureau- 
cracy; but  experience  had  demonstrated  that,  by  the  scientific 
adjustment  of  the  representative  and  administrative  spheres  of 
action,  we  may  have  the  best  permanent,  expert  service,  ambitious 
for  fame,  kept  at  its  highest  efficiency  and  initiative,  by  an  ap- 
preciative and  exacting  public,  interested  in  getting  the  best 
results,  and  acting  through  its  political  representatives  endowed 
with  sufficient  powers. 

As  this  co-ordination  is  important,  allow  me  to  state  it  in  an- 
other way.  Let  the  public  act  within  the  scope  of  its  ability  and 
the  experts  within  the  scope  of  theirs,  each  influencing  the  other, 
and  then  we  can  secure  democratic  home  rule,  without  danger  to 
efficiency,  cronomy  and  honesty. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  I  wish  to  touch  shortly  on  two  other 
causes  commonly  assigned  for  the  failure  of  efficient  and  honest 
government  in  our  cities.  One  is  the  want  of  sufficient  salaries, 
and  the  other  is  the  lack  of  property  qualification  for  municipal 
voters. 
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As  to  salaries  for  the  would-be  experts,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  they  are  usually  too  low ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  most 

able  experts  working  on  small  salaries  as  heads 
^  of  some  of  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  United 

States  government  and  as  professors  and  investigators  in  our  uni- 
versities. Again,  many  of  the  salaries  for  the  heads  of  municipal 
departments  have  been  raised  without  corresponding  improve- 
ment. The  offices  are  still  in  politics.  The  high  salaries  have  not 
frightened  away  politicians. 

In  the  case  of  the  superintendent  of  streets  under  Mayor  Col- 
lins in  charge  of  the  scandalous  Fenway  work,  his  salary  was 
$7,500  a  year.  His  successor,  appointed  by  Mayor  Fitzgerald, 
was  a  man  even  less  fit  for  the  place. 

As  to  the  other  cause  assigned,  namely,  our  lack  of  property 
qualifications  in  municipal  government,  if  restricting  our  elective 
franchise  is  our  only  remedy,  reformers  might  well  despair  and 
abandon  further  effort,  as  there  is  precious  little  chance  that  the 
franchise  can  ever  be  cut  down.  The  fate  of  Coriolanus  in 
Rome  is  likely  to  follow  anyone  who  would  undertake  his  experi- 
ment here.  Besides,  while  admitting  that  the  property  qualifi- 
cation would  probably  result  in  better  economy  in  city  adminis- 
tration, if  it  were  established,  let  me  ask  two  things — ^first,  does 
history,  past  and  present,  show  that  government  by  the  wealthy 
is  always  free  from  corruption;  and  second,  if  we  had  property 
representation,  would  it  not  adopt  this  very  separation  of  the 
expert  administrators,  as  it  has  done  in  Germany,  as  the  first  and 
best  means  of  securing  good  city  government  ? 

So  far  I  have  advisedly  used  the  term  "  chief  executive  "  of  a 
municipality,  rather  than  mayor,  because,  whether  that  chief  ex- 
ecutive be  a  commission  or  a  mayor  alone  or  a  mayor  with  a  politi- 
cally-selected cabinet,  or  committees  of  a  city  council,  whether  of 
one  or  two  chambers,  or  a  combination  of  several  of  these,  there 
will  still  be  the  need  of  educated,  trained  and  highly  specialized 
experts,  with  pretty  permanent  and  somewhat  independent  tenure, 
to  carry  out  our  numerous  municipal  undertakings  with  as  little 
intermingling  of  politics  as  is  reasonably  possible,  for  the  very 
protection  of  such  future  executives  as  mean  well,  and  the  better 
chance  of  getting  good  ones  in. 
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Should  our  plan  be  adopted,  let  me  recapitulate  some  of  the 
objects  which  would  be  attained. 

(a)  Securing  for  such  positions  experienced  men  of  high  char- 
acter and  training  in  place  of  men  without  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge, whose  chief  bringing  up  has  too  frequently 

l^SS^        "^  '°  **'«^  ^»«>°  '^d  '"  '^"'^  pontics. 

(b)  A  tenure  based  on  merit  and  fitness,  in- 
stead of  subserviency  to  political  powers  through  whose  favor 
the  position  is  held  and  who  demand  favors  in  return. 

(c)  Heads  of  departments  who  believe  in  the  merit  system  and 
wish  to  enforce  it,  in  place  of  spoilsmen  seeking  to  avoid  and 
break  it  down,  and  to  circumvent  the  civil  service  commission. 

(d)  Municipal  contracts  honestly  and  efficiently  made  and 
strictly  enforced,  in  place  of  contracts  so  carelessly  drawn  and 
carried  out  as  to  open  opportunities  for  fraudulent  profits  to  in- 
fluential contractors. 

(e)  Qean  streets  and  better  security  for  the  public  health, 
such  as  Col.  Waring  gave  when  in  charge  of  the  streets  of  New 
York. 

(f)  Economy^  of  being  free  to  get  a  day's  work  for  a  day's 
pay. 

(g)  Encouraging  engineers  and  scientific  men  to  take  muni- 
cipal work  and  keeping  them  in  office,  instead  of  discouraging 
them  with  the  prospect  of  political  wrangles  and  turning  them 
out  to  make  room  for  those  of  more  political  influence. 

(h)  Offering  to  capable  and  specially-trained  experts  a  career 
in  municipal  work. 

(i)  A  chance  of  promotion  that  will  attract  capable  young  men 
for  the  positions  of  assistants. 

(j)  More  independent  supervision  and  investigation  by  the 
political  executive,  as  the  expert  administrators  are  themselves 
somewhat  independent  and  responsible  for  their  own  departments. 

(k)  A  separation  of  the  appropriating  from  the  spending 
functions. 

(1)  An  accounting  that  will  show  the  cost  of  public  work  done, 
instead  of  methods  intended  to  conceal  extravagance. 

^The  counsel  for  both  new  and  old  finance  commissions  of  Boston, 
recently  stated  that  $io  are  lost  by  inefficiency  to  one  dollar  lost  by  fraud. 
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(m)  Continuity  of  public  works  conceived  on  broad  plans  for 
the  future,  and  not  makeshift  and  vacillating  policies  with  refer- 
ence to  temporary  political  expedients. 

(n)  More  definite  fixing  of  responsibility  between  the  political 
executive  and  the  expert  administrators. 

(o)  And  finally,  taking  all  forms  of  spoils,  both  patronage,  law 
enforcement  and  contracts,  out  of  politics,  removing  the  motives 
that  induce  the  machine  politician  to  keep  his  hand  on  the  throttle, 
and  so  making  it  easier  to  secure  good  chief  executives. 

So  important  is  it  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
separation  of  the  political,  or  public  policy  determining  executive, 
from  the  expert  administration,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both, 
that,  for  the  present  general  purposes,  I  shall  say  nothing  as  to 
the  means  by  which  this  separation  may  be  brought  about  and 
maintained,  for  fear  of  distracting  attention  from  the  desired  re- 
sult. If,  then,  this  distinction  is  correct  in  theory,  and  the  separa- 
tion desirable  in  practise,  let  us  set  to  work  at  once  to  create  the 
necessary  public  opinion;  and  if  there  is  reasonable  hope  of  se- 
curing the  good  results  set  forth  in  this  paper,  is  it  not  a  cause 
to  arouse  all  our  enthusiasm  and  inspire  our  noblest  efforts? 
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If,  as  frequently  stated,  the  tariflf  is  the  mother  of  trusts, 
then  building  codes  may  be  said  to  be  the  foster  mothers  of 
municipal  corruption.  Tariffs  and  building  codes  are  very  much 
alike.  Each  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  gigantic  specification 
— and  each  special  "  interest "  does  its  best  to  see  that  it  is  taken 
care  of  in  it.  No  greater  corrupting  influence  is  exerted  upon 
municipal  government  than  this.  Few  cities  can  boast  of  a  clean 
building  department  and  there  are  few  building  departments  that 
are  not  dominated  by  sordid  influences. 

New  York  has  but  recently  witnessed  revelations  of  a  sinister 
nature  in  this  field. 

Last  sununer  public  attention  in  that  city  was  centered  upon 
a  building  code  presented  to  the  community  after  two  years  of 
work  and  the  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars.  But  the 
public  discussion  which  revolved  around  it  turned  not  upon  the 
merits  of  the  code,  not  upon  how  effectively  it  would  safeguard 
human  life  or  the  public  health,  but  solely  upon  whether  the 
Murphy  interests  or  the  Croker  interests  would  prevail,  whether 
"hollow  tile"  would  drive  "cinder-concrete"  out  of  business, 
whether  a  special  kind  of  paint,  and  a  patent  fire-nozzle  would 
be  foisted  upon  the  conununity. 

No  piece  of  local  legislation  as  a  rule  approaches  in  importance 
the  enactment  of  a  proper  building  code.  Upon  the  soundness 
of  its  provisions  depends  to  a  large  extent  the  future  character 
of  every  city  and  the  prosperity,  health  and  social  welfare  of  its 
citizens.  Upon  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  drawn  will  rest  the 
determination  of  the  city's  future  growth,  and  the  manner  of  that 
growth. 

Affecting  as  it  does  so  closely  the  homes  of  the  people,  their 
places  of  labor,  of  public  assemblage,  of  recreation,  it  becomes 
of  vital  importance. 

(196) 
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these  advantages  or  who  are  unwilling  to  adopt  the  methods 
employed  by  their  less  scrupulous  rivals,  and  ultimately  a  situation 
develops  by  which  a  few  firms  of  architects  and  builders  are  able 
to  control  the  entire  business  of  a  community. 

In  this  subject  is  wrapped  up  nearly  everything  of  importance 
in  a  building  code.  There  is  little  use  in  providing  with  minute 
care  for  the  thickness  of  walls  of  certain  heights,  the  methods 
of  building  fire-stops,  the  way  in  which  plumbing  shall  be  vented, 
if  at  the  same  time  you  give  to  your  enforcing  ofHcial  the  power 
to  change  all  these  requirements  in  his  discretion. 

Further  forms  of  favoritism  are  found  in  practices  which  flow 

from  this  situation,  some  of  which  have  become 
the  more  accepted  and  most  successful  forms  of 
modern  municipal  corruption.  The  methods  of  direct  stealing 
from  the  city  which  were  in  vogue  in  Tweed's  time  are  no  longer 
employed.  They  are  not  good  form.  Moreover,  they  are  crude. 
We  have  learned  a  great  deal  since  then.  Most  of  the  municipal 
corruption  at  the  present  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  furnishing 
of  inside  information  by  which  the  political  friends  or  business 
associates  of  public  officers  are  enabled  to  make  advantageous 
contracts  and  business  deals — the  "  honest  graft  "  of  recent  fame. 
The  way  in  which  this  operates  in  the  building  industry  and  in  the 
enforcement  of  building  laws  is  intimately  associated  with  this 
question  of  discretionary  power. 

What  frequently  happens  is,  that  a  corrupt  superintendent  of 
buildings  refuses  to  permit  some  architect  or  builder  to  employ 
a  method  of  construction  which  he  has  previously  allowed  in 
similar  circumstances,  stating  that  the  matter  is  within  his  dis- 
cretion. It  then  develops  after  several  interviews  that  if  the  con- 
tract for  erecting  the  building  in  question — ^which  often  amounts 
to  thousands  of  dollars — is  placed  with  the  right  firm  of  builders, 
or  if  a  certain  kind  of  floor  arch  or  fireproof  material  is  used,  it 
is  possible  for  him,  upon  "  further  consideration  of  the  matter  ", 
and  the  presentation  of  "  new  argiunents  "  to  grant  authority  to 
utilize  those  methods  of  construction  that  had  previously  been 
denied. 

Sometimes,  too,  buildings  that  are  perfectly  lawful,  and  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  code  are  held  up  and  the  plans  disapproved, 
until  money  has  been  paid  for  their  approval. 
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An  amusing  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  New  York  during 
one  of  the  Tammany  administrations  some  years  ago.  The 
superintendent  of  buildings  then  in  office  was  notoriously  corrupt 
and  stopped  at  nothing. 

It  is  related  (I  cannot  vouch  for  the  entire  accuracy  of  the 
story  in  all  its  details)  that  a  certain  builder  having  had  his  plans 
.  .  held  up,  and  wishing  to  go  ahead  with  his  build- 

Incident  ^°^'  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  the  plan  ex- 

aminers as  to  the  reason  for  this  delay,  waited 
upon  the  superintendent  whereupon  the  following  conversation 
took  place: 

The  Builder :  "  Mr.  Superintendent,  Tm  a  member  of  the 
general  committee  of  Tammany  Hall  in  good  standing,  and  a 
particular  friend  of  Tim  Sullivan's — and  I  want  me  plans  passed, 
as  they're  all  right  and  according  to  law. 

The  Superintendent:  (after  a  pause)  :  It'll  cost  you  five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  Builder:  (Thinking  he  hadn't  been  understood)  : 

"  Mr.  Superintendent,  you  don't  seem  to  understand.  I  say 
I'm  a  member  of  the  general  committee  of  Tammany  Hall  in  good 
standing  and  a  particular  friend  of  Tim  Sullivan's,  and  me  plans 
are  held  up  and  I  want  them  passed. 

The  Superintendent:  (again  after  a  pause):  Yes — ^it'll  cost 
you  five  hundred  dollars.  If  you  were'nt  a  friend  of  Tim  Sulli- 
van's it'd  cost  you  two  thousand  dollars." 

It  is  reported  that  Big  Tim  when  he  heard  of  it  was  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  man  that  dared  "  trim  "  his  friends. 

Even  with  honest  public  officials,  large  grants  of  discretionary 
power  are  unsafe.  They  inevitably  lead  to  favoritism,  discrimina- 
tion, arbitrary  use  of  authority,  and  nullification  of  the  legislative 
intent. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  last  mentioned  eflFect  is  found 
in  the  experience  of  New  York  City  some  years  ago.    In  1895  it 

was  provided  in  the  tenement  house  law  enacted 
fliulifioation  of     -^^  ^y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  tenement  house  erected  after 

that  date  should  occupy  more  than  65%  of  the 
lot.  This  was  the  clear  intent  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  law.  They, 
however,  added  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  where  the  light  and 
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ventilation  of  a  building  was  materially  improved,  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  might  permit  a  greater  percentage  of  the  lot 
to  be  occupied,  but  in  no  case  more  than  75%.  In  a  word,  they 
departed  from  their  original  purpose  of  definitely  limiting  the 
amount  of  land  to  be  occupied,  believing  that  the  enforcing  ofiicer 
might  be  permitted  to  use  his  judgment  and  permit  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  be  covered  in  special  cases. 

Now  what  actually  happened  ?  Within  a  year,  every  tenement 
house  that  was  erected  occupied  the  full  75%  of  the  lot.  No 
one  even  thought  of  covering  any  less,  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  nothing  else  could  have  been  expected.  If  one  architect 
presents  a  plan  for  a  new  building  and  the  superintendent  of 
buildings  permits  him  to  occupy  75%  of  the  lot,  a  competing 
architect  a  few  weeks  later  in  submitting  his  plans  will  demand 
that  he  too  be  permitted  to  occupy  as  much.  So  gradually  every 
architect  insists  upon  his  right  to  cover  as  much  of  the  lot  as  his 
predecessors  have  done. 

Arbitrary  use  of  authority  as  a  consequence  of  these  vague 
grants  of  power  seems  to  spring  almost  immediately  from  it. 
Heads  of  bureaus  and  their  subordinates  quickly  learn  to  stretch 
the  law  beyond  all  reasonable  limits — and  when  called  to  account 
by  the  protesting  citizen  invariably  fall  back  on  the  answer: 
"  This  is  a  matter  that  is  within  the  superintendent's  discretion  ". 
Sometimes  it  is,  often  it  is  not. 

There  is  much  misunderstanding  about  this  question  of  dis- 
cretionary power,  not  only  as  to  what  it  is,  but  as  to  the  necessity 
for  it,  and  the  position  of  architects,  builders  and  others  in  the 
building  trade  in  favor  of  large  grants  of  power  of  this  kind  can 
not  be  successfully  sustained.     Their  contention,  however,  that 

building  codes  should  not  be  too  rigid  and  that 
^^   ^  they  must  have  sufficient  elasticity  to  provide  for 

the  changing  developments  in  the  building  industry,  with  the 
discovery  of  new  processes  and  new  materials,  is  absolutely  sound. 
One,  however,  does  not  involve  the  other.  It  is  entirely  feasible 
to  provide  sufficient  elasticity  to  permit  the  use  of  new  material 
and  new  processes  as  these  develop,  without  at  the  same  time 
vesting  in  the  enforcing  officer  the  power  to  modify  and  set  aside 
every  provision  of  your  building  law.     The  granting  of  such 
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power  breaks  down  every  principle  of  sound  government.  From 
time  immemorial  it  has  been  recognized  that  enforcing  officers 
should  not  also  be  legislative  ones. 

Moreover,  in  most  cases  there  is  no  necessity  of  vesting  discre- 
tionary powers  in  the  superintendent  of  buildings.  The  practice 
grew  up  originally  in  New  York  City  at  a  time  when  New  York's 
building  code  was  an  act  of  the  legislature.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  was  inconvenient,  and  sometimes  impossible,  for  owner 
and  contractors  to  wait  nine  months  or  a  year  until  they  could 
amend  the  law  in  the  legislature,  and  because  of  this  situation  the 
superintendent  of  buildings  was  given  the  power  to  modify 
the  law. 

This  situation  does  not  exist,  however,  in  many  cities.  Most 
building  codes  are  local  ordinances,  adopted  by  the  aldermen. 
In  most  cities  the  aldermen  generally  meet  about  once  a  week  and 
it  is  very  easy — if  some  provision  of  a  building  law  is  wrong — ^to 
secure  the  necessary  amendments  to  it  through  the  regular  legis- 
lative channels.    No  hardship  is  thus  involved. 

This  is  the  only  way  in  which  building  codes  should  be  amended 
— namely,  by  the  legislative  bodies  which  enact  them,  not  by 

administrative  officers.  Most  important  of  all, 
0^.  however,  is  the  fact  that  when  a  code  is  amended 

in  this  manner,  the  code  is  amended  generally  and 
affects  all  citizens  equally.  The  public  also  is  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  and  knows  what  it  has  to  expect.  It  is  also  in  a  position 
to  make  known  to  the  local  legislative  officials  the  reasons  for  or 
against  any  proposed  change,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  them  the 
full  force  of  public  sentiment. 

How  different  this  is  from  the  other  process  of  permitting  one 
man,  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  in  camera,  to  set  aside  or 
suspend  the  operation  of  some  provision  of  the  law  in  the 
interests  of  some  particular  builder,  architect  or  contractor. 
What  rich  opportunities  for  favoritism  and  graft  such  methods 
open  up! 

New  York  sets  the  standard  for  the  entire  country  in  its 
building  laws.  There  is  probably  no  American  city  which  has  not 
a  building  code  that  is  modeled  on  the  New  York  statute.  This 
is  naturally  so.    The  problems  of  building  that  occur  in  that  great 
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metropolis  have  to  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  there,  and  it  is 
only  proper  that  other  cities  should  take  advantage  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  larger  community. 

Unfortunately,  however.  New  York's  building  code  (not  only 

,  the  proposed  one  but  also  the  present  one)  is  a 

n-  *  whited    sepulcher.      Anyone    reading   it    would 

gather  the  impression  that  it  is  a  carefully  drawn 
series  of  provisions,  providing  in  minute  detail  for  the  manner  in 
which  buildings  shall  be  constructed  in  that  city  and  safeguarding 
the  public  interest  at  every  point.  Apparently,  it  is.  But  the 
value  of  these  seemingly  carefully  drawn  provisions  is  vitiated  by 
the  fact  that  the  superintendent  of  buildings  is  given  a  general 
blanket  power  to  modify  or  set  aside  every  provision  of  the 
code  at  his  pleasure,  at  any  time,  and  this  power  is  limited  in  no 
respect,  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  exercised  are  not 
prescribed,  nor  is  any  publicity  provided  for  his  decisions ;  they  do 
not  even  serve  as  precedents  binding  upon  the  department  in 
similar  cases.  What  is  more  important  than  all,  his  acts  are  not 
reviewable  by  the  courts.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  building  departments  have  for  years  been 
the  synonym  for  graft  and  corruption  ?  In  addition  to  this  gen- 
eral power  to  set  aside  the  law,  it  will  be  found  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  has  in  numerous  sections  all  through  the 
<:ode  been  given  the  power  to  modify  those  particular  sections. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to  the  similarity  between 
building  codes  and  tariffs.  What  would  the  country  think  of  a 
tariff  law  which  provided  a  duty  of  so  many  cents  a  pound  on 
wool  and  then  provided,  "  Unless  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  think  otherwise  " ;  provided  a  duty  of  so  many  cents 
on  glass  and  iron  and  sugar  and  all  the  other  commodities  and 
after  each  carefully  worked  out  provision  had  a  proviso,  "  unless 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  think  otherwise  ?"  The 
country  would  hardly  take  such  a  tariff  law  seriously.  Its  effect 
upon  business  interests  would  certainly  be  disastrous.  Yet  this 
is  the  situation  which  governs  in  the  building  industries  in  prac- 
tically all  of  our  cities.  The  situation  which  I  have  described  in 
New  York  is  not  peculiar  to  that  city;  there  are  few  American 
•cities  where  a  similar  one  does  not  exist.  Such  a  condition  of 
affairs  puts  a  premium  upon  dishonesty  in  public  office. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  situation  is  not  to  be  met  by  creating 
some  board  of  appeal  with  power  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  the 
superintendent  of  buildings.  This  brings  about  even  greater  evils. 
It  means  division  of  responsibility,  with  all  that  that  implies;  it 
means  that  the  head  of  the  department  ceases  to  be  the  head. 
A  superintendent  who  desires  to  escape  responsibility  and  to 
permit  some  form  of  construction  in  a  given  case  which  he  is  not 
quite  ready  to  stand  for  publicly,  because  of  his  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences, readily  appreciates  the  value  of  "  putting  up "  4 
proposition  of  this  kind  to  a  board,  the  members  of  which  have  no 
individual  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand  an  honest  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  should  not  have  his  decisions,  which  are 
sound  and  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  set  aside  and  reversed 
by  a  board  without  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
department. 

The  way  to  meet  the  situation  is  to  give  the  superintendent  of 
buildings  full  power  to  enforce  the  laws,  not  to  make  them;  to 
have  his  decisions  final,  subject  to  review  only  by  the  courts;  to 
create  no  board  of  appeals,  to  permit  no  modification  of  the  law 
except  by  the  law-making  bodies.  This  satisfies  every  situation, 
except  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  changes  that  are  constantly 
going  on  in  the  building  industry  and  the  development  of  new  pro- 
cesses and  the  use  of  new  materials.    There  is  one  sure,  simple  and 

satisfactory  way  to  meet  that  situation :  Provide 

£0^  on  ^  board  of  men  to  pass  upon  building  materials 

Materials  and  ,  ,    .,,.  ^         ^     .      ^x.  T    x. 

Prooeaies  ^       buildmg  processes;  require  that  whenever 

anyone  wishes  to  introduce  the  use  of  a  new 
material  or  a  new  process  the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  this 
board;  that  prolonged  and  properly  supervised  fire  and  strength 
tests  of  new  material  shall  be  made  under  the  board^s  supervision, 
with  complete  records  kept  of  the  results;  upon  approval  by  the 
board  of  these  materials  they  shall  then  become  legal  and  when 
once  used  in  one  case  may  be  used  in  the  future  in  similar  cases. 
A  further  requirement  for  complete  publicity  with  regard  to  the 
records  and  actions  of  such  a  board  will  in  every  way  meet 
the  situation.  Powers  to  be  given  to  a  body  like  this  should  be 
limited  strictly  to  the  passing  upon  new  materials  and  new  pro- 
cesses, and  the  board  should  be  made  up  of  disinterested  members 
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of  architectural,  building  and  engineering  professions  and  the 
various  trades  interested  in  and  competent  to  pass  upon  these 
subjects.  The  members  should  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  preferably  from  lists  submitted  by  the  leading  professional 
and  trade  societies;  they  should  receive  fees  for  each  meeting 
they  attend  and  should  be  removable  by  the  mayor  at  any  time. 
By  no  other  method  will  corruption  be  eliminated  from  our 
building  departments. 

To  sum  up :  Building  codes  should  be  definite,  clear  and  precise. 
They  should  afford  no  opportunity  of  discrimination  between 
individuals ;  they  should  encourage  the  use  of  new  materials  and 
processes,  the  development  of  the  city,  the  building-up  of  property 
and  should  protect  at  every  point  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
community. 
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own  apartments  or  in  those  of  his  subordinates,  so  that  generally 
the  community  came  to  know  of  them  only  after  the  city  was 
bound  and  it  was  too  late  to  object. 

Many  of  the  departments  had  become  independent,  either 
through  the  direct  appointment  of  their  heads  by  the  governor 

of  the  state  or  through  the  legislature  making 
Independent        them  distinct  corporations,  so  that  they  had  a 

^^^  ^  being  separate  from  that  of  the  municipal  cor- 

poration itself  and  beyond  its  power  to  change.  Some  of  them 
could  spend  money  without  check  and  without  regard  to  the  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  city  council. 

I  give  you  one  instance ;  the  directors  or  trustees  of  the  Boston 
public  library,  formerly  chosen  by  the  city  council,  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  asked  the  legislature  to  make  them  a  dis- 
tinct corporation.  This  was  done.  They  were  granted  the  char- 
ter, so  that  gifts  of  money,  or  books  for  the  library,  instead  of 
going  to  the  city  for  its  department  of  the  library,  go  directly  to 
this  corporation,  and  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  city  to  touch 
or  control  in  any  way. 

Moreover,  when  it  was  a  question  of  building  a  new  public 
library,  these  trustees,  as  a  distinct  corporation,  not  asking  for 
an  appropriation  from  the  city  council,  but  obtaining  authority 
from  the  legislature  so  to  do,  made  their  own  contracts,  made 
their  own  plans,  and  put  up  their  own  building  without  regard 
to  any  appropriation  by  the  city  council  whatever;  and  that  is 
true  of  very  many  of  the  other  departments. 

In  addition  the  expenses  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  which  con- 
sists of  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Chelsea  and  the  towns  of  Revere 
and  Winthrop,  were  and  now  are  paid  by  Boston  without  regard 
to  their  amount  and  with  no  representation  on  the  part  of  the  city 
in  determining  that  amount.  Several  state  commissions,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  controlled  and  still  continue  to  control 
the  water  supply,  the  sewage,  the  parks,  and  the  roads,  of  a  so- 
called  Metropolitan  District  of  which  Boston  forms  a  part,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  expenses  of  which  must  be  paid  by  Boston, 
again  without  regard  to  their  amount  and  with  no  representation 
on  the  part  of  the  city  in  determining  that  amount. 

The  legislature  had  passed  an  act  limiting  the  sum  which  the 
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given  space  in  the  newspapers,  but  was  considered  in  many  pub- 
lished communications  and  several  editorial  articles. 

He  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  financial  condition  of  Boston;  and,  as  this,  to  be  complete, 

must  include  several  departments  which  had 
^P^^®^^        been  established  by  the  state  and  not  by  the 

GommiMion  ^^^^*  ^^  advocated  the  appointment  of  the  com- 

mission by  the  governor  and  not  by  the  mayor. 
The  mayor,  however,  followed  with  a  communication  to  the 
council  advocating  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  by  him- 
self, not  though  such  men  as  he  might  choose  but  such  men  as 
should  be  nominated  to  him  by  certain  designated  business  and 
local  organizations.  The  council,  March  25,  1907,  gave  the  au- 
thority, and  seven  citizens  were  appointed,  three  Republicans, 
three  Democrats,  and  one  independent.  Its  chairman  had  been 
mayor ;  one  member  had  been  treasurer  of  the  city ;  two  members 
had  served  in  the  state  legislature,  and  two  members  in  the 
school  committee.  The  councils  of  the  city,  both  present  and 
past,  were  unrepresented. 

The  legislature  passed  an  act  June  7,  1907,  giving  to  the  com- 
mission authority  to  summon  witnesses,  to  order  the  production 
of  books  and  papers,  agreements  and  documents,  and  to  admin- 
ister oaths.  The  commission  secured  the  services  of  lawyers, 
engineers,  and  accountants,  who  were  paid  liberally  for  their 
services,  and  of  other  experts  who  served  without  pay.  There 
was  also  a  considerable  office  force  of  lawyers,  stenographers, 
and  other  paid  assistants.  The  engineers  devoted  themselves 
mostly  to  the  street,  sewer,  and  water  departments,  and  the  ac- 
countants to  the  departments  having  in  charge  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  city.  The  commission  itself  not  only  passed  with 
great  care  on  all  the  work  done  for  it,  but  the  members  were  di- 
vided into  sub-committees  which  studied  the  various  departments 
of  the  city. 

August  7th,  eight  days  after  organization,  the  commission 
sent  to  the  mayor  a  communication  relative  to  the  sealers  of 
weights  and  measures,  and  on  September  21st  another  communi- 
cation which  disclosed  only  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  of 
work  for  each  of  the  outside  deputies  for  the  year  ending  July 
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superintendent  had  been  buying  land  of  themselves  for  the  city 
at  extraordinary  increases  in  prices. 

Altogether  the  commission  issued  127  reports  and  communica- 
tions. Its  engineers  made  seventy-seven  reports.  The  reports 
form  four  volumes ;  the  first  two  consisting  of  the  reports  of  the 
commission  itself  and  the  last  two  of  the  reports  of  its  engineers 
and  other  experts. 

You  will  notice  that  the  commission  was  appointed  in  order  to 
investigate  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  c(Mnmission  obtained  authority  from  the  legislature  to 
undertake  the  further  duty  of  framing  a  charter  for  the  city,  and 
to  this  task  it  gave  the  last  months  of  its  existence.  On  the  last 
day  of  its  life  it  issued  a  final  report,  reviewing  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  earliest  days,  showing  how  a  charter  was 
granted  in  1822,  revised  in  1854,  and  further  revised  in  1885. 
There  followed  a  criticism  of  the  electoral  machinery,  an  ar- 
raignment of  the  degeneracy  of  the  departments,  and  a  state- 
ment of  how  seriously  expenses,  debts,  and  tax  rate  had  grown. 
Then  came  a  variety  of  remedies  which  had  been  suggested,  the 
changes  favored  by  the  commission,  and  a  draft  of  a  charter. 
The  principal  features  of  the  commission  charter  are : 

( 1 )  The  officials  to  be  elected  are  a  mayor  for  four  years,  sub- 
ject to  a  recall  at  the  end  of  two  years,  if  asked  for  by  a  majority 

of  the  registered  voters — (by  this  we  mean  not 
«*^T*^^^'  *^^  majority  of  the  people  who  vote,  but  the  ma- 
CommiLion  jority  of  all  the  people  who  might  vote.     The 

number  of  people  who  might  vote  in  Boston  is 
110,000;  the  number  who  do  vote  is  from  60,000  to  70,000.  A 
majority  of  110,000  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  make  a  recall 
effective) — ^nine  councilmen  for  three  years,  one-third  retiring 
each  year,  and  five  members  of  the  school  board,  all  to  be  elected 
at  large. 

(2)  Nominations  are  to  be  by  petitions  signed  in  person  by 
5,000  registered  voters,  and  there  are  to  be  no  party  designations 
upon  the  ballots. 

(3)  All  the  so-called  executive  powers  are  to  be  exercised  by 
the  mayor,  including  appointments  without  confirmation  by  the 
council,  but  subject  to  an  approval  in  certain  cases  from  the 
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lican  party  organization  of  the  city,  and  therefore,  though  the 
referendum  upon  the  charter  itself  was  refused,  it  was  ordered 
upon  a  few  features.  Two  groups  were  made.  In  one  it  was 
provided  that  the  term  of  the  mayor  should  be  two  years,  the 
council  should  consist  of  thirty-six  members,  nine  elected  at 
large,  and  twenty-seven  by  wards,  and  that  nominations  might 
be  made  by  party  conventions  in  addition  to  nominations  by  peti- 
tion. In  the  second  it  was  approved  that  the  term  of  mayor 
should  be  four  years,  the  council  should  consist  of  nine  elected 
at  large,  and  all  nominations  must  be  by  petition.  The  voters 
were  confined  to  a  choice  between  these  two  groups  and  were 
not  permitted  to  make  any  selection  between  the  portions,  as,  for 
instance,  to  favor  four  years  for  the  mayor  and  a  council  of 
thirty-six  or  two  years  for  the  mayor  and  nomination  by  petition. 
Under  such  restriction  it  was  impossible,  of  course,  to  expect  any 
fair  expression  of  opinion.    The  city  chose  group  two. 

Boston  now  has  begun  another  new  phase  of  its  civic  life,  and 
in  this  respect  it  is  not  different  from  most  other  large  cities  of 
the  United  States.  The  contrast  between  the  stability  of  the 
forms  of  city  government  in  Europe  and  those  here  is  most 
striking.  There  no  change  has  occurred  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century;  while  here  the  changes  have  been  kaleidoscopic  both 
in  variety  and  rapidity,  so  that  if  we  may  judge  from  the  past 
this  new  phase  is  not  likely  long  to  continue  unaltered. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  whole  charter  was  not  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Boston,  because,  among  other  reasons, 

it  begins  its  being  not  as  the  charter  chosen 
Home  Enle  by  Boston  for  itself,  but  as  the  charter  imposed 

upon  Boston  by  the  will  of  the  legislature. 
There  is  no  other  instance  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  where 
a  charter  has  not  either  been  asked  for  by  the  city  or,  if  first 
passed  by  the  legislature,  afterwards  adopted  by  it.  Boston  na- 
turally resents  having  been  singled  out  for  this  unenviable  dis- 
tinction. It  is  in  violation  of  the  principle  of  home  rule  advo- 
cated by  this  League  as  a  fundamental  requisite  for  good  govern- 
ment. There  was  lost  the  chance  of  a  generation  to  carry  on 
an  educative  campaign  among  all  the  people  upon  the  concrete 
issues  of  city  government.     There  was  lost  also  the  strongest 
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complished  in  Great  Britain  by  the  local  government  board  which 
examines  accounts  and  gives  authority  for  new  loans.  It  is  an 
excellent  supervision,  never  bureaucratic,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  home  rule  which  pervade  the  whole  local  admin- 
istration of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  second  is  a  further  de- 
velopment of  civil  service  reform. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  near  future  may 
bring  to  the  metropolitan  district  of  which  Boston  forms  a  part 

some  such  form  of  government  as  that  under 
Metropolitan        which  metropolitan  London  now  is  administered, 

a  form  which  shall  preserve  to  the  several  cities 
and  towns  as  they  now  exist  the  full  control  over  their  local 
affairs  and  give  to  a  central  representative  council  full  control 
over  water,  sewage,  parks,  main  avenues,  fire,  police  and  other 
metropolitan  matters.  Then  we  shall  have  vigorous  life  in  each 
locality  from  its  unhindered  control  of  all  which  belongs  to  it, 
and  in  the  greater  community  we  shall  have  the  rule  of  the 
people  through  their  own  representatives  in  place  of  the  present 
complex  and  undemocratic  system  of  irresponsible  state  commis- 
sions. This  central  council  must  necessarily  be  a  large  body  so  as 
truly  to  be  representative  of  the  people  of  so  many  different  and 
distinct  localities.  And  preferably  its  members  will  be  chosen, 
not  at  large,  but  by  electoral  districts  so  that  the  voters  of  every 
district  will  have  their  attention  concentrated  upon  the  choice 
only  of  one  man  and  also  may  know  the  candidates.  In  such  a 
community  the  dictator  will  have  no  place,  and  the  autocratic 
mayor,  an  anachronism  in  a  republic,  will  pass  away  with  other 
medieval  types  of  despotism. 

Two  things  are  necessary  if  this  greater  city  is  to  succeed. 
First,  it  must  be  left  absolutely  alone  by  the  state  so  long  as  it 
does  not  offend  against  state  laws  applicable  to  all,  and  so  long 
as  its  schools,  its  police,  its  health  administration,  and  other  like 
services  in  which  admittedly  the  state  has  large  concern,  come 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  state.  In  case  of  offense  or  failure, 
however,  the  remedy  is  not  for  the  state  to  do  the  work  itself, 
but  through  the  courts  to  compel  performance  by  the  local  authori- 
ties. Second,  it  must  be  given  the  power  to  do  the  things  which 
a  modem  city  must  do  for  the  welfare  of  its  people. 
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it  should  be  clothed  with  complete  authority  to  do  everything 
which  is  not  distinctly  forbidden.  Then  and  then  only  may  we 
expect  that  full  civic  life  which  is  characteristic  of  the  cities  of 
Europe,  and  then  and  then  only  may  we  expect  that  civic  interest 
which  is  the  only  assurance  of  good  government. 
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these  cities  have  less  than  100,000  population,  except  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  which  is  estimated  to  have  a  little  more  than  100,000. 

The  legislature  of  Iowa  granted  permission  in  1907  to  cities 
of  over  25,000  population  to  avail  themselves  of  the  board  plan, 
and  Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Rapids  have  been  operating  under  it 
since  April,  1908.  Keokuk  and  Burlington  have  only  recently 
decided  to  adopt  the  system.  Davenport  and  Sioux  City  voted 
against  the  plan,  but  are  said  to  be  re-considering  the  subject. 
An  amendment  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Iowa  legislature 
allows  cities  of  over  7,000  inhabitants  to  install  the  board  plan. 
An  interesting  feature  is  the  number  of  cities  in  the  various  states 
which  at  first  rejected  the  new  system  but  which  later  ratified  it. 

A  group  of  cities  in  Oklahoma,  including  Ardmore,  Enid, 
Guthrie  and  Tulsa,  adopted  the  Plan  in  1907,  1908  and  1909. 

Three  cities  in  Massachusetts  (Chelsea,  Haverhill  and  Glou- 
cester) have  the  system,  which  in  the  case  of  Chelsea  was  an 
emergency  measure  put  into  effect  after  its  disastrous  fire. 
The  Chelsea  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Brookline,  Mass.,  has  a  board  of  selectmen  who  constitute  prac- 
tically a  commission.  The  recently-adopted  charters  of  Boston 
and  of  Indianapolis,  providing  for  a  smaller  council  with  in- 
creased powers,  may  be  said  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  com- 
mission government. 

Bismarck,  the  capital  of  North  Dakota,  and  two  other  cities 
in  that  state,  Mandan  and  Minot,  have  commissions,  as  have  also 
the  cities  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and  Boise  and  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
In  Colorado,  Colorado  Springs  and  Grand  Junction  have  adopted 
the  plan. 

In  the  south,  aside  from  the  Texas  cities,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is 
a  notable  example;  in  this  city  a  new  charter  providing  for  a 
board  of  five  will  go  into  operation  January  i,  1910.  The  state 
of  Mississippi,  in  1908,  adopted  a  state  law  under  which  no  city 
is  yet  operating. 

St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  has  voted  to  install  the  new  system  in  April, 
1910. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  Berkeley  and  San  Diego,  in  California, 
have  put  this  plan  into  effect ;  Portland,  Oregon,  voted  against  it 
only  this  year  ( 1909)  ;  Tacoma  has  just  voted  favorably,  while 
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ing  him  a  vote  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  five :  this,  with  cer- 
tain other  provisions  in  their  charter,  gives  the  mayor  a  large 
amount  of  power,  and  distinguishes  the  Houston  plan  in  this 
respect  from  all  other  commissions.  Houston  also  added  a  civil 
service  commission.  The  other  Texas  cities  followed  Houston  in 
providing  for  a  referendum;  many  of  them  designated  the  com- 
mission by  the  old  names — ^mayor  and  alderman,  or  simply 
"  council ". 

Des  Moines  accepted  not  only  the  commission  plan,  with  the 
referendum,  on  both  franchises  and  ordinances,  but  added  a  non- 
partisan primary,  a  recall  for  unsatisfactory  commissioners  dur- 
ing their  term  of  office,  the  initiative  and  a  civil  service  law.  The 
commission  governments  recently  installed  have  for  the  most  part 
adopted  these  provisions. 

The  various  forms  of  commission  governments  may  therefore 
be  grouped  roughly  into  three  classes: 

First:  Those  cities  in  which  a  small  board  with  large  powers 
is  appointed — ^not  elected.  In  this  class  come  Washington,  D.  C.> 
and  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Second :  Those  cities  in  which  a  small  board  with  large  powers 
is  elected;  and  elected  usually  at  large — ^not  by  wards;  in  which 
class  may  be  placed  Galveston. 

Third :  The  "  improved  t3rpe "  of  commission,  in  which  not 
only  are  large  powers  conferred  upon  a  small  elective  board,  but 

certain  features  have  been  added  with  design  to 
5^;;^,^  secure  a  more  effective  popular  control ;  the  re- 

f erendum  on  franchises,  on  ordinances,  or  both ; 
the  recall ;  the  initiative ;  a  non-partisan  primary ;  a  civil  service 
board  and  other  provisions.  In  this  class  are  the  great  majority 
of  the  present  commission  governments. 

In  Galveston  the  board  makes  ordinances,  appoints  and  re- 
moves the  other  city  ofiicials  and  employees,  fixes  salaries  and 
qualifications,  and  the  members  of  the  board  act  as  heads  of  the 
various  administrative  departments  of  the  city. 

In  the  third  type  of  commission  government  it  is  sought  to 
control  officials  both  before  and  at  election  by  means  of  the  non- 
partisan primary,  by  the  small  number  of  commissioners  to  be 
voted  for,  and  by  their  election  at  large;  after  election  by  mak- 
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of  finance  and  supplies,  of  highways,  of  health  and  civic  beauty,, 
and  of  water  and  sewers. 

In  Houston,  the  mayor  is  given  power  to  appoint  such  heads 
of  departments  as  are  provided  for  by  ordinances,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  four  aldermen.  The  mayor  may  remove  any 
officer  or  employee,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  council ; 
and  has  also  a  veto,  as  well  as  a  vote  in  the  council,  and  he  may 
vote  on  his  own  veto. 

In  some  cities,  as  in  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  each  commissioner 
is  elected  directly  to  his  department ;  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  the 
person  receiving  the  highest  vote  is  declared  mayor,  and  desig- 
nates his  own  department  and  that  of  each  of  the  other  commis- 
sioners. In  Galveston,  only  the  mayor  is  elected  to  a  specific 
place,  the  other  commissioners  being  chosen  as  a  group,  but  it 
being  practically  known  before  hand  what  places  they  will  occupy. 

As  between  commissioners  giving  part  of  their  time  to  city 
affairs,  as  in  Galveston,  and  all  their  time,  as  in  Houston,  Des 
Moines,  and  Cedar  Rapids  and  elsewhere,  the  tide  seems  to  have 
set  definitely  in  favor  of  giving  all  their  time;  nearly  every  re- 
cent commission  charter  thus  provides. 

In  addition  to  the  small  number  of  commissioners  which  makes 
the  ballot  of  the  voter  short  and  simple,  and  the  fact  that  each 
is  known  and  held  responsible  as  the  head  of  a  certain  depart- 
ment, the  referendum,  the  recall  and  other  additional  checks  are 
employed  in  many  cities. 

In  Houston,  a  referendum  on  grants  and  franchises  must  be 
ordered  by  the  council  upon  petition  of  five  hundred  voters ;  and 
a  referendum  on  the  issue  of  bonds  is  provided.  Fort  Worth 
and  Memphis  have  somewhat  similar  provisions  relating  to  bond 

issues.  Des  Moines  requires  a  referendum  on 
Aexerenaam  franchises;  and  permits  it  on  all  other  matters, 
upon  petition  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Keokuk  operate  under  the  same  law.  Gloucester  and  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  have  similar  provisions.  Mississippi  and  South  Dakota 
provide  in  their  state  laws  for  a  referendum  on  franchises. 
Kansas  City  requires  a  referendum  on  franchises  and  allows  it 
on  ordinances  by  petition  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  Austin, 
Texas,  provides  a  referendum  on  petition  of  15  per  cent,  of  the 
voters. 
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A  most  interesting  provision  is  that  of  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
where  a  citizens'  board  of  sixty-four,  sixteen  from  each  ward, 
has  the  right  to  veto  any  ordinance  which  the  commissioners  may 
pass.    This  is  in  effect  a  referendum  board. 

The  voters  are  given  the  power  to  originate  ordinances  in  Des 
Moines.  If  25  per  cent,  of  the  voters  petition  for  the  passage  of 
an  ordinance,  the  council  must  either  "  pass  the  ordinance  within 
.  twenty  days  without  alteration  or  submit  it  to 

^*  the  voters  at  a  special  election."    If  the  petition 

is  signed  by  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  the  council  may 
pass  it  within  twenty  days  without  change  or  submit  it  at  the 
next  general  city  election.  In  South  Dakota,  the  state  law  gives 
the  right  to  any  5  per  cent,  of  the  electors  to  propose  city  ordi- 
nances which  shall  be  voted  on  at  a  general  city  election;  if  10 
per  cent,  sign  the  petition  a  special  election  must  be  called.  In 
Austin,  Texas,  5  per  cent,  is  sufficient.  In  Dallas,  15  per  cent, 
requires  a  special  election,  5  per  cent,  a  general  election  after 
thirty  days. 

In  Galveston,  which  has  neither  the  referendum,  the  initiative 
nor  the  recall,  careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  nomination  of  good 
commissioners,  a  strong  city  club  backing  those  who  have  given 
satisfaction,  and  looking  after  their  election.* 

In  Des  Moines  and  other  Iowa  cities,  upon  petition  of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  voters,  a  special  election  is  called,  at  which  the  name 

.     ^  of  the  official  sought  to  be  removed  shall  be  voted 

The  Beoall  ^i.       •  r  xi.  •  1 

on;  then  if  any  other  person  receives  a  larger 

vote,  he  is  elected  in  place  of  the  incumbent.  If  the  incumbent, 
however,  receives  the  highest  number  of  votes,  he  continues  in 
office.  The  mere  possibility  of  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence,  is 
thus,  many  believe,  made  a  powerful  influence  toward  good  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Kansas  law  also  provides  for  recall  upon  a  25  per  cent, 
petition.  In  South  Dakota  15  per  cent,  is  sufficient.  The  Minne- 
sota state  law  provides  for  a  recall.  In  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  the 
petition  must  be  signed  by  20  per  cent.,  but  it  cannot  be  used 
until  after  the  commissioners  have  been  in  office  three  months. 

^  Sec  **  The  American   Municipal  Situation,'*  supra. — Editor. 
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The  proportion  necessary  for  petitions  is — ^in  Berkeley,  Gal.,  20 
per  cent. ;  in  Dallas,  35  per  cent. ;  in  Austin,  Tex.,  25  per  cent. ; 
in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  25  per  cent.    San  Diego  has  also  a  recall. 

Aside  from  the  small  number  to  be  voted  for  at  elections,  the 
cities  of  Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Keokuk  and  the  Kansas 
cities  for  the  most  part,  provide  for  certain  non-partisan  pri- 
maries, which  need  not  be  described  here  further  than  to  say  that 
in  Des  Moines  the  names  of  candidates  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically and  party  designations  prohibited. 

The  Iowa  and  Kansas  laws  provide  for  a  civil  service  commis- 
sion, as  do  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Houston  and  most  of  the  Texas 

cities  (except  Galveston).  Whether  or  not  it 
Civil  S6rvio6  ^     ^1^  •    •        1      ^    • 

GomnuMion  *^  necessary  under  the  commission  plan  to  incor- 

porate a  civil  service  board,  nearly  all  the  com- 
mission charters  so  provide.  The  Wisconsin  law,  recently  passed, 
does  not  provide  such  a  board.  It  may  be  interesting  in  passing 
to  note  that  the  Wisconsin  law,  under  which,  by  the  way,  no 
cities  are  operating,  provides  for  three  commissioners,  permits 
the  long  term  of  six  years  for  the  mayor  and  four  for  the  coun- 
cilmen,  and  makes  only  one  commissioner  elected  every  two 
years;  no  recall  is  provided. 

Strict  provisions  against  corrupt  practices  at  elections,  and 
severe  penalties  against  officials  being  interested  in  city  contracts 
are  provided  in  the  Des  Moines  and  other  laws.  The  details  of 
many  of  these  and  other  provisions  cannot  be  given  here  for  lack 
of  space.  They  should,  however,  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  other  phases  of  the  subject. 

Commission  government,  then,  as  existing  at  present,  means 
not  merely  the  presence  of  a  commission  as  the  municipal  gov- 
erning body,  but  a  stnall  commission  elected  at 
Summary  ^^^^^  ^^^   p^^^   ^j^j^   ^^^  powers,   including 

usually  those  of  passing  ordinances,  appointing  and  removing 
other  city  officers  and  fixing  their  duties,  salaries  and  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  in  all  cases,  each  commissioner  is  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment, known  as  such  to  the  people.  The  board  performs  legis- 
lative functions  as  well  as  controlling  and  supervising  the  admin- 
istration of  the  departments. 
There  are  also,  under  most  commission  charters,  provisions  for 
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a  referendum  on  franchises  and  ordinances,  an  initiative,  a 
method  of  recall  and  in  many  instances  a  civil  service  commis- 
sion and  special  provisions  as  to  nominations. 

A  return  to  the  old  plan  is  permitted  under  the  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Kansas  laws  after  six  or  four  years  of  the  commission 
plan. 

The  extent  to  which  this  plan  has  been  successful  depends 
upon  the  definition  of  the  term.    If  good  municipal  government 

means  clean  streets,  pure  water,  enough  light, 
Success  of  honest  and  capable  police,  a  well  equipped  and 

S^e'SSent         ^^^^^^  *^^  department  and  adequate  returns  for 

money  expended,  then  success  under  the  com- 
mission plan,  or  any  form  of  city  government,  means  the  secur- 
ing of  those  ends.  Measured  by  these  criteria,  let  us  examine  the 
various  cities  which  have  had  commission  government,  first 
noting  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  form  of  adminis- 
tration has  been  in  operation. 

With  the  exception  of  Washington,  D.  C,  no  city  has  had 
commission  government  for  a  period  of  as  much  as  ten  years. 
Galveston,  the  pioneer,  inaugurated  its  system  in  1901 ;  Houston 
in  1905 ;  Dallas  and  Leavenworth  in  1907;  Des  Moines  and  Cedar 
Rapids  in  1908;  Grand  Junction,  Colorado  Springs,  Minot,  Bis- 
mark,  Mandan,  Keokuk,  Huntington,  Bluefield  and  other  cities 
in  1909.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  soon  to  speak  with  finality  of  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  plan  as  a  whole;  certainly  too  soon  to 
speak  of  the  success  of  each  of  the  parts  of  which  the  plan  is 
composed.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  record  the  results  so  far 
achieved. 

It  is  impossible  in  many  instances  to  contrast  results  under  the 
former  plan  with  those  now  obtained  since  no  records  are  avail- 
able for  the  earlier  days;  and  conditions  at  present  often  difiFer 
materially  from  those  which  previously  existed.  But  even 
though  we  may  be  handicapped  by  these  difficulties,  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible to  compare  certain  data,  a  review  of  which  here  may  be  of 
value. 

Galveston,  under  five  able  and  efficient  men,  has  been  rebuilt, 
remodeled,  its  grade  raised,  its  credit  reestablished  and  its  busi- 
ness revived.     As  an  emergency  measure,  the  commission  here 
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has  proved  unquestionably  successful.  Not  more  than  half  the 
eight  years,  however,  during  which  Galveston  has  been  governed 
by  its  commission  can  be  called  an  emergency  period ;  for  the  last 
four  years  the  city  may  be  considered  as  having  been  under 
nearly  normal  conditions.  The  most  striking  thing  about  the 
Galveston  situation  has  been  its  remarkable  financial  success. 
This,  however,  has  been  so  fully  described  as  not  to  need  repe- 
tition. 

In  the  field  of  city  finance,  more  data  is  available  than  else- 
where, and  the  results  are  more  conclusive.  In  Houston,  which 
presents  usual  civic  characteristics,  during  the  four  years  of  com- 
mission administration  in  that  city,  the  old  method  of  issuing 
bonds  to  cover  a  deficit  in  running  expenses  has  been  abolished ; 
and  now  not  only  are  current  bills  paid  as  they  come  due,  but 
$400,000  of  the  bonds  have  been  returned,  delinquent  taxes  col- 
lected and  needed  public  improvements  completed  and  paid  for 
out  of  current  revenue.  Further,  the  tax  rate  has  been  reduced 
from  $2.00  to  $1.80;  the  cost  of  its  electric  lights  from  $80.00  to 
$70.00  per  arc  per  year.  Other  improvements  have  been  made ; 
each  business  man  whom  one  interviews  explains  some  new  re- 
spect in  which  the  plan  is  a  financial  improvement  over  the  old 
system. 

In  Des  Moines  only  the  first  year's  report  is  available,  but  it 
shows  marked  economy  in  many  lines.    Care  should  be  exercised 

in  order  not  to   attribute  accidental  saving  to 
DeB  MoineB  commission  government,  and  to  see  that  figures 

are  really  comparable.  For  example,  the  statement  that  in  1908, 
after  the  new  plan  was  installed,  street  curbing  constructed  by 
the  city  cost  39.9c.  per  lineal  foot  as  against  42.9c.  per  lineal  foot 
for  the  year  before,  proves  upon  careful  analysis  to  be  valueless 
since  conditions  of  depth,  material  and  length  of  haul  varied  so 
that  no  comparison  was  possible.  The  same  is  true  of  sewers  and 
pavements.  But  certain  facts  which  have  a  real  bearing  on  the 
situation  can  be  ascertained.  The  cost  of  street  lighting  which 
can  fairly  be  compared  since  under  similar  conditions,  cost  in 
Des  Moines  $75.00  per  year  per  arc,  for  the  year  before  and 
$65.00  per  arc  per  year  for  the  first  year  of  the  commission  plan; 
furnishing  a  saving  of  $10,000  for  the  year  in  this  item  alone. 
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A  similar  large  saving  was  effected  in  Houston.  This  probably 
indicates  that  a  greater  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  commissioners  of  lighting  to  secure  lower  rates 
from  the  lighting  company.  If  the  reason  for  the  added  effort 
is  the  new  feeling  of  responsibility  created  under  the  commis- 
sion plan,  it  is  fair  to  credit  this  saving  to  the  plan. 

Several  car-loads  of  creosote  wood-block  paving  were  rejected 
in  Des  Moines  on  account  of  being  below  standard,  a  thing  un- 

heard-of  in  the  old  days.  In  Cedar  Rapids  the 
commission  had  recently  after  consideration  re- 
fused to  pay  for  a  piece  of  paving  already  laid  but  clearly  de- 
fective. 

Turning  to  other  purely  financial  results,  we  find  in  a  large 
number  of  cities  municipal  employees  promptly  paid  and  as 
promptly  discharged  if  not  efficient.  Police  regulations  are  better 
enforced  than  formerly;  in  Galveston,  Houston,  Des  Moines, 
Dallas  and  elsewhere.  The  streets  are  reported  by  those  inter- 
viewed as  being  kept  much  cleaner,  both  in  the  business  and  resi- 
dence districts,  particularly  in  Des  Moines  and  Galveston.  Spe- 
cific instances  of  improvement  in  the  different  departments  of 
city  government  are  so  numerous  they  cannot  be  included  in  this 
short  paper.  The  foregoing  list  of  cities  is  not  even  complete, 
since  every  fortnight  finds  a  new  municipality  which  has  adopted 
the  commission  plan.  A  dangerous  tendency  should  be  pointed 
out  in  passing,  namely,  the  desire  to  economize  by  curtailing 
regular  municipal  work,  such  as  street  cleaning,  and  the  making 
of  necessary  improvements.  In  a  certain  city  several  thousand 
dollars  were  saved  in  one  year  by  not  cleaning  the  streets  ex- 
cepting at  rare  intervals. 

The  use  of  the  recall  has  not  been  sufficient  to  determine  its 
effectiveness.  The  recall  has  been  threatened  two  or  three  times 
in  Des  Moines,  once  in  Cedar  Rapids,  and  several  times  in  other 
cities,  but  has  actually  been  employed  only  in  Los  Angeles  which 
can  scarcely  be  classed  as  having  commission  government. 

So  far  as  the  commission  plan  has  been  tried,  it  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  municipal  efficiency,  in  the 
finance,  police,  street  and  lighting  departments.  In  the  fire  de- 
partment the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  this  department  was 
pretty  efficient  before  and  that  the  improvement  is  therefore  slight 
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Considerable  disappointment  is  expressed  in  at  least  three 
cities  visited  at  the  fact  that  former  politicians,  largely  comprised 
the  board.  It  is  argued,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the 
results  are  so  much  better  under  poor  or  average  commissioners, 
that  under  able  men  wonderful  results  could  be  achieved. 

The  study  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  cities  with 
the  comparison  of  the  cost  of  construction  work,  and  other  items ; 
the  evidence  of  inhabitants  as  to  clean  streets  and  good  lighting ; 
the  enforcement  of  police  and  sanitary  regulations ;  are  all  points 
upon  which  the  reports  of  visiting  delegations,  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  any  new  panacea  for  our  municipal  ills,  the  inspection  of 
careful  students  of  government  as  President  Eliot,  Prof.  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  and  George  Kibbe  Turner  and  citizens  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities which  have  the  plan,  agree. 

The  possibility  of  developing  long  terms  of  office  for  municipal 
commissioners,  during  which  they  may  become  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  their  duties  and  hence  very  efficient,  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  Galveston  in  the  past  eight  years  has  changed  only  one 
of  its  commissioners,  except  by  death ;  and  that  change  was  at  the 
election  this  year. 

The  confidence  of  business  men  and  voters  in  the  commission 
plan  is  very  marked.  Whether  the  belief  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  this  method  of  municipal  administration  will  stimulate  effort 
on  the  part  of  citizens  to  secure  better  government  or  whether 
it  will  lead  to  over-confidence  and  apathy  are  questions  for  the 
future  to  decide.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  interest  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs  will  be  any  less  than  it  is  today.  If  the  commis- 
sion plan  shall  arouse  that  hopeful  public  interest  which  is  so 
essential  in  a  democratic  form  of  government,  it  will  have  gone 
far  in  solving  one  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
tending. No  system  or  plan  can  produce  good  government;  all 
that  municipal  machinery  can  do  is  to  supply  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  will  of  the  voters  is  promptly  and  actively  registered. 
This  is  the  aim  of  commission  government. 


Recent  Constitutional  and  Statutory  Enact- 
ment in  Michigan  Relative  to  Cities. 

HON.  GUY  A.  MILLER,  DETROIT, 
If  ember  of  the  If  ichifan  L«f  laUtare. 

Under  the  old  constitution,  the  legislature  was  the  sole  source 
of  legislation  touching  municipal  matters. 

The  principle  of  home  rule  as  it  existed  under  that  constitu- 
tion, went  only  to  the  extent  that  each  locality  had  the  right  to 
choose  the  men  who  should  fill  its  local  offices ;  the  power  of  the 
municipality,  the  method  of  their  exercise  and  form  of  local 
institutions,  were  matters  dependent  solely  upon  legislative  en- 
actment. These  took  the  form,  for  the  most  part,  of  special  acts, 
either  enacting  charters  as  a  whole,  amending  existing  charters, 
or  in  the  nature  of  enabling  acts  for  some  special  purpose. 
Probably  not  a  single  city  exists  in  Michigan  whose  charter  does 
not  bear  some  evidence  of  this  special  legislation. 

Although  the  constitutional  convention,  which  took  itself  more 
seriously  on  some  points  than  was  necessary,  thought  that  the  old 
system  of  special  legislation  was  very  bad,  the  only  real  evil  of 
any  great  moment  was  the  waste  of  time  consumed  in  legislative 
roll-calls.  The  local  bills  were  invariably  drafted  at  home;  they 
were  passed  as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  request  of  the  local 
member,  and  the  local  member,  if  he  was  wise,  invariably  re- 
fused to  ask  the  passage  of  a  bill  over  which  there  was  any  con- 
troversy in  the  territory  affected.  I  personally  am  satisfied  that 
the  former  system  worked  out  better  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hun- 
dred than  the  new  one  will.  The  only  case  of  refusal  to  pass  a 
local  measure  which  was  ostensibly  supported  by  the  local  mem- 
bers was  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Rapids  non-partisan  election 

measure,  and  in  that  case  they  secretly  opposed 
Municipal  j^s  passage.     The  remedy  for  such  cases  is  to 

^^  This  principle  of  local  home  rule,  which  in  the 

old  constitution  was  nowhere  expressed  in  words,  but  which  was 

(229) 
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created  by  the  decisions  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court,  is  much 
amplified  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1909. 

This  constitution  provides  that  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
vide by  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  cities,  which 
general  law  shall  limit  their  powers  of  taxation  and  of  borrowing 
money.  (Art.  VIII,  Sec.  20.)  Special  legislation  is  practically 
a  thing  of  the  past,  though  special  or  local  acts  can  be  passed 
where  general  laws  cannot  be  made  to  apply.  Whether  a  general 
act  is  applicable  is  made  a  judicial  question.  No  special  act  may 
take  effect  till  approved  by  majority  vote  of  the  electors  of  the 
district  affected  voting  on  the  question.    (Art,  V,  Sec.  30.) 

Subject  to  the  constitution  and  the  general  laws  of  the  state, 
the  electors  of  each  city  (and  village)  may  frame,  adopt,  and 
amend  its  charter.  (Art.  VIII,  Sec.  21.)  This  provision  does 
not  state  in  terms  whether  the  powers  of  cities  are  to  be  specified 
in  the  general  incorporation  act,  or  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  city. 

It  is,  however,  the  commonly-accepted  opinion  that  these  con- 
stitutional provisions  are  not  self -executing;  that  the  function 
of  the  legislature  consists  not  merely  in  drawing  an  enabling  act 
and  limiting  the  borrowing  and  taxing  powers,  but  also  in  spe- 
cifying certain  things  that  cities  must,  may,  and  may  not  do;  and 
in  providing  for  such  matters  as  uniformity  in  election  procedure, 
changes  in  boundaries,  relations  with  the  county  officials  and 
government,  and  the  like. 

The  new  constitution,  therefore,  modifies  the  old  in  that  the 
legislature  may  now  probably  specify  the  things  which  all  mu- 
nicipalities may,  or  must,  or  must  not  do,  but  cannot  prescribe 
the  form  of  local  institutions  nor  the  manner  of  executing  local 
powers.  As  to  the  latter  particulars,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
state  is  conferred  upon  the  electors  of  the  several  cities  and 
villages. 

The  new  constitution  also  touches  upon  matters  relative  to  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  various  descriptions  of  properties.     There 

are  specific  grants  of  power  to  acquire  parks, 
Municipal  boulevards,  cemeteries,  hospitals,  almshouses  and 

Ownership  ^|j  ^^^.j^^  ^y^;^|^   involve  the  public  health   or 

safety.    (Art.  VIII,  Sec.  22.)    There  are  also  grants  empowering 
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the  acquisition  of  utilities  for  supplying  water  and  light  (Art, 
VIII,  Sec.  23),  which  has  been  done  in  the  past  by  many,  if  not 
all,  the  cities  in  the  state.  For  example,  the  city  of  Detroit  owns 
its  water-works,  lights  its  own  streets  and  public  buildings,  and 
has  had  charter  power  for  many  years  to  acquire  or  build  a  mu- 
nicipal gas  plant. 

In  addition  to  these  utilities,  others  not  heretofore  municipally 
owned  in  Michigan  are  included  in  the  constitutional  provisions, 
Section  23,  Art.  VIII,  empowers  any  city  or  village  to  "  acquire, 
own  and  operate  either  within  or  without  its  corporate  limits, 
public  utilities  for  supplying  .  .  .  heat,  power,  and  transporta- 
tion to  the  municipality  and  the  inhabitants  thereof " ;  to  sell 
water,  heat,  power  and  light  outside  its  limits,  and  operate  trans- 
portation lines  outside  its  Hmits,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 
But  no  city  with  less  than  25,000  inhabitants  may  own  or  operate 
such  transportation  facilities. 

But  while  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  willing  to  con- 
cede somewhat  to  a  real  or  supposed  demand  for  public  owner- 
ship, it  placed  such  safeguards  around  the  acquisition  of  a  public 
utility  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  well-nigh 
impossible  to  get  authority  therefor,  or  to  finance  its  purchase  or 
construction  if  authority  should  be  secured.  No  city  is  per- 
mitted "  to  acquire  any  public  utility  .  .  .  unless  such  proposi- 
tion shall  have  first  received  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths 
of  the  electors  of  such  city,  voting  thereon  at  a  regular  or  special 
municipal  election ;  and  upon  such  proposition,  women  taxpayers, 
having  the  qualifications  of  male  electors,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote."     (Art.  VIII,  Sec.  25.) 

When  a  city  or  village  has  secured  authority  "  to  acquire  or 
operate  any  public  utility,  it  may  issue  mortgage  bonds  therefor 

beyond  the  general  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness 
Bonded  prescribed  by  law  "   (Art.  VIII,  Sec.  24)  ;  this 

"  would  seem  to  permit  payment  of  operating  ex- 
pense by  a  bond  issue,  which  is  bad  business,  and  was  almost  cer- 
tainly not  intended  by  the  constitutional  convention.  The  sec- 
tion further  provides :  "  Such  mortgage  bonds  issued  beyond  the 
general  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  prescribed  by  law,  shall 
not  impose  any  liability  upon  such  city  or  village,  but  shall  be 
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secured  only  upon  the  property  and  revenues  of  such  public 
utility"  (Art  VIII,  Sec.  24),  including  a  20-year  security  fran- 
chise. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  a  lighting,  heating,  or 
transportation  proposition  could  be  financed  at  the  present  time 
upon  the  basis  of  such  a  franchise.  The  difficulty  was  increased 
by  the  wording  of  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  last  winter, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  later. 

Qosely  allied  to  the  municipal  ownership  provisions  are  those 
relating  to  the  granting  of  public  utility  franchises.  No  person 
operating  a  public  utility  may  use  the  streets  or  highways  for 
transmission  lines,  tracks,  etc.,  without  the  consent  of  the  local 
authorities  of  the  city,  village,  or  township,  as  the  case  may  be 
(Art.  VIII,  Sec.  28),  nor  do  a  local  business  therein  without  se- 
curing a  franchise  therefor.  (Art.  VIII,  Sec.  28.)  No  fran- 
chise may  be  granted  which  is  not  subject  to  revocation  at  will, 
without  a  three-fifths  vote,  as  in  the  case  of  a  proposal  to  acquire 
a  public  utility.    (Art.  VIII,  Sec.  25.) 

There  are  now  three  grades  of  permissions  to  use  the  highways : 
A  consent  by  the  local  authorities,  which  does  not  carry  with 

it  the  right  to  do  a  local  business;  a  franchise 
Consentiand  from  the  authorities,  which  carries  with  it  the 
^     ^  right  to  do  a  local  business,  but  which  is  revo- 

cable at  will ;  and  a  franchise  ratified  by  popular  vote,  which  is 
irrevocable.  These  provisions  seem  admirably  suited  to  establish 
and  perpetuate  monopoly  in  such  businesses  as  the  furnishing  of 
gas,  electricity,  or  transportation.  There  is  now  some  chance 
to  secure  competition.  There  is  at  least  the  possibility  of  it.  But 
with  the  man  who  is  intrenched  behind  the  requirements  of  a 
60  per  cent,  popular  vote  before  a  competitor  can  get  in,  the  pos- 
sibility of  interference  in  his  business  is  slight,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

These  are  in  substance  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
1909  relating  to  cities.  Summed  up,  they  are — First:  The  so- 
called  home  rule  provisions,  under  which  the  legislature  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  defining  the  limits  of  municipal  activity,  while 
the  way  in  which,  and  the  extent  to  which,  each  municipality 
avails  itself  of  its  powers  are  left  to  be  taken  care  of  by  local 
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each  city,  village  or  township  affected  (Sec.  6).  New  cities 
must  contain  not  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  must  average 
not  less  than  500  to  the  square  mile  (Sec.  7). 

This  petition  is  presented  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
which,  if  it  is  found  regular,  provides  for  the  submission  of  the 
matter  to  the  electors  of  the  district  affected,  which  is  defined  as 
the  whole  of  the  city,  village  or  township,  to  which  the  territory 
is  to  be  added,  or  from  which  it  is  to  be  taken.  In  case  of  con- 
solidation, or  change  of  boundaries,  the  question  is  voted  upon 
separately  in  the  territory  to  be  transferred  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
territory  affected,  and  the  vote  in  both  must  be  favorable  or  the 
proposal  is  lost.  In  the  case  of  a  new  incorporation,  a  majority 
of  the  electors  voting  on  the  question  is  necessary  to  approve 
such  incorporation.     (Sees.  8,  9.) 

The  charter  of  a  new  city  is  framed  and  adopted  by  action  of 
the  locality,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  of  the  state. 
At  the  election  when  the  question  of  incorporation  is  voted  on, 
nine  electors  of  the  territory  are  to  be  chosen  as  members  of  a 
charter  commission.  The  names  of  the  candidates  are  placed 
upon  the  official  ballot,  without  party  designation,  upon  the  filing 
of  a  nominating  petition  with  the  county  clerk  signed  by  twenty 
electors.  If  the  incorporation  of  the  proposed  city  is  carried, 
the  votes  for  members  of  the  charter  commission  are  canvassed ; 
and  the  nine  candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  are  elected. 
(Sec.  15.) 

The  commission  must  meet  in  ten  days  and  frame  a  charter 
within  90  days.  The  commission  may  determine  its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, and  choose  its  officers.  It  must  keep  a 
Charter  journal,  and  a  roll-call  may  be  demanded  by  any 

i/Ommi88ioii8  member.  The  commission  also  fixes  the  time 
of  election  of  the  first  officers  of  the  city,  and  is  required  to 
publish  the  proposed  charter  and  to  give  due  notice  of  such  elec- 
tion. If,  at  the  election,  the  proposed  charter  is  rejected,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  a  provisional  city  government  during  the  time 
of  preparation  of  a  new  instrument,  either  by  the  first  charter 
commission,  or  by  a  new  one  elected  on  petition.  These  proceed- 
ings are  to  continue  until  the  electors  approve  a  charter  by  a 
majority  vote.    (Sees.  15,  16,  17.) 
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Existing  cities  may  revise  or  amend  their  charters.  The  method 
is  fixed  as  follows,  until  a  different  one  is  prescribed  by  the  city 
itself  in  its  charter:  On  the  presentation  of  an  initiatory  petition 
signed  by  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  if  the  legislative  body 
by  two-thirds  vote  declare  for  a  general  revision,  the  question  of 
such  revision  shall  be  presented  to  be  voted  on  at  the  next  muni- 
cipal election.  If  the  electors  declare,  by  majority  vote,  in  favor 
of  such  revision,  a  charter  commission  shall  be  selected  consist- 
ing of  one  elector  from  each  ward,  and  three  at  large.  Members 
must  have  a  residence  of  three  years  in  the  city,  and  no  city  offi- 
cer or  employee,  elected  or  appointed,  shall  be  eligible.  Nomina- 
tion and  election  of  such  candidates  are  to  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  provided  for  other  city  officers,  except  that  the  names  arc 
to  be  placed  upon  a  separate  ballot,  without  party  designation. 
(Sec.  18.) 

The  place  of  meeting,  and  the  compensation  of  members,  are 
to  be  fixed  in  advance  of  the  election  by  the  legislative  body  of 
the  city.  (Sec.  19.)  The  commission  is  sole  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications, elections  and  returns  of  its  members,  and  elects  its  own 
officers,  except  clerk,  which  office  is  filled  by  the  city  clerk.  It  may 
fill  vacancies,  must  keep  a  journal,  and  enter  thereon  a  roll-call 
at  the  demand  of  one-fifth  of  the  members.  Sessions  must  be 
public,  a  majority  constitutes  a  quorum,  and  members  are  paid 
for  actual  attendance  only,  and  for  not  more  than  90  days.  The 
commission  fixes  the  time  for  submission  to  the  electors  of  the 
proposed  revision.  No  amendment  or  revision  may  be  adopted 
by  less  than  a  majority  of  those  voting  thereon.     (Sec.  20.) 

Amendments  not  amounting  to  a  general  revision  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  legislative  body  by  two-thirds  vote,  in  which  case 

they  must  lay  on  the  table  for  thirty  days ;  or  by 
Amendments  ^^  initiatory  petition.  Such  amendments  must 
be  submitted  at  the  next  general  or  special  election.     (Sec.  21.) 

The  initiatory  petition  for  any  purpose  specified  in  the  act 
must  be  verified  by  the  person  or  persons  obtaining  the  signa- 
tures, and  must  be  signed  by  a  number  of  electors  equal  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  those  voting  at  the  preceding  election  for  the 
executive  officer.  The  verification  must  state  that  the  signatures 
were  obtained  by  the  person  verifying,  that  the  signatures  are 
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genuine,  and  that  such  person  verily  believes  the  signers  are 
electors.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  an  elector  whose  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  proper  registration  book.  The  making 
of  a  verification  false  in  any  particular  constitutes  perjury. 
(Sec  25.) 

Before  submission  to  the  electors,  and  in  the  case  of  a  new  or 
revised  charter,  before  the  adjournment  of  the  commission,  a 
proposed  amendment  or  charter  must  receive  the  approval  of 
the  governor.  If  he  disapproves,  he  must  return  the  measure 
to  the  proper  body  with  his  objections.  It  may  then  be  passed 
over  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  (Sec.  22.)  The  reasons  for 
this  provision  are  that  such  charter  provisions  are  given  the 
weight  of  state  laws;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  body  passing 
them,  to  wit,  the  electors  of  a  locality,  is  an  inferior  jurisdiction ; 
if  an  attempt  to  legislate  upon  general  matters  is  made,  and  there 
is  no  authority  to  examine  and  check  such  attempts  before  action 
is  finally  taken,  much  confusion  and  unnecessary  trouble  would 
ensue. 

From  this  brief  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  matter  of 
framing  local  charters,  the  fullest  authority  is  given  each  locality 
to  enact  its  own  fundamental  law  without  recourse  to  any  body 
outside  its  boundaries,  and  with  but  the  single  check  that  the 
governor  must  approve  a  proposed  measure  before  its  final  sub- 
mission to  vote.  The  body  which  must  originate  a  complete 
charter  is  small,  non-partisan,  and  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  influence  by  public  officials  and  employees.  It  was  thought 
that  this  plan,  which  permits  almost  untrammeled  action  locally, 
will  give  the  fullest  measure  of  home  rule  which  was  possible, 
and  that  the  method  at  the  same  time  was  wise.  It  was  recog- 
nized, also,  that  too  many  amendments  to  the  fundamental  law 
and  too  frequent  elections  are  not  desirable.  Therefore,  com- 
plete charter  revision  was  made  so  difficult  as  not  to  be  under- 
taken unless  necessary.  It  was  also  provided  that  no  city  shall 
have  power  to  submit  a  charter,  or  re-submit  an  amendment, 
oftener  than  once  in  two  years,  nor  unless  it  shall  have  been  filed 
with  the  clerk  for  90  days  before  the  election  (Sec.  5b)  ;  nor  to 
call  more  than  two  special  elections  in  any  one  year.     (Sec.  5c.) 

The  second  class  of  local  legislation  consists  of  enactments 
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were  included  because  they  are  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
state  laws  or  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  state  taxes, 
in  which,  both  under  the  old  system  and  the  new,  many  of  the 
cities  in  the  state  act  as  its  agents.     (Sec.  3e.) 

In  addition  to  the  power  to  create  offices,  each  city  may  pro- 
vide by  charter  for  the  establishment  and  separate  incorporation 
of  any  department  it  may  deem  necessary  (Sec.  4f)  ;  and  for  the 
amendment  or  repeal  of  existing  special  acts  relative  to  such  de- 
partments (Sec.  4p)  ;  but  the  department  in  control  of  the  public 
schools  shall  not  be  considered  a  municipal  department.  This 
exception  is  properly  made,  because  the  state  expends  a  very 
large  amount  of  money  annually  on  the  schools,  and  exercises 
supervision  over  the  courses  of  study,  attendance  of  pupils,  etc. 

Each  city  is  empowered  to  provide  for  a  system  of  "civil 
service "  which  phrase  is  interpreted  locally  to  mean  a  merit 
system  of  appointment  and  promotion.  There  was  an  effort  to 
make  this  clause  mandatory,  but  the  attempt  was  abandoned 
owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  friends  of  Governor  Warner 
in  the  legislature,  who  were  sufficiently  strong,  with  his  backing, 
to  defeat  any  civil  service  program.     (Sec.  4r.) 

Provision  is  made  for  the  election,  in  newly-organized  cities, 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  whose  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
shall  conform  to  the  general  laws  regarding  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  who  shall  also  have  jurisdiction  over  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tions of  ordinances.  (Sees.  29,  30,  31.)  Such  justices  may  be 
made  salaried  officers,  in  place  of  the  fee  system  of  compensa- 
tion in  effect  with  justices  in  townships.  (Sec.  33.)  In  cities 
already  organized,  municipal  courts  now  exist  by  virtue  either  of 
special  or  general  acts.  These  courts  continue,  and  it  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  in  all  matters  of  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
cedure, at  least,  the  power  of  control  of  the  state  legislature  is 
complete.  Inasmuch  as  these  courts  administer  general  laws, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  in  cases  affecting  the  rights  as  well  of 
non-residents  as  of  residents,  it  is  argued  that  their  organization 
and  powers  are  of  general,  and  not  of  local,  concern. 

In  order  to  secure  independence  on  the  part  of  public  officers, 
cities  are  prohibited  from  changing  the  salary,  emoluments,  or 
term,  of  any  public  officer  after  his  election  or  appointment 
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Officers  may  be  removed  only  for  cause.  (Sec.  5d.)  The  ap- 
pointment or  election  of  officers  for  indefinite  terms  were  not 
considered,  and  probably  would  not  be  accepted  in  more  than  a 
very  few  places  in  the  state,  but  I  know  of  nothing  to  prevent  a 
city  from  adopting  such  a  system  if  it  sees  fit.  The  so-called 
commission  plan  of  government  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, however,  and  the  act  was  so  drawn  as  to  permit  that 
form  of  city  organization.  But  in  case  the  hitherto  universal 
ward  system  is  followed  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  body,  each  ward  must  have  equal  representation. 
(Sec.  3m.) 

All  elections  held  under  the  municipal  act  are  to  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  general  laws  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  general  biennial  fall  elections.     (Sec.  26.) 

Beyond  these  very  general  provisions  the  municipal  act  is 
silent  regarding  the  form  of  local  institutions.  The  method  of 
appointment  of  officers  and  employees,  their  terms  and  compensa- 
tion, their  duties,  and  the  cause  and  method  for  their  removal, 
are  left  absolutely  to  the  locality. 

The  check  upon  local  charter  legislation  of  the  veto  power  in 
the  governor  of  the  state  has  already  been  mentioned.    It  is  by 

no  means  certain  that  this  will  prove  sufficient 
Eelationto  ^q  prevent  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  likely 

ean  onnty  ^^  ^.j^^  from  local  attempts  to  act  upon  other 
than  local  matters.  Under  the  former  system  there  was  but 
one  source  of  authority,  except  in  cases  expressly  covered  by  the 
constitution.  Before  a  city  could  act  upon  a  given  subject,  it 
must  have  authority  from  the  legislature,  by  general  or  special 
act,  either  by  express  grant  or  by  necessary  implication  from 
powers  expressly  granted.  The  present  act  contains,  in  addition 
to  various  grants  of  power,  the  following  general  language: 
"Sec.  4 — Each  city  may  in  its  charter  provide:  .  .  .  (s)  For 
the  exercise  of  all  municipal  powers  in  the  management  and 
control  of  municipal  property  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
municipal  government,  whether  such  powers  be  expressly  enu- 
merated or  not;  for  any  act  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  city, 
the  good  government  and  prosperity  of  the  municipality  and  its 
inhabitants,   and  through   its   regularly-constituted  authority  to 
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pass  all  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  its  municipal  concerns, 
subject  to  the  constitution  and  general  laws  of  this  state."  It 
seems  likely  that  under  this  language  charter  provisions  will  be 
proposed  from  time  to  time  which  will  affect  general  rather  than 
purely  local  matters;  that  the  veto  power  will  be  exercised  or 
not  by  the  governor,  depending  upon  political  considerations; 
and  that  litigation  and  a  general  state  of  uncertainty  will  follow. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  of  this  plan  of  dividing  the  legislative 
power  of  the  state  is  that,  though  a  doubtful  experiment,  it  may 
work  well. 

In  addition  to  the  plenary  power  to  act  upon  local  matters, 
municipalities  are  required  to  act  as  the  agents  of  the  state  in 
performing  certain  functions.  They  must  provide  by  charter  for 
the  levy,  collection  and  return,  of  state,  county,  and  school  taxes 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  the  state  (Sec.  3,  e) ;  for  the 
time,  manner,  and  means  of  holding  elections  and  the  registration 
of  electors  (Sec.  3,  h)  ;  and  for  the  public  peace  and  health  and 
for  the  safety  of  persons  and  property  (Sec.  3,  g.) 

Of  these  provisions,  those  relating  to  taxation  need  only  con- 
form to  existing  state  laws,  which  point  out  clearly  the  property 
subject  to  taxation  and  the  method  of  assessment  and  of  return. 
All  that  remains  is  to  provide  proper  offices  to  assess  the  property, 
and  compute  and  collect  the  taxes. 

Elections  of  state  officers,  and  nominations  of  party  candidates 
therefor  at  primary  elections,  are  governed  as  to  time  and  manner 
by  state  laws.  It  remains  for  the  locality  to  designate  precinct 
boundaries,  provide  polling  places,  ballots,  election  officers,  and 
police  protection.  The  public  health  and  safety  will  be  adequately 
cared  for  because  of  self-interest,  though  there  is  no  way  of 
compelling  a  city  to  do  so.  In  addition  to  the  provision  just  re- 
ferred to,  cities  may  condemn  land  beyond  their  corporate  limits 
for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  or  to  obtain  or  protect  the  water 
supply.  The  jury  is  to  consist  of  twelve  freeholders  drawn 
from  the  body  of  the  county,  and  it  is  to  find  first,  the  necessity 
for  the  use;  second,  that  it  will  not  materially  injure  the  health 
or  safety  of  persons  living  adjacent  to  the  land;  and  third,  the 
compensation.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  rural  landowners 
to  ask  about  a  thousand  dollars  per  acre,  for  available  land  for 
these  purposes,  caused  this  section.     (Sec.  35.) 
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The  share  of  cities  in  county  government  was  a  bitterly-con- 
tested question  in  framing  the  act.  There  are  some  small  cities 
which  have  a  slightly  larger  representation  in  the  county  board 
of  supervisors  than  they  are  entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, but  the  great  majority  have  nothing  like  their  fair  share  of 
members.  In  Kent  County,  Grand  Rapids  has  only  twenty-four 
members  out  of  forty-eight,  though  it  has  three-fourths  of  the 
population  and  pays  five-sixths  of  the  taxes,  while  in  other 
counties  the  situation  is  worse.  The  act,  however,  gives  all  cities 
at  least  one  representative;  leaves  the  present  representation  as 
it  is,  until  changed  by  law;  makes  no  provision  for  a  change; 
and  provides  that  no  city  may  increase  its  own  representation. 
(Sec.  27.)  This  was  done  because  of  an  ultimatum  by  the 
country  members  that  no  bill  would  be  passed  if  it  attempted  to 
change  existing  conditions,  and  because  they  had  the  votes  to 
make  good. 

Each  city  must  provide  by  charter  for  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  municipal  purposes  (Sec.  3,  f),  for  a  system 

of  accounts,  which  shall  corespond  to  any  uni- 
*^  *  form  system  required  by  law  (Sec.  3,  n) ;  and 

that  the  subjects  of  taxation  shall  be  the  same  for  municipal  as 
for  state  purposes.     (Sec.  3,  o.) 

The  constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  limit  the  power  of 
cities  to  tax  and  borrow.  The  act  as  passed  limits  the  rate  of 
taxation  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation,  and  provides 
that  no  existing  rate  fixed  by  law  shall  be  increased  except  by 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting,  not  on  the  question,  but 
at  the  election  when  it  is  submitted.     (Sees.  4,  a,  5,  a.) 

The  settlement  of  the  power  to  borrow  gave  more  trouble  than 
any  other  one  matter. 

The  interests  of  the  advocates  of  municipal  ownership  of 
public  utilities  and  of  the  private  owners  of  such  utilities,  were 
here  opposed.  This  conflict  arose  as  follows:  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  possible  to  issue  bonds  beyond  the  bonding  limit, 
for  the  purchase  of  a  public  utility,  but  such  bonds  may  not  be 
made  a  charge  upon  the  taxing  power.  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  sell  bonds  secured  only  by  mortgage  on  a  public  utility 
property  with  a  20-year  security  franchise,  up  to  the  full  amount 
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of  such  purchase  price.  Some  real  money  must  be  raised  either 
by  tax  or  loan,  to  take  the  place  of  captial  invested  ahead  of  the 
loan,  as  a  guaranty  of  good  faith,  and  to  furnish  some  margin  of 
security.  An  attempt  was  made  to  block  public  ownership  by 
providing  that  no  bonds  which  should  be  a  charge  upon  the  city 
should  be  issued  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  a  public  utility.  There 
is  but  one  place  in  the  state  where  public  ownership  is  a  possi- 
bility, or  where  the  question  is  even  discussed,  and  the  discussion 
finally  resolved  itself  into  one  between  the  City  of  Detroit,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Detroit  United  Railroad  on  the  other.  The 
question  involved  was,  not  inmiediate  public  ownership,  but  the 
framing  of  the  bill  so  as  to  make  it  a  possibility,  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  parties  to  come  to  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
renewal  franchises  in  Detroit. 

Again,  there  are  cities  in  the  state  with  very  high  bond  issues 
at  the  present  time,  and  with  high  tax  rates  as  well,  whose 
assessed  valuation  is  too  low.  These  cities  were  anxious  to  have 
high  tax  and  borrowing  limits,  while  the  great  majority  of  the 
cities  and  all  the  rest  of  the  state,  were  determined  to  keep  both 
down,  the  argument  being  that  if  the  opponents  of  the  low  rate 
wanted  to  raise  more  money  by  tax  or  loan,  they  could  do  so  by 
raising  their  assessed  valuation  to  a  proper  figure. 

The  section  as  agreed  upon  falls  into  two  divisions,  the  first 
treating  of  bonded  indebtedness  generally,  the  second  of  the 
power  to  borrow  money  in  connection  with  municipal  acquisition 
of  public  utilities  used  in  transportation. 

I.  Each  city  may  provide  for  borrowing  money  up  to  eight 
per  cent,  of  its  assessed  valuation ;  but  when  there  is  a  limit  now 
fixed  by  law,  such  limit  shall  continue  till  it  is  changed  by  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  electors  voting  on  the  question;  no  single  in- 
crease may  exceed  two  per  cent.,  and  increases  may  not  take 
place  oftener  than  once  in  two  years. 

Special  assessment  bonds  and  the  resources  of  the  sinking 
fund  are  deducted  in  the  case  of  cities  now  having  a  legal  limit, 
in  computing  the  debt.  (Sec.  4,  b.)  These  provisions  are  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  reluctance  of  most  cities  in  the  state  to 
have  the  possible  bonded  debt  suddenly  multiplied  by  from  two  to 
seven  or  eight. 
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2.  The  section  next  re-enacts  the  constitutional  permission  to 
issue  mortgage  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  a  public  utility.  This 
provision  is  next  modified,  so  as  to  prohibit  borrowing  money  or 
issuing  bonds  for  the  purchase,  construction,  or  maintenance  of  a 
public  utility  for  transportation  purposes  to  an  amount  which, 
added  to  the  existing  indebtedness,  shall  increase  the  net  general 
debt  beyond  four  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation.     (Sec. 

4,  b.)  This  very  effectively  excludes  about  every  city  in  the  state 
but  Detroit,  from  ownership  of  street  railways,  and  if  pending 
proposals  for  new  bond  issues  for  other  purposes  are  carried, 
Detroit  will  find  itself  without  power  to  raise  sufficient  funds. 

3.  The  legislative  body  of  any  city  may  borrow,  in  case  of 
public  calamity,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  above 
the  limit  of  indebtedness  for  not  more  than  three  years. 

4.  No  city  may  issue  bonds  of  any  kind  except  emergency  and 
public  utility  mortgage  bonds,  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its 
valuation.  The  limit  of  the  net  debt  is  therefore  8  per  cent, 
and  of  its  gross  debt,  10  per  cent. 

No  city  is  permitted  to  "  engage  in  any  business  enterprise  re- 
quiring an  investment  of  money  in  excess  of  ten  cents  per  capita 
or  authorize  any  issue  of  bonds  except  special  assessments  bonds, 
refunding  bonds  and  emergency  bonds  as  defined  by  this  act  and 
bonds  that  it  is  annually  authorized  to  issue,  unless  approved  by 
three-fifths  of  the  electors  voting  thereon  at  any  general  or  special 
election;  (f)  To  make  any  contract  with,  or  give  any  official 
position  to  one  who  is  in  default  to  the  city"  (Sec.  5,  e)  ;  nor 
to  issue  any  except  serial  bonds  falling  due  annually,  without 
providing  a  sinking  fund  for  their  payment  at  maturity   (Sec. 

5,  g)  ;  nor  to  repudiate  any  debt  by  change  in  its  charter  or  by 
consolidation  with  another  municipality.     (Sec.  5,  h.) 

Cities  may  also  provide  by  charter  for  laying  and  collecting 
rents,  tolls,  and  excises  (Sec.  5,  c) ;  and  for  assessing  and  re- 
assessing the  cost  of  public  improvements  to  a  special  district. 
(Sec.  5,  h.) 

As  previously  stated,  the  state  constitution  provides  for  three 
grades  of  permissions  for  the  use  of  the  highways  by  persons 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  public  utilities — b.  consent,  which 
is  granted  by  the  local  authorities,  and  carries  no  right  to  carry  on 
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a  local  business ;  a  revocable  franchise  granted  by  the  local  author- 
ities; and  a  franchise  ratified  by  three-fifths  vote  of  the  electors 

voting   on   the   question.     These   constitutional 
^  provisions  are  new,  with  respect  to  the  granting 

power  authorized  to  bind  the  community,  but  the  change  intro- 
duced in  the  source  of  the  franchise  is,  not  from  the  state  legis- 
lature to  the  local  authorities,  but  from  the  latter  to  the  electors 
of  the  locality.  Franchises  in  the  past  have  always  been  granted 
by  the  local  authorities,  under  the  statutes  of  the  state,  which 
have  granted  the  right  to  those  engaged  in  the  several  public 
services  to  use  the  highways,  with  the  consent  and  subject  to 
the  regulations,  of  the  authorities  of  the  respective  townships, 
villages  and  cities.  The  present  constitution,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  curtails  the  powers  rather  of  the  local  authorities  than 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  very  probable  that  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature granting  a  local  franchise  would  have  been  declared  un- 
constitutional as  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  local  home  rule. 

There  is  no  grant  of  power  in  the  act  to  enter  into  franchise 
contracts.  Such  grant  is  to  be  found  in  the  several  statutes  under 
which  corporations  operating  the  so-called  public  utilities  are 
organized,  and  is  modified  in  each  case  by  the  existing  consti- 
tutional provisions  already  outlined.  The  municipal  act  em- 
powers each  city  to  provide  by  charter  for  the  reasonable  use, 
regulation,  and  control  of  the  surface  of  its  streets  and  the  space 
above  and  below  them  (Sec.  4,  g)  ;  for  the  use  by  others  than  the 
owner  and  upon  reasonable  compensation  of  property  in  the 
highways  used  in  the  operation  of  a  public  utility  (Sec.  4,  f )  ; 
and  forbids  the  submission  of  any  franchise  to  popular  vote 
unless  the  cost  of  the  election  is  paid  in  advance  by  the  grantee. 
(Sec.  S,  i.) 

The  municipal  ownership  provisions  are  short,  and  were  con- 
siderably mangled  in  their  passage  through  the  legislature.  Each 
city  may  may  provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  franchises  if  any, 
and  of  the  property  used  in  the  operation  of  cemeteries,  plank- 
roads,  hospitals  or  alms-houses,  or  in  the  electric  light,  gas,  heat, 
water,  and  power  business ;  and  in  cities  of  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  the  property  of  street-railway  or  train- 
railway  companies.    (Sec.  4,  i.) 
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Cities  may  regulate  trade,  occupations,  and  amusements  within 
their  boundaries,  and  the  territory  within  which  liquor  may  be 

sold  at  retail  may  be  limited.  (Sec.  4,  d.)  But 
IDfloellaneoiiB       j^  local  option  counties,  such  sale  may  not  be 

ovmons  permitted  by  city  action.     General  authority  is 

given  for  the  purchase  of  property  for  any  municipal  purpose 
(Sec.  4,  k)  ;  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan  in  conformity  with  which 
streets  and  alleys  shall  be  laid  out  upon  lands  platted  within  a 
territory  extending  three  miles  from  the  city  limits  (Sec.  4,  n) ; 
and  for  the  use,  control,  and  regulation  of  streams,  waters  and 
water  courses  within  the  city  boundaries,  but  such  regulations 
must  not  conflict  with  general  statutory  provisions  relative  to 
damming  and  bridging  navigable  streams,  nor  interfere  with 
riparian  rights  without  the  corporate  limits.     (Sec.  4,  o.) 

Cities  shall  not  have  power,  unless  the  proposal  is  ratified  by 
three-fifths  of  the  electors  voting  thereon,  to  sell  any  property 
of  a  value  in  excess  of  ten  cents  per  capita,  or  any  park,  ceme- 
tery, or  real  estate  used  in  the  operation  of  a  public  utility,  or 
any  property  bordering  on  a  water  front,  or  vacate  any  street  or 
public  place  leading  to  a  water  front.  (Sec.  5,  e.)  Nor  shall 
any  contract  be  made  with,  nor  official  position  be  given  to,  one 
who  is  in  default  to  the  city.     (Sec.  5,  f.) 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  provisions  of  the  recent  municipal  act. 
To  summarize  briefly  it  provides  as  follows: 

1.  Each  city  is  a  body  politic.     (Sec.  i.) 

2.  Organized  cities  continue  with  present  powers  till  changed. 
(Sec.  2.) 

3.  Powers  and  duties  of  cities: 

I.  What  the  city  charter  must  provide.     (Sec.  3.) 
II.  What  it  may  provide.    (Sec.  4.) 

III.  What  no  city  may  do.     (Sec.  5.) 

IV.  Power  to  condemn  land  for  water  and  sewage  pur- 
poses.    (Sec  35.) 

4.  Incorporation  of  new  cities;  annexation  or  detachment  of 
territory : 

I.  Procedure    and    determination    of    question.      (Sees. 
6-14.) 
II.  Adoption     of    charter    by     charter    convention     and 
electors.     (Sees.  15-17,  25.) 
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5.  Amendment  or  revision  of  existing  charters : 

I.  Revision — by  charter  commission.     (Sees.  18,  19,  20, 
22.) 

;<• .       II.  Amendment — to  be  proposed  by  legislative  body,  or 

by  initiatory  petition.     (Sees.  21,  22.) 
^        III.  All  revisions  and  amendments  to  be  published,  etc. 
(Sees.  23,  24.) 
IV.  Initiatory  petition.     (Sec.  25.) 

6.  Representation  on  boards  of  supervisors.    (Sec.  27.) 

7.  Judicial  and  police  officers  of  newly-organized  cities.    (Sees. 

28-34.) 

I  have  examined  with  much  interest  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  and,  while  it  is  excellent,  it  could  never 

be  adopted  in  Michigan  by  legislative  action,  en- 
Mnnicipal  tirely  or  substantially.    It  is  too  comprehensive 

^^^^^^^^^  and  ambitious  for  our  state  legislature  to  act 

upon.  It  involves  matters  upon  which  there  would  be  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  various  cities ;  these  differences  would 
result  in  sufficient  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  several  city  mem- 
bers to  one  and  another  feature,  to  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  plan 
as  a  whole.  Even  if  the  city  members  should  be  reconciled,  there 
are  matters  sufficiently  disturbing  to  the  relations  between  city 
and  county  governments  to  insure  county  opposition  and  conse- 
quent defeat.  Further,  if  political  conditions  remain  in  the 
future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  the  program  would  receive 
no  support  from  the  state  administration,  and  would  consequently 
fail,  for  the  reason  that  it  looks  only  to  the  public  good,  could 
not  be  used  as  a  means  to  political  strength,  and  is  not  what  is 
known  as  a  popular  measure.    "  The  people  "  do  not  demand  it. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  a  measure  which  leaves  the  form 
of  city  government  absolutely  to  local  discretion,  while  prescrib- 
ing certain  essentials  and  inhibiting  certain  things  which  might 
be  productive  of  trouble,  is  the  one  best  suited  to  conditions  as 
they  exist  in  Michigan.  It  was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  the 
constitutional  provisions  were  framed,  and  the  municipal  act 
drafted.  Though  the  act  contains  defects  and  weaknesses,  it 
is  thought  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  imperfections 
will  be  discovered  by  experience  and  corrected  by  future  legis- 
lation. 
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Under  this  act,  the  citizens  of  the  several  cities  of  the  state 
can  make  their  city  government  good,  efficient,  and  economical, 
or  the  reverse,  in  just  the  proportion  that  they  themselves  are 
active,  wise,  and  public-spirited.  They  have  asked  for  a  broad 
measure  of  home  rule,  and  they  have  it.  Whether  the  result 
meets  the  expectations  rests  with  each  locality. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  say  that  the  credit  for  the  original  draft 
of  those  parts  of  the  municipal  act  which  deal  with  the  powers 
of  cities  and  the  method  of  adopting,  revising,  and  amending 
charters  must  be  given  to  Mr.  P.  J.  M.  Hally,  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  Detroit;  and  that  the  careful  working-out  of  details  in 
the  balance  of  the  law  is  due  to  the  painstaking  work  of  Messrs. 
Tuttle,  Taylor,  and  Fowle,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Cities 
and  Villages. 

Constitutional   Provisions. 

Art.  V,  Sec.  30.  The  legislature  shall  pass  no  local  or  special 
act  in  any  case  where  a  general  act  can  be  made  applicable,  and 
whether  a  general  act  can  be  made  applicable  shall  be  a  judicial 
question.  No  local  or  special  act  shall  take  effect  until  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  thereon  in  the  district  to  be 
affected. 

Art.  VIII,  Sec.  20.  Cities  and  villages.  The  legislature  shall 
provide  by  a  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  cities,  and  by  a 
general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  villages;  such  general  laws 
shall  limit  their  rate  of  taxation  for  municipal  purposes,  and 
restrict  their  powers  of  borrowing  money  and  contracting  debts. 

Sec.  21.  Under  such  general  laws,  the  electors  of  each  city 
and  village  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  frame,  adopt  and 
amend  its  charters,  and,  through  its  regularly-constituted  au- 
thority, to  pass  all  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  municipal 
concerns,  subject  to  the  constitution  and  general  laws  of  this 
state. 

Sec.  22,  Any  city  or  village  may  acquire,  own,  establish  and 
maintain,  either  within  or  without  its  corporate  limits,  parks, 
boulevards,  cemeteries,  hospitals,  alms-houses  and  all  works 
which  involve  the  public  health  or  safety. 

Sec.  23.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  any  city 
or  village  may  acquire,  own  and  operate,  either  within  or  without 
its  corporate  limits,  public  utilities  for  supplying  water,  light, 
heat,  power  and  transportation  to  the  municipality  and  the  in- 
habitants thereof;  and  may  also  sell  and  deliver  water,  heat. 
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power  and  light  without  its  corporate  limits  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  that  furnished  by  it  within  the 
corporate  limits;  and  may  operate  transportation  lines  without 
the  municipality  within  such  limits  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law : 
Provided,  That  the  right  to  own  or  operate  transportation  facili- 
ties shall  not  extend  to  any  city  or  village  of  less  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants. 

Sec.  24.  When  a  city  or  village  is  authorized  to  acquire  or 
operate  any  public  utility,  it  may  issue  mortgage  bonds  therefor 
beyond  the  general  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  prescribed  by 
law:  Provided,  That  such  mortgage  bonds  issued  beyond  the 
general  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  prescribed  by  law  shall  not 
impose  any  liability  upon  such  city  or  village,  but  shall  be  secured 
only  upon  the  property  and  revenues  of  such  public  utilities,  in- 
cluding a  franchise  stating  the  terms  upon  which,  in  case  of 
foreclosure,  the  purchaser  may  operate  the  same,  which  franchise 
shall  in  no  case  extend  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  the  sale  of  such  utility  and  franchise  on  fore- 
closure. 

Sec.  25.  No  city  or  village  shall  have  power  to  abridge  the 
right  of  elective  franchise,  to  loan  its  credit,  nor  to  assess,  levy 
or  collect  any  tax  or  assessment  for  other  than  a  public  purpose. 
Nor  shall  any  city  or  village  acquire  any  public  utility  or  grant 
any  public  utility  franchise  which  is  not  subject  to  revocation 
at  the  will  of  the  city  or  village,  unless  such  proposition  shall 
have  first  received  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the 
electors  of  such  city  or  village  voting  thereon  at  a  regular  or 
special  municipal  election ;  and  upon  such  proposition  women 
taxpayers  having  the  qualifications  of  male  electors  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote. 

Sec.  27.  The  legislature  shall  not  vacate  nor  alter  any  road 
laid  out  by  commissioners  of  highways,  or  any  street,  alley  or 
public  ground  in  any  city  or  village  or  in  any  recorded  town  plot. 

Sec.  28.  No  person,  partnership,  association  or  corporation 
operating  a  public  utility  shall  have  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
highways,  streets,  alleys  or  other  public  places  of  any  city,  vil- 
lage or  township  for  wires,  poles,  tracks  or  conduits,  without 
the  consent  of  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  such  city,  vil- 
lage or  township ;  nor  to  transact  a  local  business  therein  without 
first  obtaining  a  franchise  therefor  from  such  city,  village  or 
township.  The  right  of  all  cities,  villages,  and  townships  to  the 
reasonable  control  of  their  streets,  alleys  and  public  places  is 
hereby  reserved  to  such  cities,  villages  and  townships. 


The  Paine  Law  in  Ohio. 

JOHN  R.  SCHINDBL,  CINCINNATI, 
QoYernor  Cincinnati  City  Club. 

The  so-called  Paine  Code  is  not  in  itself  a  complete  charter, 
and  for  that  reason  any  attempt  to  explain  or  describe  its  provi- 
sions and  operation  must  necessarily  be  introduced  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  law  out  of  which  it  grew  and  to  which  it  was 
an  amendment. 

In  185 1,  when  our  present  constitution  was  adopted,  the  total 
population  of  Ohio  was  1,980,329,  and  the  total  population  of  all 
incorporated  municipalities  was  373,828;  more  than  five  times 
as  many  people  lived  in  the  country  as  in  cities  and  villages.  In 
the  next  fifty  years  the  population  doubled,  and  in  1900  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  the  people  lived  in  municipalities. 
In  other  words,  while  the  total  population  of  the  state  had  in- 
creased about  one  hundred  per  cent.,  the  population  of  cities  and 
villages  had  increased  more  than  seven  hundred  per  cent. 

This  marvelous  growth  of  inhabitants  in  Ohio  had  more  to  do 
in  accelerating  the  various  movements  of  civil  reform  and  in 

inducing  a  closer  analysis  and  criticism  of  muni- 
Constitutional       cipai  affairs  and  directing  a  more  careful  scru- 

ovuions  ^jj^y  ^£  ^j^^  constitution  of  1851  than  any  other 

cause.  That  constitution  contains  three  provisions  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  municipalities.  First,  that  the  general  assem- 
bly shall  pass  laws  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  cities  and 
villages  and  limit  their  powers  of  taxation,  borrowing  money, 
etc.;  second,  that  all  laws  of  a  general  nature  passed  by  the 
general  assembly  shall  have  a  uniform  operation  throughout  the 
state;  and,  third,  that  no  special  act  shall  be  passed  granting 
corporate  power. 

In  1852,  the  general  assembly  passed  the  first  municipal  code. 
It  divided  municipalities  into  cities,  first  and  second  class,  and 
villages,  and  contained  one  hundred  and  eleven  sections.  Be- 
tween that  date  and  1869  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  acts  were  passed  amending  and  supplementing  the  law,  and 
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in  the  latter  year  the  second  municipal  code  was  adopted.    This 
contained  the  previous  system  of  classification  which  remained 

unchanged  until  the  statutes  were  revised  in 
Etet  Municipal  jgSo,  when  the  subdivision  of  grade  was  intro- 
duced and  special  charters  were  thereby  created 
for  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  state.  From  that  time  on  every 
succeeding  session  of  the  general  assembly  called  forth  new  re- 
finements in  the  art  of  isolating  municipal  corporations.  Four- 
teen grades  and  classes  of  cities  and  villages  were  created  and 
nine  of  these  included  one  city  each.  The  result  was  that  every 
large  city  in  the  state  was  governed  by  a  special  law,  and  the 
most  trifling  diflFerences  in  population  and  characteristics  were 
made  to  justify  so-called  classifications.  The  condition  became 
so  bewildering  that  it  was  an  almost  impossible  task  to  discover 
the  class  or  grade  of  a  particular  city.  The  legislature  completely 
usurped  the  duties  of  local  councils  and  home  rule  was  entirely 
destroyed.  The  legislature  determined  for  nearly  every  city  in 
the  state  what  officers  they  should  elect  or  appoint,  what  salaries 
should  be  paid,  what  streets  or  hospitals  should  be  built,  what  the 
tax  limit  should  be,  what  bonds  they  should  issue,  and  what 
power  each  and  every  department  of  the  government  should  ex- 
ercise. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  general  as- 
sembly passed  an  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  revise  the  municipal  laws  of  the  state. 
Snpreme  Court     This  commission  prepared  and  reported  a  bill 

which,  though  not  favored  by  all  advocates  of 
uniform  municipal  government,  seemed  to  provide  relief  from 
the  evils  of  special  legislation;  it  failed  to  pass  and  their  hopes 
seemed  indefinitely  deferred  when,  in  June,  1902,  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio  overthrew  all  classification  of  municipalities  in 
the  state  as  it  had  developed  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  185 1.  Perhaps  never  before  had  such  a  condition  pre- 
vailed in  any  state.  Nearly  every  municipality  was  operating 
under  an  unconstitutional  law.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  supreme  court,  the  governor  called  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  general  assembly,  which,  after  several  months  of  wrang- 
ling, during  which  the  great  opportunity  which  was  presented  to 
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take  a  long  step  in  the  advancement  of  municipal  government 
was  entirely  lost  to  sight,  adopted  an  act  known  as  the  Municipal 
Code  of  1902. 

This  act  was  a  patchwork  and  rather  the  re-adjustment  of 
existing  laws   to  meet   the   conditions   brought   about   by   the 

decisions  of  the  court  than  the  enactment  of 
a  new  law.  It  was  a  combination  of  the 
methods  devised  for  the  government  of  the  smaller  muni- 
cipalities of  the  state  and  the  old  special  charter  of  Cincinnati. 
It  divided  municipalities  into  cities  and  villages,  those  of  5,000 
or  more  being  cities,  and  all  others  villages.  The  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment was  the  same  as  that  of  the  state,  being  divided  into  ex- 
ecutive, legislative  and  judicial.  The  legislative  department  con- 
sisted of  a  council  composed  of  not  less  than  seven  members, 
four  of  whom  were  elected  by  wards,  and  three  at  large,  with 
the  proviso  that  for  the  first  20,000  inhabitants  in  the  city  in 
addition  to  the  first  5,000,  there  should  be  two  additional  mem- 
bers of  council  elected  by  wards,  and  for  every  15,000  inhabitants 
thereafter  one  additional  member  similarly  elected;  that  if  the 
number  of  members  was  fifteen  or  more,  one  member  out  of 
every  five  should  be  elected  at  large,  and  all  were  to  serve  for 
two  years.  The  executive  power  was  distributed  among  nine 
elective  and  four  appointive  officials,  not  one  of  whom  was 
responsible  to  any  one  else.  The  mayor,  auditor,  solicitor,  treas- 
urer and  either  three  or  five  members  of  a  board  of  public  ser- 
vice, depending  upon  the  action  of  council,  were  elected  for  terms 
of  two  years,  and  the  mayor  was  authorized,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  council,  to  ap- 
point either  two  or  four  members  of  a  board  of  public  safety 
for  terms  of  four  years,  not  more  than  half  of  whom  should  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  The  board  of  public  service 
was  the  chief  administrative  authority;  it  supervised  and  man- 
aged all  public  works  and  public  institutions,  and  the  repair  and 
improvement  of  streets ;  it  managed  all  water,  heating  and  light- 
ing plants,  parks,  baths,  markets,  cemeteries,  all  public  buildings, 
work-houses,  houses  of  refuge,  infirmaries  or  hospitals.  The 
board  of  public  safety  managed  the  police  and  fire  departments. 

In  addition,  the  act  provided  for  the  election  of  a  police  judge, 
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police  court  clerk,  and  for  the  appointment  by  the  mayor  of  a 
bi-partisan  board  known  as  the  sinking  fund  trustees  and  tax 
commissioners,  who  were  to  serve  without  compensation,  and  a 
board  of  health.    The  mayor  was  made  the  chief  conservator  of 
the  peace,  but  was  not  the  active  executive  head  of  the  police 
department,  and  was  authorized,  whenever  he  deemed  it  nec- 
essary, to  call  the  directors  of  the  several  departments  of  the  city 
to  meet  with  him  for  consultation  and  advice  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  city,  and  was  given  a  veto  power  over  the  acts  of  council. 
He  was,  therefore,  nominally  the  head  of  the  city,  but  actually 
had  no  power.     Neither  the  directors  of  public  safety  nor  the 
directors  of  public  service,  nor  the  heads  of  any  sub-departments 
were  responsible  to  him  for  their  actions.    They  were  required 
to  listen  to  his  advice,  but  were  not  compelled  to  heed  it.    There 
was,  therefore,  a  total  lack  of  co-ordination  and  unity  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  and  it  was  impossible  with  such  lack  of 
organization  to  impel  foresight  upon  the  part  of  city  officials. 
The  dissipation  of  responsibility  was  deliberate  and  complete, 
and  has  since  been  termed  by  Dr.  Wilcox  as  "  the  most  striking 
example  of  deliberate  dissipation  of  responsibility  to  be  found." 
The  code  had  been  in  force  but  a  short  time  when  it  became 
apparent  that  a  business-like  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  govern- 
ment could  never  be  obtained  under  its  provisions.     From  time 
to  time  bills  were  introduced  into  the  legislature  providing  for 
a  radical  change,  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1908  that 
success  crowned  the  efforts  of  those  seeking  to  improve  our  mu- 
nicipal charters.    At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  that  year  a 
bill  drawn  by  Hon.  Louis  H.  Paine,  of  Toledo,  finally  became 
a  law.     As  heretofore  stated,  it  was  not  in  itself  a  complete 
charter,  but  consisted  merely  in  amendments  to  the  so-called 
code  of  1902.     The  three  branches  of  the  government,  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial,  remain  distinct.    It  leaves  the  council 
just  where  it  found  it.    It  wipes  out  the  board  of  public  safety 
and  the  board  of  public  service,  but  leaves  the  auditor,   the 
solicitor  and  the  treasurer  still  to  be  elected  by  the  people.     It 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor  the  appointment  of  a  director 
of  public  safety  and  a  director  of  public  service  for  indefinite 
terms,  and  for  the  first  time  places  upon  his  shoulders  the  re- 
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sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  these  two  principal  departments 
of  the  city.  He  is  given  full  power  to  remove  at  his  pleasure 
either  of  these  directors  and  the  heads  of  the  sub-departments. 
Hospitals,  prisons,  work-houses,  charitable  institutions,  and  the 
department  of  buildings  are  turned  over  to  the  department  of 
public  safety,  and  its  director  is  made  the  chief  administrative 
authority  of  each  of  these  sub-departments.  The  director  of 
public  service  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  improvement 
and  repair  of  streets,  avenues  and  other  public  ways;  the  light- 
ing, sprinkling  and  cleaning  of  all  public  places  and  the  construc- 
tion of  all  public  improvements  and  public  works.  He  is  also 
charged  with  the  management  of  municipal  water,  lighting,  heat- 
ing, sewer  and  garbage  plants  and  other  undertakings  of  the 
city;  baths,  play-grounds,  market-houses,  cemeteries,  crematories 
and  all  sewage  disposal  plant  and  farms,  and  with  the  supervision 
and  construction  of  all  public  buildings  and  other  property  not 
specifically  provided  for.  In  addition,  he  has  authority  to  estab- 
lish such  sub-departments  as  may  be  necessary  and  to  determine 
the  number  of  superintendents,  deputies,  inspectors,  engineers, 
clerks  and  laborers,  and  such  other  persons  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  execution  of  the  work  and  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  department. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Ohio  a  general  merit  system 
is  introduced  into  our  municipal  governments.     The  police  and 
.  fire  departments  have  for  some  years  been  under 

^  a   somewhat   unsatisfactory   merit   system,   but 

this  act  extends  civil  service  to  all  departments  of  the  city.  It 
provides  that  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  the  presi- 
dent of  council  and  the  president  of  the  sinking  fund  trustees, 
which  board  remains  unaffected,  shall  constitute  a  commission 
for  the  appointment  of  civil  service  commissioners  for  terms  of 
three  years,  who  in  turn  have  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  classifying  and  carrying  into  effect  the  civil  service  pro- 
visions. It  permits  the  division  of  positions  into  a  classified  and 
unclassified  service,  the  latter  of  which  may  include  the  positions 
of  officers  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  in 
offices  filled  by  popular  election,  or  whose  appointment  is  subject 
to  confirmation  by  council,  or  who  are  appointed  by  any  state 
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officer;  employees  of  council;  persons  who  by  law  are  to  serve 
without  remuneration;  persons  who  are  appointed  to  positions 
requiring  provisional  or  technical  skill;  persons  appointed  or 
employed  to  give  instruction  in  an  educational  institution;  per- 
sons appointed  by  any  board  or  officers  supervising  elections; 
persons  who,  as  members  of  a  board,  shall  have  charge  of  any 
principal  department  of  the  city;  the  head  or  chief  of  any  divi- 
sion or  principal  department  of  any  city  relating  to  engineering, 
water  works,  street  cleaning  or  health;  the  chief  of  the  police 
department;  the  chief  of  the  fire  department;  the  superintendent 
of  any  work-house,  house  of  refuge,  infirmary  or  hospital;  the 
librarian  of  any  public  library,  private  secretaries,  deputies  in 
the  offices  of  the  city  auditor  and  city  treasurer;  all  unskilled 
laborers  and  such  appointees  of  the  civil  service  commission  as 
they  may  by  rules  determine ;  the  classified  service  comprises  all 
offices  and  places  not  included  in  the  unclassified. 

All  applications  for  admission  to  the  classified  service  are  re- 
quired to  be  subjected  to  a  competitive  public  examination  open 
to  all  residents  of  the  city.  Such  examinations  are  subject  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  commission  may  prescribe  for 
grading  offices  and  positions  similar  in  character  in  groups  or 
divisions  so  as  to  permit  the  filling  of  the  offices  and  positions  in 
higher  grades  through  promotions.  The  applicants  take  rank 
upon  the  register  as  candidates  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
standing  without  reference  to  priority  of  examination,  and  the 
results  of  the  examinations  are  accessible  to  every  one.  The 
appointments  will  be  made  by  the  appointing  board  or  officers 
notifying  the  commission  of  any  vacancy  to  be  filled.  The  com- 
mission thereupon  certify  to  such  board  or  officer  the  three  can- 
didates graded  highest  in  the  respective  lists.  Such  board  or 
officer  shall  then  appoint  one  of  the  three  so  certified.  Each  ap- 
pointing officer  is  required  to  report  to  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion forthwith  upon  such  appointment  the  name  of  such  ap- 
pointee, the  title  and  character  of  office,  date  of  commencement 
of  service  and  the  salary  or  compensation  thereof,  which  infor- 
mation shall  be  kept  by  the  commission  in  their  office  in  a  roster 
of  all  persons  in  the  classified  service  of  the  city  and  shall  be 
open  to  inspection  at  all  reasonable  hours.    There  is  nothing  in 
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the  act  to  prevent  the  dismissal  or  discharge  of  any  appointee 
by  the  removing  board  or  officer,  except  that  the  chief  and 
members  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  shall  be  dismissed 
only  under  certain  regulations ;  but  no  officer  or  employee  in  the 
classified  service  who  shall  have  been  appointed  under  these 
regulations  shall  be  removed,  reduced  in  rank  or  discharged  ex- 
cept for  some  cause  relating  to  his  moral  character  or  his  suit- 
ableness to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office;  but  he  may  be  sus- 
pended from  duty  for  thirty  days  pending  investigation  of 
charges  against  him.  Such  cause  shall  be  determined  by  the 
removing  authority  and  reported  in  writing  with  a  specific  state- 
ment of  reasons  to  the  commission,  but  shall  not  be  made  public 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  discharged,  and  before  such 
removal,  reduction  in  rank  or  discharge  the  removing  authorities 
shall  give  such  person  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  know  the 
charges  against  him  and  to  be  heard  in  his  own  behalf.  The 
salaries  of  the  commission  shall  be  provided  by  council,  and  they 
shall  also  provide  such  clerical  force,  examiners  and  such  neces- 
sary expenses  and  accommodations  as  may  be  proper  to  carry 
out  the  work  of  the  commission.  To  prevent  interference  with 
public  business  or  to  meet  an  extraordinary  emergency  the  mayor 
may  make  temporary  appointments. 

In  short,  this  law  is  a  modification  of  the  so-called  federal 
system  in  seeking  to  fix  responsibility  and  produce  unity  in  our 
city  governments.  Many  times  the  pure  federal  system  has  been 
urged  upon  the  legislature,  but  invariably  the  cry  of  one-man 
power  was  raised  and  the  fact  that  the  solicitor  stood  as  a  buffer 
between  extravagance  and  illegal  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
the  city  oflFicials  and  the  people,  was  urged  as  a  reason  why  he 
should  be  the  people's  choice.  This  modification  resulted.  The 
,  ^  ..  mayor's  cabinet,  instead  of  consisting  of  the 
ayo  s    a  me     j^^^^^g  ^f  ^^jj  ^j^^  departments  of  the  city,  consists 

of  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  public  service  and  public 
safety,  who,  together  with  the  mayor,  constitute  the  board  of 
control.  It  is  this  board  which  must  be  looked  to  to  give  to  a 
city  an  intelligent  unity  and  impel  the  foresight  and  unity  of 
action  which,  under  the  previous  system,  was  impossible.  To 
this  board  must  come  every  contract  which  calls  for  an  expen- 
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diture  of  more  than  $500,  and  upon  them  rests  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  principal  estimates  of  revenues  and  expenditures  upon 
which  the  mayor  must  base  his  budget. 

This  law  will  undoubtedly  work  satisfactorily  in  the  smaller 
municipalities  where  but  seven  councilmen  are  to  be  elected, 
three  of  those  being  from  the  city  at  large,  and  in  which  the  men 
likely  to  run  for  office  will  be  known;  but  in  cities  the  size  of 
Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  it  will  be  far  from  providing  a  satis- 
factory government.  In  those  cities  councils  of  thirty  members 
must  be  elected,  twenty-four  or  more  from  wards,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  mayor,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor,  a  solicitor,  a  police 
court  judge  and  clerk  of  the  police  court.  Every  elector  must 
have  upon  his  ballot  at  least  twelve  and  probably  more  candidates, 
and  these  candidates  will  be  voted  for  on  ballots  containing  party 
tickets  and  party  emblems. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  Paine  Law,  but  to 
those  of  you  who  for  many  years  have  been  giving  careful 
thought  and  study  to  municipal  problems  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  it  fails  to  remedy  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  our  municipal 
systems  and  does  not  embody  many  of  the  essential  principles 
which  underlie  successful  municipal  government. 

It  permits  the  retention  of  large,  unwieldy  councils  whose 
membership  is  largely  elected  from  wards  with  all  the  known 
evils  of  the  gerrymandering  of  ward  politics.  It  does  not  limit 
the  elective  offices  to  such  a  number  and  such  character  as  will 
incite  interest;  will  permit  an  intelligent  choice  of  candidates  by 
the  average  elector  and  relieve  him  from  the  confusion  which 
necessarily  results  when  a  multitude  of  offices  are  to  be  filled. 
Candidates  for  municipal  offices  will  still  be  nominated  at  party 
conventions  or  at  primaries  conducted  on  political  lines  and  for 
political  parties,  and  will  be  elected  upon  ballots  containing  party 
tickets  and  bearing  party  designations  and  emblems.  No  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  necessary  differences  of  condition  which 
exist  between  cities  of  five  thousand  and  those  of  four  hundred 
thousand  population,  and  practically  no  opportunity  is  given  for 
intelligent  home  rule.  The  legislative  department  is  still  per- 
mitted to  mix  in  administrative  functions;  and  its  members  go 
out  of  office  in  a  body.    The  temporary  tenure  and  shifting  per- 
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sonalhies  of  the  fiscal  and  law  officers  will  continue  to  have  the 
same  denux-alizing  e£Fect  as  in  the  past  The  law  provides  for 
no  initiative,  referendum  or  recall  and  contains  civil  service  pro- 
visions which  permit  the  exclusion  from  the  classified  service 
of  a  large  part  of  the  positions  of  the  government 

The  embodiment  in  municipal  charters  of  the  principles  sug- 
gested by  these  criticisms  is  recognized  by  the  municipal  pn^^ram 
of  this  League  as  essential  to  successful  municipal  government, 
and  have  been  brought  into  practical  and  efficient  operation  in 
the  Des  Moines  or  commission  plan,  which  has  worked  so  satis- 
factorily in  Des  Moines,  Galveston  and  other  cities,  and  has 
recently  been  recognized  by  the  electors  of  the  city  of  Boston « 
by  the  adoption,  against  the  wishes  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  politicians,  of  a  charter  which  is  only  a  slight  modification 
of  the  Des  Moines  plan. 

The  Paine  Law  is  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  Municipal 
Code  of  1902  and  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  better  govern- 
ment in  Ohio.  For  the  first  time  responsibility  will  in  some 
measure  be  fixed  and  defined  and  the  mayor  will  become  the 
principal,  though  not  the  complete,  executive  and  administrative 
head  of  the  municipality.  The  failure  of  the  law  to  embody  so 
many  of  the  principles  essential  to  successful  government  may 
have  been  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  our  con- 
stitution heretofore  enumerated  possibly  stood  in  the  way,  but 
probably  more  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Ohio  have  not  yet 
fully  awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  a  municipality 
is  a  business  corporation  and  not  a  political  organization,  that 
national  or  state  party  politics  have  no  proper  place  in  its  affairs, 
that  to  be  eminently  successful  it  must  be  conducted  upon  busi- 
ness principles,  and  that  each  community  of  any  size  must,  by 
means  of  special  legislation  properly  safeguard,  have  some  oppor- 
timity  to  provide  for  and  meet  its  own  peculiar  conditions. 


Municipal  Budgets  and  Expenditures. 

Hon.  Le  GRAND    POWERS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

Censtti  Bureftn. 

This  is  an  era  of  constitutional  and  democratic  government. 
Everywhere  the  people  are  coming  to  have  an  increasing  voice 
in  the  management  of  their  common  affairs,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  those  relating  to  the  collection  and  expenditure 
of  money.  The  Magna  Charta  of  English  liberty  which  the 
barons  wrested  from  King  John  at  Runnymede  has  as  its  most 
important  sections  those  which  guaranteed  to  Parliament  the 
control  over  the  public  purse.  Since  the  granting  of  that  charter 
of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty,  English-speaking  nations  have  led  in 
the  world  movement  for  constitutional  and  democratic  govern- 
ment by  securing  for  the  masses  of  their  people 
^^^2^^  an  ever-increasing  power  over  public  revenue, 

ruDiie  Juvenne  p^yj^  taxation,  public  expenditure,  and  public 
indebtedness.  Free  institutions  have  been  established,  just  laws 
enacted,  honest  and  efficient  enforcement  of  old  laws  secured, 
and  reform  of  earlier  governmental  abuses  brought  about  only 
as  the  people,  rather  than  any  select  few,  have  come  to  exercise 
control  over  governmental  finances. 

In  some  respects  the  control  secured  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  over  governmental  finance  is  more  perfect  than  that 
exercised  by  the  citizens  of  any  other  country.  That  control  in 
Great  Britain  is  realized  through  what  is  known  as  *'  the  bud- 
get ",  which  is  the  designation  employed  in  speaking  of  a  state- 
ment of  public  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  year, 
with  financial  proposals  founded  thereon,  which  is  annually 
submitted  by  the  Qiancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  behalf  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  approval  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  In 
making  this  statement  to  Parliament,  the  Chancellor  presents  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  income  and  expenditure  for  the  follow- 
ing twelve  months,  and  sets  forth  a  statement  of  the  general 
financial  policy  of  the  government,  including  a  declaration  of 
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the  old  taxes  which  it  is  intended  to  reduce,  abolish,  or  increase, 
or  what  new  ones  it  may  be  necessary  to  impose. 

The  term  "  budget ",  which  had  its  first  use  in  Great  Britain 
as  above  set  forth,  has  in  more  recent  years  been  applied  in  the 

financial  administration  of  our  American  cities 
^^  ^       to  statements  of  municipal  revenues  and  expen- 

ditures, whether  partial  or  complete,  which  are  made  the  bases 
of  general  appropriation  ordinances.  The  end  sought  by  these 
so-called  American  municipal  budgets  is  identical  with  that  real- 
ized by  the  British  national  budget.  It  is  to  assist  in  securing 
and  enforcing  popular  control  over  municipal  finances.  Before 
our  cities  fully  realize  this  end,  their  financial  administration 
must  undergo  a  number  of  changes,  as  has  that  of  the  British 
national  government.  The  struggle  with  King  John  at  Runny- 
mede  was  to  take  the  control  of  English  finances  from  the  King 
and  vest  it  in  the  barons.  Later  struggles,  whose  results  are 
embodied  in  the  constitutional  practices  of  the  kingdom,  have 
wrested  that  control  from  the  modem  representatives  of  the 
barons — the  House  of  Lords — and  given  it  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  through  that  House  to  the  masses  of  the  British 
people.  In  the  course  of  centuries  that  control  has  developed 
from  a  nominal  into  an  actual  one ;  and  cabinets  without  number 
have  fallen,  and  many  Parliamentary  elections  have  been  called 
upon  issues  raised  by  the  terms  of  budgets  submitted  by  the 
chancellors  of  the  exchequer;  and  sooner  or  later  every  parlia- 
ment must  give  way  to  a  successor,  if  the  ministry  does  not  em- 
body the  popular  wish  in  its  budgets.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  further  noted  that  great  constitutional  reforms  have 
frequently  been  secured  through  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  pro- 
posed budgets,  and  during  the  present  year  the  British  people 
are  by  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Honorable  Lloyd  George 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  political,  economical,  and  social  revo- 
lution that  is  as  great  as  those  resulting  from  the  acts  of  the 
barons  at  Runnymede,  of  Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor,  or  the 
Reform  Parliament  of  1830. 

Turning  from  the  British  government  to  the  governments  of 
our  American  cities,  we  note  first,  that  the  differences  between  the 
British  imperial  Government  and  those  of  our  American  cities 
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are  not  such  as  naturally  and  inevitably  preclude  the  possibility 
of  making  municipal  budgets  as  effective  for  good  government 

and  for  popular  control  over  fiscal  affairs  as 
^erioan  ^^g  British  budget  is  for  securing  such  control 

Bn^^*^  over  national  finances;  and  second,  the  Ameri- 

^^  can  city  budget,  as  at  present  framed,  is  an  in- 

strument far  removed  from  the  British  budget  in  form,  and  is 
made  to  serve  purposes  quite  foreign  to  those  obtained  by  its 
protot)rpe  as  set  forth  above. 

In  theory,  at  least,  the  people  of  our  American  cities  other 
than  Washington  have  control  over  their  finances.  Appropria- 
tions are  made  by  a  single  or  double-chamber  council,  which 
theoretically  represents  the  people.  But  budgets  and  appropria- 
tions when  prepared  are  generally  so  arranged  that  the  average 
citizen  can  form  no  intelligent  judgment  with  reference  to  the 
wisdom  and  expediency  of  any  of  the  financial  proposals.  As 
a  result,  the  ordinary  American  municipal  budget  and  the  average 
annual  appropriations  of  our  American  cities  represent  no  popu- 
lar control  over  municipal  finances,  but  the  control  of  a  select 
few,  acting  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  practically  not  respon- 
sible to  any  one  for  their  acts.  In  the  majority  of  our  larger 
cities,  the  municipal  budget  and  municipal  appropriations  embody 
the  wishes  and  judgment  of  a  small  quota  of  irresponsible  bosses, 
rather  than  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the  people.  In  like 
manner,  the  appropriations  of  the  city  of  Washington  represent 
the  wishes  and  judgment  of  a  small  circle  of  Congressmen,  and 
seldom  could  secure  the  intelligent  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
business  men  of  that  city.  The  financial  situation  in  Washington 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  negation  of  the  theory  of  constitu- 
tional and  democratic  government;  and  yet,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  no  more  so  than  the  corresponding  situation  in 
other  cities. 

The  highest  type  of  city  as  of  national  government  must  be  a 
government  which  makes  budgets  and  appropriations  reflect  the 
enlightened  judgment  of  all  the  people,  and  not  that  of  a  privi- 
leged few,  whether  Congressmen  or  city  bosses.  In  the  average 
American  city  the  people  are  becoming  aroused  to  this  fact,  and 
arc  trying  to  put  curbs  and  checks  upon  the  unlimited  powers  of 
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a  budget  The  council  of  such  cities  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  makes  a  tax  levy  of  a  certain  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar 
and  apportions  the  proceeds  of  such  levy  and  other  revenue  re- 
ceipts in  fixed  proportions  between  the  several  departments. 
Subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  percentages  of  revenue  as- 
signed them,  there  is  not  even  a  nominal  popular  control  over 
the  financial  transactions.  Such  policy  of  administration  takes 
us  back  in  British  aflFairs  to  the  days  of  Charles  and  Cromwell, 
and  suggests  quite  forcibly  the  need  of  arousing  public  spirit 
and  the  introduction  of  something  approaching  business  methods 
in  administering  municipal  affairs. 

The  budgets  of  the  great  majority  of  American  cities  that 
make  a  pretense  of  conducting  governmental  affairs  on  a  business 
basis,  and  which  pass  appropriations  in  stated  amounts  for  spe- 
cified purposes  or  objects,  fall  short  of  the  British  national  stand- 
ard in  a  number  of  particulars.  Their  principal  defects  are  their 
incompleteness  and  their  lack  of  systematic  arrangement,  and 
thus  of  lucid  or  intelligible  presentation.  These  defects  will  be 
considered  in  the  order  here  mentioned. 

A  few,  and  only  a  very  few,  of  our  cities  embody  a  complete 
exhibit  of  their  administrative  program  for  a  given  year  in  their 

financial  proposals,  or  so-called  budgets,  sub- 
CompleteneM  a  mitted  as  the  basis  of  the  year's  appropriations. 
Aequlfite  These  cities  bring  into  one  statement  estimates 

of  their  expenditures  for  the  coming  year  for  all  purposes, 
whether  for  departmental  maintenance  or  permanent  structures 
and  improvements.  Such  statements,  whether  constructed  along 
intelligible  lines  or  otherwise,  show  the  relation  of  revenue  to 
expenditures,  and  the  effect  of  the  proposed  financial  transactions 
of  the  year  upon  the  municipal  credit  or  indebtedness.  They 
disclose  whether  the  expenditures  will  exceed  or  fall  short  of 
the  revenue,  and  thus  whether  the  expenditures  must  be  met  in 
part  by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  by  other  forms  of  credit;  or 
whether  the  end  of  the  year  will  find  the  city's  indebtedness  de- 
creased, or  its  available  resources  increased. 

In  contrast  with  the  foregoing,  the  average  American  city,  if 
it  prepares  estimates  of  the  costs  of  government  for  the  ensuing 
year,  prepares  them  in  sections  and  acts  upon  them  at  different 
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some  other  cities.  The  great  defect  and  the  resulting  evils  which 
follow  the  separation  of  revenue  appropriations  into  several 
sections  acted  upon  by  separate  ordinances  have  already  been 
noted.  The  separation  of  appropriations  to  be  met  from  revenue 
from  those  to  be  met  from  IxMid  issues  differs  in  extent,  but  not 
in  principle,  from  the  division  of  the  revenue  appropriations 
into  groups  to  be  acted  upon  at  different  times  and  without  refer- 
ence one  to  the  other.  It  prevents  the  concentration  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  masses  upon  questionable  appropriations.  This 
result  of  separating  revenue  from  bond  appropriations  is  felt  in 
all  cities  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  charter  or  of  general 
statutes  do  not  compel  a  referendum  vote  upon  all  bond  issues. 
Where  such  referendum  is  required,  the  separation  mentioned, 
instead  of  working  mischief,  generally  secures  an  added  popular 
supremacy  and  control  over  revenue  as  well  as  bond  appropria- 
tions. 

The  ordinary  revenue  appropriation,  generally  called  "  budget 
appropriation"  comes  closer  to  the  British  budget  in  com- 
pleteness when  passed  in  one  division  than  when  enacted  in  a 
number.  But  even  the  single  revenue  appropriation  ordinance 
of  American  cities  seldom  contains  complete  provision  for  all 
the  expenditures  that  are  fittingly  called  "  revenue  ".  As  a  rule 
it  commonly  provides  for  meeting  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the 
current  costs  of  maintaining  the  departments  and  public  service 
enterprises — costs  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  following 
the  general  usage  of  commercial  accountants,  calls  "  expenses  ". 
They  also  generally  provide  for  meeting  all  sinking-fund  require- 
ments, and  all  special  debts  which  fall  due  in  the  current  year, 
and  whose  liquidation  is  not  met  by  sinking  fund  assets,  but 
leave  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  city 
unprovided  for. 

Thus,  New  York,  in  its  so-called  budget  for  1908,  which  had  a 
total  of  $140,572,266  of  appropriations,  included  in  that  total 

$100,129,000  for  meeting  departmental  expenses, 

Hew  York  ai  an   j^j  $8,368,000  for  liquidating  so-called  "  special 

^  ®  revenue  bonds  ",     The  latter  appropriation  was 

made  necessary  by  departmental   expenses    for   the   preceding 

fiscal  year,  not  provided  for  by  the  general  financial  appropria- 
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tion  of  1908.  Here  is  a  failure  to  include  over  8  per  cent,  of 
the  current  costs  of  departments  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
year  for  which  those  costs  were  incurred.  The  possible  evil  or 
mischief  of  this  practice  may  be  noted  by  the  following  fact: 
By  this  method  of  preparing  financial  proposals,  many  large  ap- 
propriations for  meeting  current  expenses  are  made  when  there 
is  no  public  discussion  or  even  general  knowledge  of  the  budget. 
This  practice  allows  political  bosses  to  grant  favored  branches 
of  the  service  larger  amounts  than  appear  on  the  surface,  and 
never  permits  any  ready  and  accurate  statement  to  be  made  from 
the  appropriations  of  the  actual  and  relative  costs  of  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  service. 

But  New  York  City  is  not  a  sinner  above  all  others  in  the 
matter  of  additional  or  supplemental  appropriations.  The  great 
majority  of  cities  which  permit  large  appropriations  for  defi- 
ciencies and  meet  the  same  by  revenue  bonds,  revenue  warrants, 
or  other  means,  must  be  placed  in  the  same  list. 

Budgets  should  be  honest  exhibits  of  the  plans  of  the  adminis- 
tration. They  cannot  be  honest  until  they  are  full,  complete, 
and  explicit;  until  they  are  such,  they  are  like  all  other  deceptive 
statements — ^the  agents  of  dishonest,  inefficient  and  wasteful  gov- 
ernment. To  make  budgets  the  agents  of  good  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment, they  must  be  exhibits  of  all  the  expenses  which  admin- 
istrative officers  are  expected  to  incur  but  not  to  exceed)  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  In  Great  Britain,  save  in  such  extraor- 
dinary emergencies  as  a  great  war,  there  are  no  appropriations 
that  are  not  **  budget  appropriations  *'.  The  budget  is  a  statement 
of  all  desired  or  contemplated  appropriations  or  expenditures 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  people  in  discussing  it  are  considering 
all  the  costs  of  government  for  a  year.  From  a  lucid  and  in- 
telligible presentation  of  such  a  hii<ij;i*t  (such  as  (iladstonc  was 
accustomed  to  make,  and  such  as  the  Honorable  F-loyd  George 
made  this  year)  the  people  can  form  an  intelligent  opinion  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  the  Imdjjetary  provisions  to  their  own 
interests,  wishes  and  expoclation**.  Hut  what  ordinary  citizen, 
from  a  budget  such  as  is  prciontr*!  hv  thr  avcrajfc  American  city, 
can  form  an  intelligent  jtnlj^tirnt  nnucrninj:  the  effect  of  the 
municipal  expenditures  upon  \>\\h\W  drbt»  ot  the  relative  merit 
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of  expenditures  for  any  branch  of  the  service  ?  The  only  persons 
who  can  form  such  an  opinion  are  those  in  the  secret  councils 
of  the  reigning  powers  that  be. 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  a  second  characteristic 
which  must  be  embodied  in  municipal  budgets,  if  they,  like  the 

British  national  budget,  are  to  be  made  efficient 
Analytical  instruments   for   securing  popular  control  over 

SitAnti^  the  administration  of  governmental  finance.   The 

British  budget  is  not  only  a  complete  statement 
of  all  proposed  expenditures  and  revenues  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year,  and  thus  an  exhibit  also  of  the  effect  of  current  financial 
transactions  upon  public  debt ;  it  is  an  analytical  and  lucid  state- 
ment of  such  expenditures,  revenues  and  debt.  The  city  budgets, 
if  they  are  to  be  made  an)rthing  more  than  the  pla)rthing  of  city 
bosses  to  fool  the  people,  must  be  not  only  complete  but  also 
analytical  and  intelligible  statements  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
municipal  administration;  of  the  actual  and  relative  costs  of  ad- 
ministering each  and  all  of  the  departments  and  financial  activi- 
ties, and  of  the  effect  of  expenses,  interest  charges,  and  outlays, 
upon  municipal  debt  and  public  credit.  They  must  further  be 
complete  as  well  as  lucid  statements  of  that  policy,  costs,  etc. 

You  have  doubtless  all  heard  the  old  story  of  Dean  Swift  and 
the  sailor,  wherein  it  is  narrated  how  the  Dean  had  explained  to 
the  sailor  the  two  great  fundamental  requirements  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  good  man  of  every  faith.  The  Dean  had  declared 
that  the  Christian  must  be  at  once  prayerful  and  watchful;  and 
however  prayerful  he  might  be,  he  could  not  be  classed  as  a 
Christian  unless  watchful;  nor  could  he  be  called  Christian  if 
watchful  unless  prayerful.  If  you  have  heard  the  story,  you 
doubtless  remember  how  the  sailor  induced  the  Dean  to  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer;  first,  as  ordinarily  repeated,  and  later  backward 
from  "  Amen  "  to  "  Our  Father  '*.     And  while  the  Dean  was 

busy  with   the  prayer   in  the   latter   form,  the 
^  sailor  drank  up  the  wine  which  the  Dean  had 

ordered  for  himself.  You  will  further  recall  the  fact  that  the 
sailor  when  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the  wine, 
said  "  Sorry  to  say  it,  Dean ;  but  say  it  I  must.  You  do  not 
understand  your  business.     You  prayed  all  right,  but  forgot  to 
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watch ;  and  I  drank  your  wine/'  So,  in  this  matter  of  budgets : 
They  must  be  lucid  as  well  as  complete,  and  complete  as  well  as 
ludd  statements;  and  those  that  possess  one  of  these  qualities 
and  not  the  other  fall  as  far  short  of  what  they  should  be  as 
the  Christian  who  is  not  at  once  prayerful  and  watchful. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  some  budgets  which  are  incom- 
plete and  incomprehensible  statements  of  proposed  expenditures. 
Permit  me  in  passing  to  call  attention  to  the  very  lucid  but  in- 
complete statement  which  the  Comptroller  of  New  York  City 
prepared  to  accompany  the  late  budget  of  that  city.  That  state- 
ment is  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  containing  comparative  tables, 
classifying  and  grouping  revenue  appropriations  for  a  series  of 
years.  It  is  a  complete  and  lucid  statement  of  over  90  per  cent, 
of  the  revenue  appropriations,  and  yet  is  not  a  complete  exhibit 
of  expenditures  to  exceed  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  costs  of  gov- 
ernment for  a  single  year.  The  Comptroller's  explanatory  ex- 
hibit of  this  limited  portion  of  the  year's  expenditures  is  the 
clearest  and  best  of  its  kind  that  the  speaker  has  seen  accom- 
panying American  municipal  revenue  or  other  estimates  for  ap- 
propriation. The  principles  underlying  the  Comptroller's  ex- 
hibits are  those  which  the  speaker  wishes  to  commend;  and  yet 
the  clearness  of  statement  with  reference  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  appropriation,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  api)ropriation. 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  completeness  and  lucidity 
for  every  feature.  We  must  make  our  budgets  clear  and  intel- 
ligible and  also  complete ;  and  complete  as  well  as  intelligible. 

A  statement  of  municipal  expenditures  and  budgetary  pro- 
posals for  expenditure,  to  be  intelligible,  must  be  an  exhibit  of 

those  expenditures  classified  according  to  func- 
Fnnctional  tional  activity.     That  classification  must  follow 

^^  along  the  general  lines  pointed  out  by  Wagner 

and  other  Geniian  students  of  governmental  finance.  It  must 
embody  the  results  of  the  studies  of  American  students  in  the 
same  field,  as  those  studies  are  gathered  into  the  scheme  pro- 
mulgated several  years  ago  by  the  National  Municipal  League 
for  uniform  accounts  and  reports  of  cities,  and  later  made  the 
basis  of  the  schedules  and  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
relating  to  the  financial  transactions  and  conditions  of  cities  hav- 
a  population  of  over  30,000. 
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In  a  general  way  the  principles  underlying  the  classification 
referred  to  have  been  approved  by  the  League  of  American  Mu- 
nicipalities, the  National  Association  of  Comptrollers  and  Ac- 
counting officers,  and  all  of  the  state  and  other  local  associations 
and  organizations  of  city  officials  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  all  our  leading  students  and  teachers  of  public 
finance  and  municipal  administration.  In  a  general  way  they 
are  embodied  in  the  explanatory  exhibit  of  the  New  York  City 
Comptroller  accompanying  his  revenue  budget,  to  which  atten- 
tion has  already  been  called. 

The  National  Municipal  League,  the  League  of  American 
Municipalities,  the  National  Association  of  Comptrollers  and 
Accounting  Officers,  and  a  number  of  other  organizations  have 
in  more  recent  years  committed  themselves  to  the  idea  of  uniform 
municipal  budgets  classified  along  the  lines  accepted  for  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  uniform  accounts  and  reports.  The  publication 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  during  the  past  six 
years  of  uniform,  classified  reports  of  municipal  transactions 
and  indebtedness  has  demonstrated  a  number  of  things  concern- 
ing municipal  administration.  It  has  shown  the  power  of  intelli- 
gent criticism  and  the  value  of  comparative  statements  of  the 
costs  of  government  in  different  cities  in  checking  useless  and 
wasteful  departmental  appropriations  and  in  increasing  appro- 
priations that  are  calculated  to  promote  public  health  and  general 
well-being.  To  enable  the  cities  themselves  to  prepare  their  own 
reports  along  the  same  lines  and  thus  enlarge  the  field  within 
which  municipal  reports  can  be  made  efficient  for  good  govern- 
ment, the  budgets  and  appropriations  must  be  prepared  along  the 
same  general  lines  with  those  classified  exhibits  of  expenditure. 
In  advocating  the  preparation  of  uniform  municipal  budgets, 
the  organizations  and  associations  referred  to  wish,  therefore, 
to  accomplish  two  distinct  results.  They  desire  to  guarantee  the 
extension  of  the  field  within  which  uniform  accounts  and  reports 
can  be  made  useful  in  securing  public  control  over  municipal 
financial  administration,  by  accompanying  the  budget  with  the 
accounts  and  reports  as  contemplated.  They  also  desire  to  pre- 
vent appropriations  under  circumstances  that  beget  wasteful  ex- 
penditures.   They  desire,  therefore  (to  paraphrase  certain  popu- 
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lar  proverbs),  to  lock  the  stable  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen, 
rather  than  to  disclose  how  the  horse  was  stolen  and  what  became 
of  him.  The  endeavor  to  secure  this  result  is  based  upon  the 
well-known  fact  that  men  care  more  for  live  horses  than  for  dead 
ones.  If  they  can  be  informed  in  advance  of  all  the  expenditures 
that  are  being  considered  for  authorization  the  next  year,  the 
reason  for  them,  the  relation  of  such  expenditures  to  taxes  and 
debt,  they  will  take  a  great  interest  in  preventing  bad  and  waste- 
ful expenditures  and  in  encouraging  those  making  for  good  gov- 
ernment; while  they  will  devote  but  little  time  to  denouncing 
unwise  past  expenditures  for  which  no  one  can  be  punished,  and 
in  bemoaning  excessive  past  taxes  which  can  never  be  lessened  or 
recovered. 

The  unform  accounts  and  uniform  reports  for  which  our  mu- 
nicipal associations  and  municipal  refonners,  students  and  citi- 
zens interested  in  good  government  have  been 
unifonn  greatly  interested  during  the  past  few  years  are 

B.      rte   *^  good.    They  help  all  concerned  to  find  fault,  or 

make  their  criticisms  of  past  governmental 
action  intelligible  and  correct.  But  fault  finding  and  criticism  of 
past  wrong-doing  are  not  the  only  desiderata  of  good  govern- 
ment. The  people  of  England  could  criticise  and  denounce  and 
find  fault  with  King  Charles's  use  of  the  old  royal  taxing  power. 
They  cut  of3f  the  King's  head  to  stop  the  exercise  of  such  power, 
and  under  Cromwell  asserted  the  power  of  control  in  advance. 
That  is  the  issue  to-day  in  municipal  affairs.  The  people  are  not 
satisfied  with  finding  fault  after  accomplished  facts.  They  want 
to  stop  the  bosses  from  unjust  taxation  and  unwise  expenditure, 
as  the  old  English  Parliament  restrained  the  kings  from  action 
until  their  consent  had  been  obtained.  The  classified  and  uniform 
budget  is  the  only  possible  basis  of  providing  the  people  with  ad- 
vance knowledge  concerning  the  character  of  proposed  financial 
transactions  and  their  effect  upon  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
masses.  With  such  a  budget  prepared  every  year,  by  which  the 
citizens  of  a  given  city  can  know  in  advance  how  every  class  of 
proposed  expenditures  compares  with  the  like  expenditures  of 
other  cities,  and  how  the  proposed  expenditures  of  the  year  com- 
pare with  those  of  other  years ;  with  budgets  that  show  the  rela- 
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tion  of  all  expenditures  to  the  popular  well-being  and  all  the 
complex  administrative  problems  of  the  city,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  public  opinion  upon  governmental  questions  an 
intelligent  judgment,  and  also  to  make  that  opinion  supreme  over 
the  ordinary  city  council,  and  in  the  case  of  Washington,  supreme 
even  over  the  national  Congress.  Without  it,  the  people  are  even 
more  powerless  in  the  average  city  than  are  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington in  their  past  and  present  efforts  to  control  or  modify  the 
judgment  of  the  national  Congress. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  make  a  second  application  of 
the  story  of  Dean  Swift  and  the  sailor,  to  which  I  have  already 

referred.  The  citizen  cannot  be  a  good  Chris- 
Prayerftilneti       ^j^m  qj.  ^  good  member  of  the  body  politic  un- 

Watchftilncm        ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  prayerful — that  is  interested 

in  having  the  Lord  on  the  side  of  good  govern- 
ment— ^and  also  watchful  over  all  governmental  transactions. 
People  of  all  sects  and  religions — Protestant  and  Catholic,  Chris- 
tian and  Jew — ^are  prayerful  enough.  They  call  enough  on  the 
Lord  to  give  them  good  government.  But  we  should  not  blame 
them  unduly  if  they  fail  in  watchfulness,  provided  they  have  no 
c^portunity  to  watch,  or  through  watching  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  character  and  results  of  governmental  financial 
transactions.  It  is  to  provide  a  way  for  the  common  people  who 
are  prayerful  and  are  interested  on  the  side  of  good  morals, 
honesty,  and  efficiency  of  government  to  watch,  that  I  come 
before  you;  and  through  you  ask  the  legislative  powers  that  be 
to  provide  our  cities  with  complete,  classified,  and  intelligible 
budgets,  so  that  the  people  can  watch  as  well  as  pray,  and  thus 
make  their  prayers  and  good  intentions  and  good  desires  effective 
for  good  government. 

One  word  more  and  I  will  close.  In  past  years  the  various 
departments  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 

presented  their  estimates  of  the  expenditures 
nnaiioef  of  which  they  recommended  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 

fi^ningion  year.  All  of  these  departmental  estimates  were 
prepared  under  old  and  antiquated  general  titles  which  conveyed 
no  inkling  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  appropriations  asked 
for  were  to  be  expended,  and  no  ordinary  business  man  could, 
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in  the  leisure  at  his  disposal,  tell  which  ones  were  excessive  and 
permitted  the  wasteful  or  extravagant  expenditure  of  money. 
Under  such  circumstances,  those  interested  in  special  depart- 
ments or  particular  appropriations  could  sometimes  secure  more 
than  their  just  share  of  the  public  money;  and  others  unable  to 
stir  up  as  much  tumult,  or  raise  as  much  dust  to  throw  in  the  eyes 
of  Congress  failed  to  secure  sufficient  appropriation  to  perform 
the  duties  which  could  reasonably  be  demanded  or  expected  from 
their  office.  The  budget  recently  prepared  by  the  Auditor  and 
forwarded  with  the  approval  of  the  District  Commissioners  for 
action  by  Congress  next  winter,  is  arranged  on  an  entirely  dif- 
erent  basis.  It  presents  exhibits  of  past  expenditures  for  a  series 
of  years,  classified  according  to  the  functional  activities  of  the 
municipal  government.  It  shows  the  changes  made  in  the  grants 
of  Congress  for  all  these  activities  during  the  years  covered  by 
the  figures.  It  asks  for  appropriations  within  limits  specified  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  further  asks  that  Congress  in  making  its 
appropriations  may  not  only  authorize  expenditures  in  amounts 
such  as  are  asked  for,  but  in  the  form  requested ;  so  that  accounts 
may  be  kept  and  reports  made  along  the  lines  now  recommended 
by  all  civic  associations  and  by  all  students  and  teachers  of  gov- 
ernmental finance. 

The  allotments  made  by  the  Auditor  and  the  Commissioners 
for  particular  departments  and  specified  purposes  may  or  may 
not  be  the  expression  of  the  best  civic  judgment.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  are  representative  of  that  judgment;  but  they  may  all  be 
conceived  in  prejudice  and  begotten  of  ignorance  of  actual  con- 
ditions and  needs,  and  yet  I  would  in  that  case  as  in  the  one  first 
stated,  recommend  the  form  of  the  budgetary  estimates  sub- 
mitted, and  join  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
that  the  appropriations  be  on  the  lines  cast  of  the  estimates 
submitted.  As  a  resident  of  Washington,  I  so  recommend  be- 
cause the  form  presented  is  one  which  will  best  enable  every 
slighted  interest,  if  such  there  be,  to  demonstrate  that  fact  in  the 
most  convincing  manner.  It  is  a  form  of  financial  proposals 
which  will  be  readily  understood  by  the  people  of  the  District; 
and  when  this  fact  sinks  into  the  public  consciousness,  great  num- 
bers of  our  citizens  who  have  hitherto  taken  no  vital  interest  in 
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our  common  affairs  because  they  could  not  understand  the  issues 
involved,  will  be  roused  to  activity ;  and  thus  aroused,  a  practical 
consensus  of  public  opinion  can  at  no  distant  future  period  be 
reached,  with  reference  to  the  actual  and  relative  public  expendi- 
tures that  should  be  authorized  for  the  support  of  our  various 
governmental  activities. 

Washington  is  the  capital  of  the  nation;  and  if  its  accotmts 
and  budgets  can  be  arranged  to  reflect  the  recommendations  of 
all  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  same  from  their  relation 
to  good  and  efficient  government,  the  action  at  Washington  will 
have  an  early  and  widespread  influence  for  good  in  every  muni- 
cipality on  this  continent.  It  will  also  exert  a  beneficent  influence 
in  the  preparation  of  national  and  state  budgets  and  appro- 
priations, and  in  the  form  of  all  governmental  reports  and  ac- 
counts. Shall  not  the  voice  of  this  association  be  raised  to 
support  the  action  of  the  Auditor  and  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  favor  of  the  proposed  form  of  the  appro- 
priation act  for  the  District  of  Columbia? 


Budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ALONZO  TWBBDALB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 

Aaditer  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Preaideot  of  the  National  Asaociation  of 

Comptrollers  and  Accounting  Officers. 

I  have  been  requested  to  address  this  association  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  budget  form  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  question 
correlated  to  that  of  Dr.  Powers  entitled  "  Municipal  Budgets 
and  Expenditures,"  and  as  a  practical  subject,  one  which  will, 
in  view  of  its  national  character,  tend  to  materially  advance  the 
cause  and  spread  the  doctrine  of  uniformity  in  municipal  ac- 
counting. 

The  budget  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  vital  of  all  the  important 
municipal  objects.  I  am  interested  in  the  subject  for  three 
reasons. 

First.  As  the  auditor  of  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  charged  to  a  large  extent  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  financial  transactions  of  that  government,  I  have 
seen  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  tentative  trial  of  some  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  budgetary  form,  and  the  results  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Second.  As  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Comp- 
trollers and  Accounting  Officers.  Our  association  has  given  to 
the  subject  long  and  careful  consideration,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  starting  the  budgetary  movement  in  several  cities  where 
our  representatives  are  located,  and,  moreover,  the  Association 
at  its  annual  convention  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1908,  adopted  the  general  form  upon  which  the  budget  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  constructed. 

Third.  After  years  of  study  given  to  municipal  plans  and  ex- 
pedients, I  am  satisfied  that  at  this  point  in  the  life  of  municipal 
business,  the  yearly  consideration  and  preparation  of  the  budget, 
must  originate  that  legislative  and  administrative  control  which 
will  develop  and  ascertain  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  need  of 
cities,  thereby  making  possible  those  allowances  and  restrictions 
which  will  warrant  that  each  function  of  government  is  receiv- 
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ing  that  part  of  the  revenue  fund  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and,  also, 
by  an  analytical  and  restrictive  process  prevent  the  misappropria- 
tion and  conversion  of  the  municipal  fund.  Moreover,  in  a  well- 
organized  budget,  constructed  upon  business  principles,  there 
should  appear  the  general  outline  of  the  accounting  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  statement  of  the  city's  accounts  and  reports  of  the 
business  transacted,  and  through  which  accounts  as  extended  by 
means  of  analytical  and  statistical  tables,  it  will  be  possible  to 
intelligently  operate  the  financial  control  of  cities,  upon  which 
control,  to  a  very  large  extent,  depends  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  administration  and  the  knowledge  that  the  legislative 
control,  as  operated  through  the  administrative  control,  is  neither 
perverted  nor  diverted. 

The  budget  of  the  District  of  Columbia  must  differ  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  other  municipalities,  for  in  this  jurisdiction 
the  control  is  placed,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  local  citizenship  but,, 
in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  through 
Congress  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  following  language: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may  by  cession  of  particular  states  and  ac- 
ceptance of  Congress  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  this  grant  of  power  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,. 
by  an  act  approved  June  ii,  1878,  created  a  commission  form  of 
government,  which  act  was  entitled  "  An  Act  providing  a  per- 
manent form  of  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  this 
being  in  all  probability  the  earliest  permanent  form  of  govern- 
ment by  commission  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  opera- 
tions, needs  and  requirements  of  the  District  budget,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  invite  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  this  government. 

Under  the  act  above  referred  to  it  is  provided,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  two  persons,  who,  with  an 
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officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army 
whose  lineal  rank  shall  be  above  that  of  a  captain,  shall  be  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.     That 

wISi™*'**  ®^  the  two  persons  appointed  f rcMn  civil  life  shall, 
watning^con         ^^  ^j^^  ^j^^^  ^£  ^j^^j^.  appointment,  be  citizens  of 

the  United  States,  and  shall  have  been  actual  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  three  years  next  before  their  appointment, 
and  have,  during  that  period,  claimed  residence  nowhere  else. 

The  act  as  amended,  among  other  things,  provides  that  the 
tax  rate  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  on  real  and  personal  property,  and  that  this  rate  shall  be 
assessed  upon  the  real  property  within  said  District  at  not  less 
than  two  thirds  of  its  actual  value,  and  that  the  rate  should  be 
applied  to  personal  property  upon  the  basis  of  its  fair  cash  value. 
The  receipts  from  these  sources  of  revenue,  as  well  as  all  licenses 
and  fees,  are  paid  to  the  collector  of  taxes,  and  are  by  him, 
under  the  requirements  of  law,  deposited  daily  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

In  lieu  of  taxes  upon  its  real-estate  holdings  or  other  forms 
of  contribution,  the  Federal  Government,  in  order  to  provide 
the  means  of  enabling  the  municipal .  government  to  maintain 
streets  and  avenues  of  the  size  required  in  a  national  capitol, 
and  to  provide  for  the  extra  police  and  fire  protection,  and  the 
extra  health  and  sanitary  measures,  and  the  innumerable  addi- 
tional and  extra  requirements  of  a  city  embracing  within  its 
civic  life  that  of  the  national  capital  of  the  United  States,  has 
provided  that  the  commissioners  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  state- 
ment in  detail  showing  the  work  proposed  to  be  undertaken  by 
them  during  the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing  and  the  estimated  cost 
thereof;  and  it  is  further  provided  that  to  the  extent  to  which 
Congress  shall  approve  of  said  estimates  Congress  shall  appro- 
priate the  amout  of  fifty  per  centum  thereof,  and  the  remain- 
ing fifty  per  centum  of  such  approved  estimates  shall  be  levied 
and  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  and  privileges  in  said  Dis- 
trict other  than  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

With  this  short  review  of  the  control  of  the  District  govern- 
ment, and  the  method  by  which  it  is  derived,  and  of  the  authority 
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to  raise  revenue  and  its  method  of  collection,  I  invite  attention 
for  a  moment  to  the  steps  taken  in  accordance  with  law  through 
and  by  which  the  budget  is  finally  enacted  into  law. 

The  commissioners  about  the  first  of  July  each  year  call  upon 
the  heads  of  departments  of  institutions,  and  upon  each  separate 

head  in  charge  of  a  governmental  function,  to 
Steps  in  ^  submit  upon  a  form  prepared  for  that  purpose 

Pregytion  of     ^^  estimate  of  the  amount  required  by  his  de- 

^^  partment  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  caution 

that  said  estimate  is  to  be  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  form  in 
which  the  estimates  were  prepared  for  the  previous  year,  and 
any  changes  desired  or  increases  required  are  to  be  made  by 
means  of  notes  of  explanation.  This  caution  is  given  because  of 
an  act  of  Congress  which  requires  that  the  estimates  shall  be 
prepared  and  submitted  each  year  according  to  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  the  appropriation  acts  for  the  year  preceding. 
This  act  further  provides  that  "  The  committees  of  Congress 
in  reporting  general  appropriation  bills  shall,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, follow  the  general  order  and  arrangement  of  the  respective 
appropriation  acts  for  the  year  preceding." 

After  the  estimates  called  for  by  the  commissioners  are  re- 
ceived, the  commissioners  proceed  to  review  them,  item  by  item, 
calling  for  the  facts  in  each  case  where  there  is  doubt,  and  allow- 
ing or  disallowing,  as  in  their  judgment  the  facts  seem  to  war- 
rant After  all  the  estimates  are  thus  reviewed,  the  result  is 
prepared  on  estimate  forms  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. These  forms  provide  to  the  left  of  the  sheet  for  the  gen- 
eral object,  title  of  appropriation  and  details  and  explanation; 
in  the  next  column  provision  is  made  for  "  Date  of  acts,  or 
treaties,  providing  for  the  expenditure  " ;  this  is  followed  by  a 
column  providing  for  "  References  to  the  satutes  at  large  or  the 
revised  statutes  of  the  United  States  relating  to  such  authority." 
The  last  three  columns  provide  for  the  estimated  amount  re- 
quired for  each  detailed  object  of  expenditure,  the  total  amount 
to  be  appropriated  under  each  head  of  appropriation,  and  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  previous  year.  These  forms  are 
then  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance 
with  law.    The  law  further  provides  that  he  shall  transmit  them 
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U>  Congress  with  a  statement  as  to  the  extent  to  which  said  esti- 
mates have  his  approval. 

These  estimates  being  received  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  all  appropriation  bills  must 
originate.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  the  case  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  District,  refers  them  to  the  AppropriaticHi  Com- 
mittee, and  that  committee,  in  order  to  expedite  its  voluminous 
duties,  refers  the  estimates  to  a  sub-conmiittee  of  the  main  com- 
mittee, or,  as  it  is  called,  the  District  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations. This  subcommittee  invites  the  commissioners  to  ap- 
pear before  it  and  explain  such  items  as  the  committee  desires 
to  inquire  about,  and  in  some  cases  it  requires  hundreds  of  pages 
of  closely  printed  matter  to  cover  the  scope  and  detail  of  their 
investigations.  It  must  be  understood  that,  in  both  the  estimates 
and  the  appropriation  bill,  the  specific  salary  for  each  employee 
is  set  forth  and  no  change  can  be  made  in  a  salary,  once  it  is  fixed 
by  Congress,  and  what  applies  to  salaries  of  employees  also  ap- 
plies in  a  very  large  measure  to  all  other  details  of  appropriation, 
so  that  in  this  respect  the  District  budgetary  matters  are  rather 
inflexible  and  to  that  extent  the  administration  control  is  limited. 
However,  while  I  know  that  this  method  of  limiting  funds  for  mu- 
nicipal work  has  been  criticised,  yet  it  has  advantages  which  must 
not  be  overlooked,  and  the  officers  of  this  corporation  have 
learned  by  experience  how  to  manage  under  this  condition  and 
to  secure  efficient  results. 

The  bill  prepared  by  the  subcommittee  after  the  hearings  is 
then  referred  to  the  whole  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
by  that  committee  referred  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  the  bill  is  gone  through  item  by  item,  and  after  it  has 
completed  this  ordeal  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
.  priations,  and  reported  back  to  the  Senate  after 

ppropna  ont  ^g^rings  have  been  had  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  gone  over  in  the  Senate 
item  by  item,  and  if  there  be  changes,  which  is  usual,  it  is  sent 
back  to  the  House,  where,  in  case  the  House  does  not  agree,  it 
is  sent  to  conference,  the  conferees  being  usually  three  members 
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each  of  the  District  subcommittee  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
When  the  conferees  have  finally  agreed  upon  the  bill,  it  is  re- 
ported to  both  houses,  and,  if  passed,  is  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  his  approval.  It  is  customary  for  the 
President,  before  signing,  to  refer  the  act  to  the  commissioners 
for  examination  and  report  as  to  inaccuracies  or  other  reasons 
why  the  measure  should  not  become  law. 

With  this  statement  of  the  steps  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
the  District  budget,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  past  fiscal  year  which  is  a  counterpart  of  the  result 
of  past  budgetary  endeavor,  and  represents  in  detail  the  form 
used  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

The  title  to  the  act  is  "  An  act  making  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 

Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  19 lo,  and  for  other 
The  Praaent  purposes."  From  this  caption  you  would  natur- 
'^****  ally  suppose  that  this  act  of  Congress  contained 

all  the  allowances  and  all  of  the  restrictions  for  and  on  account 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  that  particular  fiscal  year;  how- 
ever, this  is  not  so,  and  it  is  because  it  is  not  so  that  this  form  is 
open  to  a  serious  objection.  An  examination  of  the  revenue  ac- 
count of  the  District  for  the  past  year  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
following  appropriations,  which  are  carried  in  the  sundry  civil 
and  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  appropriation  acts, 
were  charged  against  the  revenue  of  the  District. 

Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Act  for  1910.    Approved  March  4,  1909. 

Improvement  and  care  of  public  grounds,  1910 $122,550 

Lighting,  etc.,  executive  mansion,  etc.,  1910 4»200 

Lighting  public  grounds,  1910  10,200 

Burial  of  indigent  soldiers,  1910  3.500 

National  Zoological  Park,  D.  C,  1910 95,ooo 

Support  and  medical  treatment  of  destitute  patients,  1910 19.000 

Maintenance  of  Garfield  Hospital,  D.  C,  1910: 

Maintenance  $19,000 

Repairs,  furniture,  etc 10,000 

$29,000 

Total $283,450 
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Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Act,  1910. 

Approved  March  4,  1909. 

Salaries    of    employees,    public    buildings    and    grounds,    1910 

( NVholly  D.  C.  charge)   $50,000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Court  of  Appeals 35>i6o 

Salaries,  Supreme  Court   4if40O 

Total $106,815 

Both  of  these  acts  of  Congress  are  for  purely  Federal  pur- 
poses, and  are  enacted  primarily  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
United  States  government.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  Dis- 
trict budget  does  not  express  the  true  condition  of  the  business 
of  the  municipal  government. 

But  it  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  act  where  the  most  serious 
complications  are  encountered.  The  act  is  divided  into  sections 
by  the  following  general  captions : 

General  expenses. 

Contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Improvements  and  repairs. 

Sewers. 

Streets. 

Electrical  department. 

Washington  aqueduct. 

Rock  Creek  park. 

Public  schools. 

For  metropolitan  police. 

For  the  fire  department. 

Health  department. 

Courts. 

Interest  and  sinking  fund. 

Emergency  fund. 

For  courts  and  prisons. 

Charities  and  corrections. 

This  classification,  you  will  observe,  is  not  such  that  the  general 
business  of  the  District  can  be  stated  therefrom,  and  the  more 
serious  condition  is  that  the  headings  do  not  represent  the  appro- 
priations that  are  grouped  thereunder.  To  give  but  one  example 
out  of  the  many  that  exist,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  appro- 
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priadons  made  under  the  caption  "  Streets,  D.  C."  This  appro- 
priation embraces  nine  sub-appropriations:  For  sprinkling, 
sweeping  and  cleaning;  disposal  of  city  refuse;  for  the  parking 
commission ;  bathing  beach ;  for  public  scales ;  deep  wells ;  play- 
grounds ;  public  convenience  stations ;  condemnation  of  insanitary 
buildings.  In  the  new  form  of  budget  these  are  classified  as 
follows:  Three  as  objects  belonging  to  health  and  sanitation; 
three  to  recreation;  one  to  protection  of  life  and  property;  one 
to  public  service  enterprises ;  and  one  to  miscellaneous. 

From  the  statement  above  made,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
classification  bears  no  relation  to  the  general  lines  of  business 
conducted  by  the  government,  that  there  has  been  no  grouping 
whereby  the  business  of  the  corporation  could  be  scientifically 
or  otherwise  studied.  This  condition,  I  desire  to  say,  has  arisen, 
not  through  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  or 
through  the  will  of  Congress,  but  it  is  the  result  of  thirty  years  of 
gradual  growth  without  a  permanent  scientific  appropriating 
plan. 

We  now  come  to  the  change  in  form,  and  I  had  hoped  to  pre- 
sent to  you  for  your  consideration  a  complete  printed  copy  in 

detail  of  the  budget  as  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
Ohange  in  ^ary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  transmitted  to  Con- 

jmag^tary  orm  g^^g^  jj^^  ^p  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been 
so  prepared  in  view  of  the  legislative  restriction  contained  in  the 
present  appropriation  bill  which  provides :  "  Such  annual  esti- 
mates shall  not  be  published  in  advance  of  their  submission  to 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  thereof." 

In  order  that  the  commissioners  might  have  before  them  a 
form  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  draft  the  new  budget,  and 
that  they  might  consider  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  gov- 
ernment business,  a  statement  was  prepared  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1906  to  1910,  inclusive,  and  this  state- 
ment was  classified  and  arranged  upon  the  form  of  budget 
proposed.  The  result  of  this  analysis  was  most  satisfactory  in 
that  it  gave  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  business  of  the 
government  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  showed  what  group 
of  appropriations  was  receiving  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
revenue  fund,  and  where  the  inequalities  in  appropriations  ex- 
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istcd.  This  statement  considered  the  whole  appropriation  for 
the  year  as  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  showed  the  percentage 
received  by  each  object  contained  in  each  group  total.  Upon 
tliis  percentage  basis  a  diagram  was  prepared  showing  the  direc- 
tion taken  by  each  group  of  appropriations,  and  is  very  sug- 
gestive to  a  complete  study  of  government  business,  and  I  present 
herewith  the  diagram  and  the  aggregate  tabulated  result  as  an 
exhibit  of  the  result  of  this  study. 

The  District  budget  has  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  Con- 
gress with  the  request  for  the  passage  of  the  new  appropriation 
act  in  the  following  form. 

The  grand  divisions  of  the  budget  are  as  follows: 

1.  General  government. 

2.  Protection  of  life  and  property. 

3.  Healtli  and  sanitation. 

4.  Highways. 

5.  Qiarities  and  corrections. 

6.  Education. 

7.  Recreation. 

8.  Miscellaneous. 

9.  Public  service  enterprises. 

10.  Interest  and  debt. 

11.  Miscellaneous  temporary  payments.^ 

With  the  budget  enacted  into  law  in  the  form  outlined,  there 
will  have  been  accomplished  those  important  things  that  work 
for  good  government.  The  law  will  show  the  total  appropriations 
of  the  District  government,  and  the  classification  will  make 
clear,  either  in  the  aggregate  or  in  the  detail,  the  subject  under 
consideration.  From  this  arrangement  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  business  of  the  corporation  is  progressing 
along  sound  business  lines,  and  whether  each  function  of  the 
government  is  receiving  its  proper  proportion  of  the  revenue 
fund.  A  department  head  with  an  overbounding  zeal  to  make 
his  department  an  important  branch  of  the  service,  or  because 
he  possesses  influence  greater  than  some  of  his  co-laborers,  could 
not  under  a  proper  budgetary  system  secure  appropriations  which 

^  For  subheads,  those  specially  interested  are  referred  to  Mr.  Tweedale. 

— Editor. 
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were  not  absolutely  needed  or  that  would  tend  to  wasteful  ex- 
penditure, for,  under  the  plan  outlined,  appropriations  are  con- 
sidered, not  separately,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  a  common 
whole;  and  therefore  the  affairs  of  the  government  are  changed 
so  that  no  longer  is  the  matter  of  making  requests  mere  guess 
work,  but  it  is  reduced  to  a  mathematical  deduction  based  upon 
facts  which  are  required  to  be  produced,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
impossible  to  slight  those  functions  that  pertain  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  city  for  those  that  are  not  so  important  or  ma- 
terial, as  by  the  analytical  process  required  in  the  preparation  of 
the  budget  such  inequalities  will  be  clearly  shown. 

Moreover,  with  the  budget  prepared  in  the  form  outlined  by 
reason  of  the  combination  under  general  captions  of  all  those 
general  functions  which  should  be  considered  together,  there  is 
given  that  Congressional  and  administrative  control  which  is 
necessary  to  intelligently  provide  the  means  for  carrying  on  the 
various  functions  of  the  government  and  the  management  of  its 
business.  It  further  provides  the  means  of  financial  control  over 
the  expenditures  by  providing  those  general  accounts  which  will 
be  required  to  be  opened  in  the  fiscal  office  of  the  government, 
and  which  will  require  that  subsidiary  accounts  be  opened  in  the 
various  offices  where  expenditures  are  made  for  the  functions 
under  the  general  account,  with  the  result  that  the  subsidiary 
accounting  must  close  into  the  general  account.  For  these 
reasons  and  many  others  which  time  prohibits  the  consideration 
of,  this  budget  has  been  recommended  as  a  means  of  properly 
managing  the  business  affairs  of  this  government. 

In  the  past,  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  criticised,  and  unjustly  so,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  appro- 
priation bill  had  been  so  written  that  an  appropriation  made  ap- 
parently for  one  object  included  many  objects  that  were  properly 
classified  under  such  functions  of  government,  with  the  result 
that  the  figures  taken  therefrom  were  entirely  erroneous,  and 
when  used  for  comparative  purposes  unjustly  and  falsely  repre- 
sented the  objects  of  comparison.  It  would  seem  wise  on  this 
account  alone,  if  that  was  the  only  one,  that  a  change  should  be 
made  in  the  classification  of  the  budget.  It  is  believed  that, 
when  the  budget  of  this  government  is  intelligently  arranged. 
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public  interest  will  be  aroused  in  order  that  it  may  be  deter- 
mined how  the  taxes  and  other  revenues  of  the  government  are 
spent. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  business  of  the  District  government  is 
transacted  under  that  control  which  is  derived  from  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Congress.  You,  my 
hearers,  through  your  Congressmen  are  the  ones  who  will  have 
the  power  to  say  whether  the  municipal  government  of  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  a  budget  framed  upon  logical 
business  lines.  Your  association  has  reccxnmended  for  some 
years  past  the  principles  contained  in  this  budget  form,  and  you 
are  likewise  interested  in  any  and  all  movements  for  good  gov- 
ernment. May  I  ask,  therefore,  where  could  you  secure  a  better 
opportunity,  in  view  of  your  individual  responsibilities,  or  where 
could  you  secure  an  example  that  would  have  such  widespread 
eflfect  upon  the  municipalities  of  the  whole  country,  in  view  of 
the  national  character  of  the  government  of  the  District,  than 
the  opportunity  here  presented  to  make  a  concentrated  effort 
to  secure  for  the  District  of  Columbia  a  budget  along  the  lines 
which  have  been  set  out,  and  which  will,  in  view  of  the  recom- 
mendations made,  be  considered  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  its  next  session  beginning  in  December,  1909. 


Municipal  Research — A   New  Instrument 

of  Democracy. 

RUPUS  B.  MILES,  CINCINNATI, 
Director  Cincinnati  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

The  movement  which  has  become  known  under  the  name  of 
"  municipal  research  "  has  now  stood  the  test  of  nearly  four 
years  of  actual  experience.  Though  not  yet  fully  developed,  it 
is  no  longer  a  paper  program  or  parlor  reform.  Its  advocates 
may  fairly  claim  a  hearing  on  the  basis  of  achievement,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  fairly  be  expected  to  give  answer  as  to  its 
justification  and  place  in  the  social  order.  This  paper  is  an  at- 
tempt to  present  municipal  research  in  perspective. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  either  upon  the  importance  of  effi- 
ciency in  municipal  service  or  upon  the  fact  of  its  failure  to 
measure  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard.  When  we  recall  that  over 
one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  lives  in 
cities  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  which  spend  an- 
nually hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved,  whether  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  or  social 
welfare,  is  at  once  apparent.  The  failure  of  municipal  govern- 
ment to  meet  public  demands  has  been  too  often  proved  to  re- 
quire further  evidence  to  establish  the  fact.  It  is  not  over  the 
fact  of  municipal  mismanagement  that  differences  arise,  but  over 
the  cmalysis  of  it  and  the  remedy. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years,  indeed,  that  a  really 
serious  effort  has  been  made  at  scientific  analysis  from  direct 

observation.  The  main  elements  which  this  an- 
Analyrisof  alysis  now  reveals  may  be  expressed  in  a  few 

]Ii«ov«iiiin«nt  g^„^r^  propositions,  some  of  which  are  per- 
haps  self-evident,  but  have  not  always  been  clearly  in  mind: 

I.  A  popular  form  of  government  is  not  popular  government, 
unless  the  people  actually  participate  effectively  and  intelligently 
in  the  process  of  governing.  A  popular  form  of  government 
allows,  but  does  not  produce  popular  government.     Automatic 

(284) 
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government  is  as  impossible  as  perpetual  motion;  government 
demands  intelligence  as  motion  demands  energy. 

2.  Popular  participation  in  government,  being  exercised  mainly 
through  the  ballot  in  the  election  of  officials  and  representatives, 
is  effective  only  in  so  far  as  these  officials  and  representatives 
manage  the  public  business  in  the  public  interest. 

3.  Public  officials  cannot  be  expected  to  administer  the  public 
business  solely  in  the  public  interest  when  conditions  make  it 
directly  contrary  to  their  personal  interests  to  do  so;  1.  e, — 

a.  So  long  as  their  appointment  to  and  continuance  in  office 
is  controlled  by  special  interests,  and  is  also  dependent 
upon  the  political  fortunes  of  these  interests. 

b.  So  long  as  the  methods  of  conducting  the  public  business 
are  such  as  to  allow  numerous  opportunities  for  favor- 
itism, laxity,  and  graft  without  observation  or  detection, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  public  officials  and  those  who  seek 
the  favors  are  virtually  the  only  persons  who  are  in- 
formed upon  the  current  details  of  public  business. 

c.  So  long  as  public  officials  are  subjected  to  a  continual 
pressure  to  grant  special  favors  to  those  for  whom  they 
hold  their  offices,  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  receive 
from  the  general  public  little  active  support  for  sound 
public  policy,  credit  for  efficiency,  or  condemnation  for 
inefficiency. 

d.  So  long  as  there  are  no  scientific  standards  of  efficiency 
in  the  administration  of  public  business,  and  no  system 
for  applying  such  standards  if  they  existed. 

4.  Therefore  a  popular  participation  which  is  virtually  confined 
to  the  periodical  choice  of  officials  (assuming  this  choice  to  be 
a  free  choice,  which  in  many  cases  it  is  not)  without  an  organized 
method  for  following  and  influencing  public  business,  is  not  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  effective. 

5.  Popular  participation  cannot  be  intelligent  unless  the  people 
systematically  receive  unbiased  and  accurate  information  upon 
public  business. 

6.  With  the  complexity  of  modern  city  administration,  and  the 
pressure  of  present-day  industrial  life,  few  citizens  are  able  to 
maintain  any  considerable  familiarity  with  the  routine  of  public 
business,  even  if  qualified  to  do  so. 
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7.  Therefore  popular  participation  in  government  cannot  be 
intelligent  without  some  means  for  providing  the  people  with 
current,  accurate,  and  well-digested  information  upon  the  public 
business. 

If  these  propositions  delineate  truly  the  main  features  of  the 
situation,  they  furnish  the  explanation  and  the  justification  of 
the  methods  proposed  by  municipal  research.  The  paramount 
necessity  is  to  invent  some  means  for  rendering  popular  par- 
ticipation in  the  process  of  governing  on  the  one  hand  effective, 
and  on  the  other  intelligent:  effective  by  creating  a  new  organ 
for  focusing  and  expressing  public  opinion ;  intelligent  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  institution  for  popular  education.  A  way  must  be 
found  to  make  the  personal  interest  of  officials  coincide  with 
public  interest,  and  the  public  must  be  enabled  to  visualize  its 
business  affairs. 

In  proposing  a  remedy  for  these  conditions,  municipal  re- 
search is  not  unmindful  that  important  steps  have  already  been 

taken.  To  meet  the  difficulty  of  insecurity  of 
Hnnioipal  tenure  and  political  control  of  public  officials, 

A^STm*  ^^  methods  have  been  applied :  civil  service  re- 

form for  the  lower  appointive  grades,  and  mu- 
nicipal voters'  leagues  for  elective  officials.  Both  have  met  with 
partial  success  and  partial  failure.  Civil  service  reform  has  se- 
cured a  considerable  permanence  of  tenure  and  a  relative  fitness 
of  appointees,  but  proposes  no  satisfactory  means  of  ensuring 
or  judging  efficiency  after  appointment.  Municipal  voters' 
leagues  have  raised  the  qualifications  for  elective  officials,  but 
offer  no  comprehensive  and  definite  standards  by  which  officials' 
records  may  be  judged. 

Without  minimizing  the  usefulness  of  either  of  these  lines  of 
effort,  municipal  research  proposes  beginning  at  the  other  end, 
i.  €.,  dealing  with  the  conditions  under  which  any  officials, 
whether  appointed  or  elected,  must  work.    It  suggests: 

1.  The  devising  and  installation  of  administrative  methods 
which  will  largely  eliminate  opportunities  for  undetected  favor- 
itism, laxity,  and  graft,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  provide 
data  for  standards  of  efficiency. 

2.  A  continuous  scrutiny  of  the  public  business  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  safeguarding  the  public  interest  and  applying  efficiency 
standards. 

3.  Systematic  publicity  to  stimulate  popular  support  for  effi- 
ciency and  condemnation  of  inefficiency,  and  to  educate  the 
public  to  a  familiarity  with  the  public  business. 

The  exercise  of  the  taxing  and  appropriating  power  is  unques- 
tionably the  central  operating  feature  of  government.  The  de- 
termination of  what  funds  shall  be  raised,  to 
AdminiBtratiye     ^j^^t  purpose  they  shall  be  appropriated,  and 

under  what  conditions  they  shall  be  expended — 
whoever  controls  these  processes  dominates  administration.  Here 
then  of  all  others,  is  the  place  for  popular  participation.  The 
means  for  exercising  administrative  in  addition  to  electoral  con- 
trol must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Steps  to  this  end 
are: 

1.  Classification  of  the  budget  to  correspond  to  the  character 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  several  departments  and  sub- 
divisions of  government. 

2.  The  installation  of  a  system  of  centrally-controlled  revenue 
and  expense  accounts,  similarly  classified,  to  support  the  budget. 

3.  The  installation  of  a  system  of  operative  and  statistical 
records  to  show  service  rendered  and  results  accomplished. 

The  budget  should  be  so  classified  as  to  designate  specific 
amounts  for  each  distinct  function  and  should  impose  such  limi- 
tations upon  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  as  may 
prove  necessary  to  secure  their  application  to  the  purposes  in- 
tended. The  accounts  and  records  should  furnish  data  for  cost 
and  service  statements  and  should  definitely  locate  responsibility 
for  all  official  acts.  Not  until  this  administrative  machinery  is 
available  is  it  possible  for  anybody,  whether  official  or  private 
citizen,  to  frame  an  intelligent  opinion  of  what  funds  should  be 
raised  or  appropriated.  Without  such  a  system,  no  official,  how- 
ever efficient,  energetic,  or  well-meaning,  can  administer  the 
public  business  efficiently.  With  such  a  system,  the  inefficient  or 
dishonest  official  finds  it  far  more  difficult  to  divert  or  waste 
public  funds. 

When  administrative  methods  of  this  type  have  been  devised 
and    installed,    they    do   not   thereupon   become    self-operative. 


t      111   l^liHi 
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Records  tell  no  story  unless  examined ;  cost  data  are  of  no  avail 
unless  studied ;  efficiency  standards  furnish  no  aid  unless  applied. 
Municipal  research  undertakes  to  maintain  a  continuous  famil- 
iarity with  the  public  business,  to  see  that  public  funds  are  pro- 
perly expended,  to  apply  standards  of  efficiency,  and  to  assist  in 
a  continual  improvement  of  methods. 

Upon  questions  of  public  policy,  efficiency  of  public  employees, 
and  the  administration  of  municipal  departments,  the  public  has 
at  present  virtually  no  means  of  obtaining  accurate,  disinterested 
information.  Such  as  it  does  receive  is  fragmentary  and  often 
colored  by  partisan  or  personal  motives.  Municipal  research, 
owing  to  its  independent  position  and  its  familiarity  with  offi- 
cials and  administration,  is  able  to  meet  this  fundamental  neces- 
sity of  popular  government.  Systematic  reports,  lectures,  and 
exhibits  are  employed,  made  pointed  and  graphic  through  the  use 
of  abundant  illustration  and  concrete  example.  Material  of  this 
kind  is  rendered  available  for  the  use  of  businessmen's  organi- 
zations, taxpayers'  associations,  improvement  societies,  public 
schools,  and  all  groups  of  citizens  interested  in  knowing  how  the 
city's  business  is  managed.  Municipal  research  thus  aims  to 
carry  on  what  might  be  called  continuous  courses  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  public  business. 

That  this  program  is  not  mere  theorizing,  the  history  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  demonstrates.  Since  its  founda- 
tion in  New  York  City  in  1906  as  a  branch  of 
Growth  of  the   Citizens'   Union,   with   a  budget  of   some 

Mnmeipal  $12,000,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  may  be  re- 

Besearch  Idea  \   .        ^^  t  \    t  ^a^     \     t 

garded  as  the  measure  of  its  fulfilment  of  a 

public  need.  Similar  organizations  have  been  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati,  and  Memphis,  commanding,  with  the  original 
organization,  an  annual  budget  of  approximately  $150,000. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  bureaus  in  other 
cities.  Special  studies  have  been  undertaken  by  staff  members 
for  citizens  and  officials  of  Chicago  and  Buffalo.  Concrete  re- 
sults are  now  discernible  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  New  York 
City  their  recognition  has  been  delayed  by  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  the  problems  involved. 

The  prinicpal  advances  in  municipal  efficiency  in  which  the 
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New  York  bureau,  with  the  very  general  co-operation  of  city 
officials,  has  been  to  an  important  degree  instrumental  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  new  centrally-controlled  accounting  system  has  been  de- 
vised and  the  installation  of  its  main  features  virtually  completed. 

2.  The  Department  of  Finance  has  been  reorganized  to  admin- 
ister the  new  accounting  system. 

3.  The  budget  has  been  thoroughly  revised  on  the  lines  of  a 
functional  expense  classification. 

4.  The  budget  is  now  subjected  to  the  most  searching  exami- 
nation both  official  and  public,  and  popular  participation  in  the 

framing  of  the  budget  has  been  greatly  increased. 
?5^      '^  Owing  in  a  large  measure  to  this  augmented 

vanoes  public   interest,   the   net   increase    in    the    last 

budget  was  less  than  $4,500,000  over  the  preceding  year,  com- 
pared with  an  annual  increase  for  the  two  years  previous  of 
approximately  $13,000,000. 

5.  The  Department  of  Commissioners  of  Accounts  has  been 
reorganized  on  lines  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research. 

6.  The  Department  of  Health  has  reorganized  and  strength- 
ened its  service,  adopting  many  recommendations  of  the  bureau. 
Owing  chiefly  to  the  more  thorough-going  methods  now  em- 
ployed, the  summer  infant  mortality  was  last  summer  reduced 
by  nearly  20  per  cent.,  while  of  the  school  children  found  to  need 
medical  treatment,  over  80  per  cent,  were  reported  treated  as 
against  a  known  10  per  cent,  previously. 

7.  Extensive  studies  have  been  made  of  administration  in  the 
departments  of  parks,  police,  water  supply,  and  the  tenement 
house  department,  as  a  result  of  which  a  number  of  improved 
methods  have  been  adopted.  An  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
status  of  the  city  debt  revealed  unsettled  legal  questions  involv- 
ing the  city's  borrowing  capacity  to  the  extent  of  millions. 

The  Memphis  bureau  has  just  submitted  to  the  mayor  a  critical 
study  of  some  phases  of  the  city's  government  with  constructive 
suggestions  for  betterment  in  organization  and  administrative 
methods.  The  Philadelphia  bureau  is  at  present  engaged  in  an 
examination  of  the  educational  administration  in  that  city.    The 
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Cincinnati  bureau,  in  the  four  months  of  its  existence,  has  under- 
taken examinations  of  the  departments  of  health  and  parks  and 
the  purchasing  department,  and  is  preparing  to  enter  the  field 
of  street  improvements. 

Municipal  research,  then,  offers  itself  as  a  means  for  crystal- 
lizing and  giving  effect  to  public  opinion.  Hitherto  popular  par- 
ticipation in  municipal  government,  being  largely  limited  to  the 
election  of  officials  has  been  necessarily  only  periodical;  having 
no  systematic  source  of  unbiased  information,  public  opinion 
has  been  uncertain  of  itself  and  erratic  in  temper.  Seeming  in- 
difference has  alternated  with  spasmodic  outbursts  whose  results 
have  usually  been  disappointing.  In  municipal  research  is  pro- 
vided a  new  instrument  of  democracy  through  which  the  people 
may  wield  not  only  periodiccd  electoral,  but  continuous  adminis- 
trative control.  President  Lowell  in  a  recent  article,  declared 
that  "  the  lasting  success  of  modem  democracy  will  depend  upon 
its  capacity  both  to  use  and  control  experts.  This,"  he  says,  "  is 
the  riddle  that  the  sphinx  is  proposing  to  America  and  we  must 
solve  it  at  our  peril ".  Municipal  research  offers  its  program — 
the  expert  in  the  service  of  democracy :  effective  because  subject 
to  no  partisan  organization  or  special  interests;  controlled  be- 
cause dependent  for  success  entirely  on  the  approval  and  support 
of  public  opinion.  It  is  perhaps  through  the  employment  of  a 
relatively  small  staff  of  independent,  privately-supported  experts 
to  scrutinize  public  administration,  to  set  standards,  and  to  pro- 
vide continuous  material  for  public  opinion  that  democracy  may 
hope  most  directly  to  acquire  the  permanent  service  of  experts 
within  the  municipal  departments.  Insecurity  of  tenure  and  in- 
competent officials  are  the  direct  fruit  of  public  ignorance  of  the 
public  business. 
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been  abolished  in  favor  of  direct  party  primaries.     The  result, 
according  to  the  Commission,  is  a  partisanship  of  ward  organi- 
zations, calling  themselves  Republican  or  Demo- 
BoitonTmaiioe    ^^^^j     ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^   but  representing  no 

Beport  municipal  policies  capable  of  formulation,  and 

it  states  that  the  "  present  electoral  machinery 
is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  successful  municipal 
government  through  popular  suffrage.  Instead  of  bringing 
the  choice  of  candidates  nearer  to  the  people  it  has  erected 
well-nigh  insurmountable  barriers  between  the  individual  voter 
and  the  free  selection  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  which  he 
must  have  before  he  can  discharge  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  It  has 
made  it  artificially  difficult  to  secure  good  nominations;  it  has 
debarred  the  best  and  most  representative  citizens  from  partici- 
pation in  the  government;  it  has  increased  the  power  of  money 
in  elections ;  it  has  practically  handed  the  city  over  to  the  ward 
politicians.  It  tends  to  create  bad  government,  no  matter  how 
strongly  the  people  may  desire  good  government;  and  to  dis- 
credit the  capacity  of  the  people  when  congregated  together  in 
great  cities  to  administer  their  municipal  affairs."  ^ 

Not  only  are  the  evil  effects  of  national  party  interference  felt 
by  the  municipalities,  but  too  often  they  are  highly  detrimental 

to   the    national    parties    themselves.      Senator 
Root,  when  Secretary  of  State,  apparently  im- 
raruM  pelled  by  the  disastrous  condition  of  party  af- 

Affacted  ^^^^^  ^  Philadelphia,  said,  "  It  is  my  profound 

conviction  that  a  determined  effort  is  necessary 
to  save  national  parties  from  the  demoralization  inevitably  con- 
sequent upon  municipal  spoliation,  and,  as  a  Republican,  zealous 
for  the  welfare  and  reputation  of  my  party,  I  advocate  the  foun- 
dation of  a  non-partisan  civic  movement." 

National  party  organizations  endeavor  to  divert  city  patronage 
to  support  of  their  organizations.  Municipal  issues  are  subordi- 
nated to  their  own  selfish  purposes.  The  hostile  party  organiza- 
tions even  combine  to  defeat  an  independent  citizens'  movement 
and  the  bosses  play  into  each  other's  hands.    The  dominant  ma- 

^  Report  of  January,  1909,  p.  23. 
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elections.  Marked  improvement  has  resulted,  but  Tammany  is 
still  active  and  always  in  the  game. 

This  change  from  the  old  system,  when  all  elections  took  place 
on  the  same  day,  has  brought  such  relief  and  has  at  least  offered 
so  much  stronger  a  fighting  chance  that  many  have  seemed  to 
acquiesce  in  it  as  a  final  and  sufficient  step.  The  adoption  of  a 
further  and  more  drastic  remedy  will  depend,  in  a  measure,  on 
whether  the  evil  should  be,  in  our  judgment,  merely  moderated, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  be  extirpated ;  whether  the  need  calls  for 
the  application  of  the  surgeon's  knife  or  merely  the  use  of  some 
soothing  lotion.  If  national  partisanship  is  the  source  and  cause 
of  evil,  it  should  be  removed  altogether.  No  half-way  measures 
should  be  advocated.  This  cause  of  evil  should  be  stamped  out 
and  eradicated,  like  any  other  source  of  pollution  in  cities. 

Even  where  municipal  elections  come  in  different  months  of 
the  year  from  the  state  or  national  elections  the  cities  have  been 
generally  in  the  power  of  the  national  party  organization.  Only 
when  the  administration  has  been  more  unsatisfactory  and  dis- 
gusting than  usual  have  the  people  revolted  and  defeated  the 
regular  and  dominant  party  organizations.  These  upheavals  of 
civic  virtue  and  indignation  have  been  spasmodic  in  their  appear- 
ance and  temporary  in  their  results.  Only  an  unusual  combina- 
tion of  causes  and  conditions  is  able  to  produce  this  overthrow  of 
the  bosses  and  the  machines.  All  too  soon  the  latter  recover  their 
supremacy. 

Of  course,  in  any  final  analysis,  the  people  themselves  are 
directly  responsible.     While  they  are  not  free  from  blame,  a 

juster  understanding  discloses  how,  in  large 
Appeal  of  the  measure,  they  are  practically  helpless.  The 
*^    *  election  machinery  handicaps  the  individual  and 

favors  the  organized  body.  The  party  label,  with  its  appeal 
strengthened  by  the  attachments  of  a  lifetime,  hopelessly  divides, 
and  ranges  in  hostile  camps,  the  great  body  of  good  citizens  and 
diverts  their  attention  from  the  essential  issues  at  stake — the 
local  issues.  Only  when  citizens  are  unusually  aroused  by  civic 
mismanagement  and  corruption  to  act  independently  of  parties 
— ^to  act  as  citizens — do  they  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  party 
machines  and  ousting  them  from  civic  control.    The  ephemeral 
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nature  of  a  reform  victory  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  the  bad 
men  having  been  put  out  of  office,  the  individual  party  man  re- 
turns to  his  former  party  allegiance.  Under  such  conditions  good 
civic  government  is  bound  to  be  an  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
It  will  be  the  latter  only  when  the  conditions  are  so  changed  as 
to  induce  citizens  to  vote  as  citizens  and  with  reference  to  local 
issues,  rather  than  as  mere  units  in  great  national  organizations. 
To  do  this,  to  permit  citizens  to  fight  with  more  than  a  chance  of 
an  occasional  success  against  these  great  organizations,  which 
remind  one  of  the  robber  barons  who,  in  mediaeval  ages,  lived, 
by  plunder,  off  the  neighboring  country,  it  is  necessary  to  ostra- 
size,  to  banish  these  extraneous,  disintegrating  and  evil-breeding 
organizations. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  is  entitled  to  much  of  the  honor  for 
inaugurating  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  national  politics  in  her  mu- 

nicipal  elections.     By  an  act  of  the  legislature 

I^n^^Ant         ^^  ^9^3*  ^  board  of  library  commissioners  was 

established.  They  were  to  be  nominated  by  peti- 
tion and  be  voted  for  on  the  ballot  without  reference  to  party. 
An  excellent  commission  was  obtained  and  the  plan  worked  so 
well  that  in  1905,  in  the  new  charter  of  the  city,  the  principle 
was  applied  to  the  election  of  the  board  of  education.  The  re- 
sults were  most  desirable.  Availing  themselves  of  the  advisory 
initiative,  a  popular  petition  caused  a  charter  amendment  provid- 
ing for  non-partisan  primary  elections  of  all  city  officers  to  be 
submitted  for  an  expression  of  opinion  at  the  regular  election 
November  6,  1906.  The  non-partisan  plan  was  approved  by  8,865 
to  3,350,  carrying  every  precinct  in  the  city.  The  legislature,  how- 
ever, refused  to  grant  this  request  for  an  amendment  to  their 
charter  and  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  partisan 
machinery. 

Fresno,  California,  was,  like  many  another  city,  suffering  from 
partisan  and  bi-partisan   misrule   and  corruption.     Under  the 

charter  of  1900  the  recognition  of  both  parties 
Mimicipal  Non-    j^^  ^j^^  appointive  offices  was  compulsory.    At  a 

special  election,  February  13,  1905,  the  radical 
step  was  taken  of  approving  an  amendment  to  the  charter  by 
which  the  general  laws  were  to  apply  to  the  election  of  mayor 
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and  board  of  eight  trustees,  except  that  no  party  name  or  desig- 
nation shall  appear  on  the  certificate  of  nomination  or  on  ballots 
and  all  candidates  shall  be  designated  as  independent.'  It  is 
stated  that  party  lines  in  Fresno's  municipal  politics  have  not  only 
been  abolished,  but  forgotten.  The  result  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful. The  saloons  have  been  strictly  regulated,  vice  and  crime 
controlled,  and  great  public  improvements  have  been  carried  on. 
The  result  is  largely  attributed  to  the  essential  superiority  of  the 
non-partisan  system.* 

The' town  of  Easton,  Maryland,  was  granted  a  charter  in  1906, 
Chap.  458,  by  which  the  mayor  and  five  councilors  are  nominated 
for  a  two  years'  term  by  a  petition  signed  by  thirty  voters  and 
their  names  are  to  be  printed  on  the  ballot  **  without  device  of 
any  kind  ". 

In  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  which  adopted  a  charter  on  June 
6,  1906,  that  is  notable  for  the  very  large  representative  council  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  members  which  it  creates,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  "  Nothing  shall  be  printed  or  written  upon  the  ballot 
except  the  name  of  the  candidate,  his  residence,  the  office  for 
which  he  is  nominated,  and  such  other  non-political  facts  as  the 
election  laws  of  this  state  may  require."     (Sec.  29.) 

Alameda,  California,  at  a  special  election  July  18,  1906,  adopted 
a  new  charter  by  which  the  mayor  was  to  be  nominated  by  fifty 
signers  at  large  and  the  councilmen  by  twenty  from  the  various 
wards.  "  There  shall  be  nothing  on  any  ballot  indicative  of  the 
source  of  nomination  or  of  support  of  any  candidate."  *  The 
phraseology  of  this  provision  indicates  a  distinct  advance  over 
that  of  Fresno  where  the  requirement  that  all  candidates  shall 
be  labeled  "  independent "  shows  that  the  f  ramers  were  not  yet 
fully  emancipated  from  the  thought  that  the  national  parties  did 
have  some  relation  to  city  elections. 

In  Idaho,  Boise  City  was  granted  a  charter  (House  Bill  No. 
42)  approved  February  22,  1907,  by  which  the  mayor  and  four 
councillors  are  to  be  nominated  by  a  convention  of  citizens,  with 

*  See  Chap.  23,  1905,  Sec.  205. 

*  Chester  H.  Powell  of  Fresno  in  article  for  National  Municipal  Leasee 
Clipping*  November,  1908. 

*  Chap.  7,  iQog,  Art.  XI. 
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trary  government  whose  members  might  feel  themselves  superior 
to,  and  not  dependent  upon,  the  will  of  the  community,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  the  advantages  of  efficient,  eco- 
nomical business  administration,  the  principles  of  popular  control 
were  also  embodied  in  the  plan — the  referendum,  the  initiative 
and  the  recall.  The  Des  Moines  plan  is  thus  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, combining  efficiency  with  responsiveness  to  the  popular 
will. 

Des  Moines  was  the  first  city  to  avail  itself  of  this  permission, 
voting  June  20,  1907,  by  6,044  to  4,143,  to  adopt  this  new  plan 
which  went  into  effect  on  the  first  of  April,  1908.  The  first 
election  was  held  March  31st,  and  judging  by  later  results,  must 
have  made  a  pretty  good  selection  out  of  the  fifty-two  candidates 
nominated  before  the  primary.  Many  articles  have  been  written 
to  show  what  great  benefits  have  resulted  from  this  new  govern- 
ment of  five  men  selected  with  regard  to  their  fitness  for  their 
municipal  duties  and  without  the  disclosure  on  the  ballot  of  their 
national  party  affiliations. 

The  member  of  the  commission  '  who  is  best  known  throughout 
the  country,  who  was  previously  mayor  of  Des  Moines  and  who 
has  been  for  many  years  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  League 
of  American  Municipalities,  writes  that  the  non-partisan  provi- 
sion is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Des  Moines  plan. 

Cedar  Rapids  was  the  second  city  in  the  state  to  adopt  a  similar 
charter,  having  its  first  municipal  election  also  on  March  31, 
1908.  The  mayor,  John  T.  Carmody,  writes  that  "  the  official 
ballot  without  party  designation  has  worked  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  in  this  city.  It  has  permitted  the  wisest  selection  of  can- 
didates by  the  people  and  eliminated  the  old  system  of  having 
ward  bosses,  agitators,  etc.,  dictate  who  the  candidates  shall  be. 
It  has  been  generally  satisfactory  with  the  people  and  it  is  a  wise 
proposition.  Party  organizations  have  not  made  any  material 
objection.  The  party  bosses  and  ward  heelers  are  the  only  ones 
that  objected." 

In  1909,  Iowa,  by  Chap.  64,  extended  the  opportunity  to  adopt 
the  commission  form  of  government  to  the  second  class  cities, 
having  a  population  of  from  7,000  to  25,000.    These  cities,  how- 

•  John  Mac  Vicar. 
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ever,  are  to  have  only  three  commissioners  and  not  five,  as  in  the 
first  class.  Keokuk,  under  this  new  permissive  law,  has  adopted 
a  commission  form  of  government  with  its  non-partisan  pro- 
visions. 

South  Dakota,  in  1907,  passed  a  general  statute,  Chap.  86, 
allowing  cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes  to  adopt  a 

commission  form  of  government,  in  which  the 
elimination  of  national  partisanship  was  secured 
by  the  provision  that  names  shall  be  printed  on  the  ballots  in 
alphabetical  order  and  "without  other  designation  than  that  of 
the  office  for  which  they  are  candidates."  (Sec.  108.)  Special 
elections  to  consider  the  adoption  of  such  charters  are  permitted 
on  an  initiative  petition  of  15  per  cent.  Sioux  Falls  voted,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1908,  to  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act.  This  law 
was  approved  March  12th  or  seventeen  days  earlier  than  the  Iowa 
law  which,  however,  is  the  better  known  and  is  the  one  to  which 
reference  is  generally  made.  The  two  laws  vary  somewhat.  Cer- 
tificates of  nomination  must  be  signed  by  fifteen  for  each  thou- 
sand of  the  population,  with  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  and  a 
maximum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  signers.  The  chief  variation 
is  that  there  is  no  preliminary  election,  but  the  person  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  for  any  office  is  declared  elected. 
Ties  are  determined  by  lot. 

Wisconsin,  in  1907,  by  Chap.  670,  approved  July  i6th,  pro- 
vided that  "  No  designation  of  any  party  or  principle  shall  be 

used  for  any  candidate  on  any  nomination  paper, 
Other  General  official  notice  or  ballot  for  any  municipal  elec- 
tion or  preliminary  election  or  nomination  for 
city  office.  (Sec.  2.)  This  law  may  be  adopted  by  cities  through 
a  majority  vote  at  any  municipal  election  when  the  question  has 
been  raised  by  petition  signed  by  10  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  In 
1909,  by  Chap,  448,  Wisconsin  authorized  cities  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes  to  adopt  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  ballots  at  the  primary  and  at  the  election 
are  to  "  have  no  party  designation." 

Kansas  City,  in  1907,  by  Chap.  114,  approved  March  2d,  pro- 
vided that  cities  might  adopt  a  commission  form  of  government 
which,  however,  was  based  on  the  Texas  model  rather  than  on 
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that  of  Des  Moines.  The  features,  so  prominent  in  the  latter 
for  the  popular  control  of  officials  and  for  their  election  without 
interference  of  partisanship,  were  omitted.  Nominations  were 
made  by  political  parties  in  city  primaries,  with  provision  for  in- 
dependent nominations  by  fifty  or  more  voters.  Sec.  i6  re- 
quired that  "  to  the  name  of  each  candidate  for  mayor  or  com- 
missioner shall  be  added  his  party,  or  political  principle  which  he 
represents  expressed  in  not  more  than  three  words."  Leaven- 
worth adopted  a  charter  under  this  law  in  February,  1908,  but 
Wichita  and  Kansas  City  defeated  similar  attempts. 

Last  winter,  1909,  by  Chaps.  74  and  82,  the  law  of  1907  was 
amended  so  tha^  the  proposed  commission  form  of  government 
should  follow  the  Des  Moines  model,  and  the  ballots  "  shall  have 
no  party  designation  or  mark  whatever."  It  was  also  extended 
to  apply  to  cities  of  both  the  first  and  second  classes.  Special 
elections  to  adopt  this  commission  form  of  government  may  be 
ordered  on  the  petition  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  After  a 
four  years'  trial,  by  similar  procedure,  a  vote  may  be  taken  on 
resuming  the  earlier  form  of  charter. 

Under  this  new  law,  the  cities  of  Kansas  are  rapidly  adopting 
the  non-partisan  form  of  government.  Anthony,  Independence, 
Hutchinson  and  CoflFe)rville  have  accepted  it,  while  both  Wichita 
and  Kansas  City  have  reconsidered  the  question  and  have  now 
voted  in  favor  of  the  new  method.  Topeka,  the  capital.  Parsons, 
Winfield,  Manhattan,  Junction  City,  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  Salina, 
Abilene,  Concordia,  Ft.  Scott,  Arkansas  City,  and  several  smaller 
ones  are  preparing  to  vote  upon  this  question.  It  is  said  that  no 
city  has  found  the  new  government  defective  in  any  particular, 
that  the  only  opponents  it  still  has  are  the  politicians,  who  were 
put  out  of  business  with  its  coming. 

In  Massachusetts,  Haverhill  was  suflFering  from  serious  em- 
barrassment, having  a  heavy  debt  and  yearly  expenses  which 

considerably  exceeded  its  receipts.  The  Legis- 
MaHaonuMtti  i^ture  in  1908,  by  Chap,  574,  of  June  3rd,  au- 
thorized Haverhill,  on  petition  of  fifteen  hundred  voters,  to  have 
a  special  election  October  6th,  to  act  upon  the  adoption  of  a 
charter  which  was  largely  based  upon  that  of  the  Iowa  law. 
Acceptance  was  voted  by  3,066  to  2,242.    Sec.  11  provides  that 
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especially  "  directed  that  no  party  name  or  designation  shall  ap- 
pear on  the  certificates  or  ballots  ".  (Chap.  25,  1907,  Sec.  217.) 
San  Diego,  at  a  special  election  January  12,  1909,  adopted  a 
charter  amendment  for  nominations  by  petition  of  fifty  voters 
and  "  The  ballots  shall  have  no  party  or  other  designation  or 
mark  whatever."  (Chap.  5,  1909.)  Los  Angeles  adopted  a 
charter  amendment  at  a  special  election  February  2,  1909, 
directing  that  "  There  shall  be  nothing  on  any  ballot  indicative 
of  the  party  affiliation,  source  of  candidacy,  or  support  of  any 
candidate."  (Chap.  22,  1909,  Sec.  206.)  Los  Angeles  does  not 
have  a  commission  government,  but  has  a  mayor  and  nine  coun- 
dlmen,  with  half  a  dozen  other  general  officers  elected  by  the 
people. 

Berkeley,  the  home  of  the  University  of  California,  adqpted 
a  new  charter,  January  30,  1909,  by  3,178  to  546.  Its  non-parti- 
san provision  that  '*  Nothing  on  the  ballot  shall  be  indicative  of 
the  source  of  the  candidacy  or  of  the  support  of  any  candidate  " 
(Art.  Ill,  Sec.  15  of  Chap.  17)  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  that  of 
Los  Angeles.  Nominations  are  made  by  twenty-five  individual 
certificates,  and  in  this  connection  Berkeley  inaugurated,  for 
the  first  time  in  America,  a  new  method,  which  resembles  the 
French  system,  whereby  the  first  election  is  also  the  final  one  if 
any  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  in  which  case 
he  is  declared  duly  elected.  If  no  candidate  receives  a  majority, 
then  the  first  election  is  considered  to  have  been  a  primary  elec- 
tion for  the  nomination  of  candidates,  and  is  followed  by  a  second 
election  three  weeks  later  at  which  those  who  receive  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  to  the  number  of  twice  the  number  to  be  elected, 
are  the  only  candidates,  and  at  this  seccHid  election  the  highest 
number  of  votes  elects  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  a  majority. 

Berkeley  elects  only  a  mayor,  four  councilmen,  an  auditor  and 
the  four  school  directors.  It  has  a  commission  government  of 
the  latest  and  most  approved  form. 

This  Berkeley  charter  follows  essentially  the  plan  proposed 
by  Prof.  William  Carey  Jones,  head  of  the  department  of  juris- 
prudence in  the  University  of  California,  who  became  later  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  fifteen  freeholders  chosen  at  the  elec- 
tion of  November  21,  1908,  on  which  board  was  also  Benj.  Ide 
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saloons  and  machine  politicians.  Public  franchises  were  given 
away  in  the  most  outrageous  way,  without  any  regard  for  the 
future  public  welfare.  Long-time  contracts  with  public-service 
corporations  were  entered  into,  with  the  grossest  excessive  rates. 
The  political  machines  of  both  political  parties  were  working  in 
unison  to  prevent  good  government  and  to  perpetuate  graft.  The 
old  form  of  government  was  a  complete  failure."  The  new 
charter  is  probably  the  most  advanced  of  any  yet  adopted,  and, 
according  to  the  prefatory  synopsis,  adopted  by  the  charter  con- 
vention, is  intended  to  vest  in  the  people  of  the  city  supreme  legis- 
lative power,  with  easy  preliminary  conditions  in  making  and 
changing  its  charter  and  ordinances,  and  also  the  absolute  and 
exclusive  power  of  authorizing,  regulating,  or  terminating  its 
public-service  corporations,  and  of  recalling  its  elective  officers. 
Partisan  and  machine  politics  and  government  are  inhibited  and 
a  municipal  democracy  substituted  therefor. 

Whenever  the  elimination  of  national  politics  from  municipal 
elections  is  adopted  as  a  principle,  it  is  generally  applied  not  only 

to  the  election  of  mayor  and  aldermen  or  coun- 
Sih^'^^R^*^  dllors,  but  also  to  the  members  of  the  school 
0onoo  Jfoar  board.    This  is  expressly  stated  in  the  general 

law  of  South  Dakota  and  is  true  of  most  of  the  cities  where  this 
idea  has  been  adopted.  Indiana,  by  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1908, 
Sec.  6517,  applies  this  principle  to  the  choice  of  members  of  the 
board  of  education  in  cities  with  a  population  of  over  100,000; 
but  does  not  provide  that  this  non-partisan  principle  should 
govern  the  election  of  other  municipal  officials. 

One  field  in  which  the  intrusion  of  partisanship  would  seem 
to  be  entirly  indefensible  is  that  of  the  choice  of  judges  of  the 

various  courts.  Judges  should  owe  their  office 
Von-Fartuan  ^o  the  people  and  not  to  a  party  and  should  be 
Jnoioiary  under  no  obligation  to  organizations  or  inter- 

ests. There  is  a  movement  to  free  the  judiciary  from  partisan 
influences.  Some  states,  like  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho,  are  passing  laws  for  their  non-partisan  nomina- 
tion and  election.  In  other  states  this  movement  has  been  tem- 
porarily defeated.  In  Nebraska  the  act  of  the  legislature  for  this 
purpose  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court, 
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ballots.     There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  except  the  United 
States,  where  election  laws  permit  this  practice.'' 

English  cities  are  to-day  regarded  almost  as  a  model  of  good 
municipal  administration,  yet,  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  they 
were  notoriously  inefficient  and  their  reputation  was  lower,  pos- 
sibly, than  that  of  American  cities  to-day.  In  those  days  it  is 
stated  by  a  writer  *  that  municipal  boroughs  were  used  as  pawns 
in  the  game  of  national  politics  and  thus  became  almost  incapaci- 
tated for  the  performance  of  any  efficient  administrative  work. 
The  municipal  organizations  were  so  bad,  as  a  result  of  this 
prostitution  of  municipal  issues  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
politics  of  the  country,  that  not  only  were  the  various  functions 
of  the  central  government,  such  as  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  sani- 
tary administration  and  the  administration  of  the  public  schools, 
when  they  developed,  put  into  the  hands  of  officers  of  the  central 
government,  but  even  the  various  new  functions  of  municipal 
administration,  the  adoption  of  which  was  necessitated  by  the 
increase  of  population  in  the  cities,  were  put  into  the  hands  not 
of  the  municipal  authorities  but  of  new  bodies  established  by 
special  local  legislation.  Efficiency  and  uprightness  and  local 
self-government  had  been  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  party 
politics. 

In  1835,  after  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  to  study 
the  conditions  of  municipal  government,  the  General  Municipal 
Corporation  Act  was  passed.  This  act  established  a  general 
scheme  of  municipal  organization,  granting  large  powers  of  local 
government,  and  transferring  to  it  the  various  powers  and  duties 
which  had  theretofore  been  divided  among  special  and  outside 
bodies.  The  framework  was  not  affected.  By  the  imposition  of 
large  responsibilities  a  new  spirit  was  stimulated  and  to-day  the 
elections  of  local  officers  are  largely  determined  without  refer- 
ence to  national  party  considerations. 

In  Canada  there  are  no  party  designations  on  the  ballots.  The 
mayor  of  Ottawa,  D'Arcy  Scott,  writes  that  "there  is  a  very 
strong  public  opinion  that  party  politics  should  not  be  considered 

"T  Prof.  W.  B.  Munro,  of  Harvard  University,  in  article  in  Boston  Globes 
October  31,  1909. 

■  F.  J.  Goodnow  in  Municipal  Home  Rule. 
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In  the  effort  to  eliminate  national  party  organizations  from 
dty  elections,  there  has  been  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  mu- 
nicipal parties.     All  political  designations  have 
lEi^oipal  generally  been  debarred.     The  Haverhill  plan 

^  expressly  forbids  anything  on  the  ballot  indica- 

tive of  the  candidate's  views  or  opinions.  Kansas,  in  its  short- 
lived law  of  1907,  did  permit  the  use  of  three  words  for  the  ex- 
pression of  poUtical  principles.  As  there  are  important  and  even 
fundamental  local  questions  about  which  citizens  may  properly 
and  logically  disagree,  and  as  it  is  needful  that  the  fullest  pub- 
licity should  be  given  to  the  position  of  candidates  upon  such 
questions,  it  may  well  be  that  mtmicipal  parties  will  be  organized 
and  given  due  recognition  in  the  election  laws.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  contest  against  politi- 
cians, it  is  probably  wise  to  simplify  the  issue,  as  is  now  being 
done  where  this  issue  is  raised,  and  leave  to  time  and  evolution 
any  necessary  modification  of  the  general  principle  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  partisanship  from  cities. 


The   Practical  Workings  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  in  Oregon. 

JOSEPH  N.  TEAL,  Esq.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Hon.  William  S.  U'Ren,  to  whom  I  applied  for  information, 
advises  me  that  the  exact  date  the  agitation  for  the  initiative  and 

referendum  began  in  Oregon  is  somewhat  uncer- 
ono  ogy  ^jjj^    j^  j^^g  ^^^^  stated  that  a  paper  published 

in  Portland  some  time  from  1885  to  1888,  called  "  The  Vidette," 
advocated  the  measure.  Its  first  introduction  into  the  legislative 
assembly  was  in  1893  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Vanderburg.  Very  few  of  the  members  at  that  time 
knew  what  the  terms  meant.  At  the  session  of  1895  ^^^  agita- 
tion took  the  form  of  a  demand  for  a  constitutional  convention 
and  was  defeated  by  one  vote.  In  1897  there  was  no  session.  At 
the  regular  session  of  1899  ^^^  amendment  was  passed  for  sub- 
mission to  the  people  by  a  large  majority,  and  in  1901  it  was 
passed  for  the  second  time  and  was  submitted  almost  without 
opposition  in  the  legislature. 

Formerly  under  our  constitution  all  proposed  amendments  to 
the  constitution  had  to  be  passed  by  two  successive  legislatures 
before  submission  to  the  people.  This  amendment  was  submitted 
to  the  people  June  2,  1902,  and  received  62,024  affirmative  votes, 
5,668  being  cast  against  it.  At  the  election  held  June  6,  1906, 
it  was  applied  to  local,  special  and  municipal  laws.  However, 
the  charter  of  the  City  of  Portland,  which  was  prepared  by  a 
charter  board,  approved  by  the  people  at  the  election  held  in  the 
month  of  June,  1902,  and  passed  by  the  legislature  at  the  session 
of  1903,  contained  provisions  for  the  initiative.  It  has  there- 
fore been  in  operation  in  the  state  for  seven  years  and  in  this 
city  for  six  years.  While  the  time  it  has  been  in  operation  is 
hardly  long  enough  to  develop  all  its  advantages  and  disad- 
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vantages,  yet  its  workings  have  been  sufficiently  observed  to  en- 
able one  to  form  some  conclusions  at  to  its  merits  and  demerits. 

While  both  powers  are  generally  linked  together,  they  should 
be  considered  separately.  One  is  a  positive  force,  the  other  nega- 
tive. The  first  stands  for  affirmative  action,  the 
Ldtiative  and  second  is  a  method  devised  for  the  veto  of  legis- 
eren  urn  lation  the  people  do  not  approve.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  there  is  very  much  greater  opposition  to  the  initia- 
tive than  to  the  referendum. 

In  my  opinion  the  causes  which  led  to  its  adoption  are  the  same 
that  are  in  evidence  throughout  the  country  generally.     The 

people  felt  the  government  was  getting  away 
wofM  for  from  them  and  they  desired  a  more  direct  con- 

^  trol,  both  in  the  making  of  laws  and  in  their  en- 

forcement, than  they  enjoyed.  More  potent,  however,  than  this 
was  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  respond  to  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  the  enactment  of  laws  respecting  the  control  of 
corporations,  taxation  and  kindred  subjects  affecting  public  in- 
terests. Boss-riden  legislatures  and  councils  were  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  and  the  people  were  tired  of  coaxing  and 
pleading  to  secure  desired  legislation.  Legislatures  and  councils 
were  too  often  more  solicitous  for  special  than  for  the  public  in- 
terests and  the  people  wanted  to  secure  some  effective  and  direct 
method  of  making  their  influence  felt  and  their  wishes  respected. 

The  difficulty  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  Australian  ballot 
law  and  the  registration  law  are  examples  of  laws  the  people 
wanted,  and  which  were  enacted  grudgingly  and  after  long-con- 
tinued agitation.  Other  important  measures  failed  repeatedly  to 
pass.  The  combined  effect  was  to  create  a  sentiment  (as  shown 
by  the  vote)  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  new  precedure. 
After  its  adoption  tax  laws  and  other  public  measures  were  pro- 
posed under  it  and  passed,  the  consequence  being  that  the  same 
influences  which  prevented  the  passage  of  the  same  character  of 
laws  by  the  legislature  are  the  deadliest  foes  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  although  this  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  very 
many  good  citizens  who  are  opposed  to  it  both  on  principle  and 
in  practice. 

Like  all  laws  or  new  methods  in  government,  experience  has 
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demonstrated  that  changes  in  some  particulars  are  necessary. 
These  I  shall  refer  to  later. 

While  the  powers  reserved  under  the  initiative  and  ref erendtun 
have  a  restraining  influence  on  the  legislators  and  operate  as  a 
check  on  vicious,  extravagant  and  special  legislation,  there  is  also 

a  tendency  to  cause  the  legislator  to  feel  less 
T^tt^i?"  ^^  personal  responsibility  and  to  leave  to  the  peo- 
ple matters  which  he  should  act  on.  It  also  pro- 
vides what  seems  to  some  too  easy  and  expeditious  a  method  of 
submitting  amendments  to  the  constitution.  Indeed,  some  claim 
that  substantially  we  have  no  constitution  left  in  the  sense  it  is 
generally  understood. 

Formerly  it  required  not  only  a  majority  of  those  voting  at  an 
election,  but  a  proposed  amendment  was  required  to  be  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house  in  two 
successive  legislative  assemblies,  before  submission  to  the  people. 
Now  an  amendment  may  be  proposed  directly  by  the  people  and 
a  majority  of  those  voting  on  it  at  any  general  election  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  proposition.  The  initiative  petition  for  the 
submission  of  an  amendment  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state  not  less  than  four  months  before  the  election  at  which  it  is 
to  be  voted  upon,  and  must  be  submitted  at  a  regular  general  elec- 
tion unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislative  assembly.  This 
direct  method  of  amending  the  constitution  unquestionably  im- 
poses very  grave  responsibilities  upon  the  electors. 

When  originally  adopted  it  was  generally  thought  that  only 
measures  of  great  importance  and  of  limited  number  would  be 
submitted  under  the  initiative.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  although  this  statement  is  subject  to  some 
qualifications.  Not  unnaturally  when  it  was  first  adopted  quite 
a  number  of  laws  were  proposed  and  nearly  all  carried,  the  enact- 
ment of  which  had  been  demanded  over  and  over  again  by  the 
people  only  to  be  defeated  by  the  legislature.  In  other  words,  it 
was  but  the  inevitable  result  of  the  people  having  the  power  to 
carry  out  their  will  which  had  been  hitherto  thwarted  by  tfee 
failure  of  the  legislators  to  act  at  all,  or  if  they  did  act,  to  act 
adversely.  It  is  also  claimed  that  laws  submitted  under  the 
initiative  may  be,  and  are  sometimes,  prepared  from  a  biased  or 
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partisan  standpoint,  and  thus  are  liable  to  be  unfair,  ill-consid- 
ered, or  poorly  prepared,  and,  not  being  susceptible  of  amend- 
ment, must  be  adopted  or  rejected  as  presented.  There  is  truth 
in  this  criticism.  At  the  same  time  there  is  considerable  expense 
attached  to  submitting  a  law,  and  the  people,  if  they  understand 
it,  will  not  support  an  unfair  or  one-sided  measure.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  this  respect,  however,  is  in  getting  the  facts  before 
the  public  so  that  they  understand  them.  A  popular  demand 
crystalized  into  the  form  of  a  law  headed  by  a  "catchy  "  title  is 
too  apt  to  receive  favorable  consideration,  the  details  and  imper- 
fections being  overlooked  in  the  desire  to  obtain  the  ultimate 
purpose. 

Another  objection  is,  that  it  takes  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
people  in  studying  proposed  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  urged  that  to  compel  people  generally  to  study  and 
understand  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  living  could 
scarcely  be  called  an  objection. 

However,  even  if  not  necessary,  it  has  been  found  advisable 
for  organizations  to  issue  statements  to  voters  covering  the 
questions  to  be  submitted.  They  generally  consist  of  a  short 
statement  of  the  measure  with  the  number  on  the  ballot  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  organization  on  the  particular  question. 
The  Taxpayers  League  of  this  city  has  been  specially  active  in 
this  work,  but  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  printing  and 
circulating  of  these  statements  and  reports  costs  considerable 
money,  and  with  elections  every  year,  one  the  city,  the  other  the 
state  and  county,  it  keeps  those  interested  pretty  busy. 

I  think  the  foregoing  are  the  chief  objections  to  the  initiative, 
except  such  as  are  urged  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  it  on  prin- 
ciple, or  the  conservatives  who  view  with  alarm  changes  in  any 
direction,  or  those  who  wish  to  limit  rather  than  enlarge  either 
the  powers  or  the  responsibilities  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  initiative  places  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
the  power  to  inaugurate  such  reforms,  changes  of  policy  or  enact 
such  laws  as  they  may  desire,  or  believe  to  be  to  their  best  inter- 
ests. A  number  of  changes  have  been  suggested,  amongst  them 
being  the  following : 

I.  To  provide  that  a  larger  number  of  petitioners  should  be 
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required  to  have  a  measure  submitted  than  is  now  provided  by 

law.    Eight  per  cent,  of  the  legal  voters  are  now 
Cnangefl  required  to  propose  any  measure  by  petition. 

^^^^  2.  To  have  initiative  measures  first  submitted 

to  the  legislature  with  the  right  to  pass  upon  them  or  to  amend 
them,  and  if  amended  to  submit  the  alternative  proposition  to  the 
people.  Such  an  amendment  has  been  prepared  by  friends  of 
the  initiative  and  is  now  under  public  consideration. 

3.  Limiting  the  number  of  constitutional  amendments  or  laws 
that  may  be  submitted  to  vote  at  any  one  election. 

4.  Limitation  of  subject  matter  to  a  single  proposition  in  con- 
crete form. 

5.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  initiative  be  confined 
to  bills  that  have  been  introduced  and  failed  to  pass  in  the  legis- 
lature and  those  that  have  been  vetoed  by  the  governor. 

Except  number  2,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  the  other 
suggested  amendments  has  been  reduced  to  writing  or  prepared 
for  public  discussion. 

The  referendum  is  felt  to  be  of  great  value  in  operating  as 
preventive  of  special,  extravagant  or  otherwise  obnoxious  legis- 
lation. This  power  operates  as  a  strong  deter- 
e  er  n  um  ^^^^  against  extravagant  legislation  or  that  fav- 
orable to  special  interests.  The  indiscriminate  granting  of  fran- 
chises, the  bartering  away  of  public  rights  and  the  granting  of 
special  privileges  of  all  kinds  which  have  been  so  prolific  of 
corruption  in  the  past,  would  not  have  been  indulged  in  to  the 
extent  they  have,  had  the  people  always  reserved  this  power. 

There  is  but  little  criticism  of  the  referendum.    About  the  only 
change  suggested  is  to  provide  for  a  larger  number  of  petitioners. 
It  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  people  have  not  voted  intel- 
ligently upon  measures  that  have  been  submitted  for  their  con- 
sideration.   Moreover,  nearly  all  the  laws  passed 
TypeofMeas-      \yy  ^he  people,  though  possibly  differing  in  lan- 
es   uDmi  te       gtiage  or  construction,  have  been  rejected  by  the 
legislature.     The  following  list  is  illustrative  of  measures  sub- 
mitted and  votes  cast  thereon : 
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1906  YES.  NO. 

Equzl  suffrage 36,928  46,971 

To  amend  local  option  law  35t397  45»i44 

To  purchase  a  private  toll  road 3I1S25  44,525 

For    initiative    and    referendum    on    local,    special    and 

municipal  laws   47,778  16,735 

Prohibiting  free  passes,  (no  enacting  clause) 57f28i  16,779 

Requiring  sleeping  car,  refrigerator  car,  and  oil  co's.  to 

pay  annual  license  upon  gross  earnings 69,635  6,440 

Requiring  express,  telegraph  and  telephone  co's.  to  pay 

annual  license  upon  gross  earnings 70,87a  6,360 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  act  prohibiting  free  passes  had  no  en- 
acting clause  and  in  consequence  failed  to  become  a  law. 

The  act  to  regulate  transportation  and  commerce,  etc.,  was 
passed  at  the  legislative  session  of  1907.  Certain  provisions  of 
this  act,  in  effect,  prohibited  the  giving  of  free  transportation. 

Notwithstanding  the  vote  of  the  people  but  recently  cast  upon 
the  question,  the  legislature  at  the  same  session  passed  an  act 
requiring  the  railroads  to  grant  free  transportatoin  to  state  and 
county  officials  as  a  consideration  precedent  to  acquiring  land  for 
corporate  purposes  by  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain.  A  refer- 
endum was  called  upon  this  act,  and  at  the  election  of  1908  the 
law  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  59,406  to  28,856.  This  exemplifies 
the  use  to  which  the  referendum  may  be  put  and  is  an  excellent 
illustration  why  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  it  will  be  repealed. 

A  referendum  was  also  called  on  an  appropriation  made  for 
the  State  University.  The  appropriation  was  sustained  by  a  vote 
of  44,115  to  40,535.  This  referendum  is  occasionally  referred  to 
as  an  illustration  of  its  dangers.  Personally,  I  do  not  view  it  in 
that  way,  as  I  think  the  discussion  that  followed,  and  the  better 
understanding  the  people  in  the  end  had  of  the  subject,  did  good 
rather  than  harm. 

I  might  add  that  the  large  negative  vote  does  not  really  repre- 
sent the  feelings  of  our  people  toward  the  State  University.  A 
number  of  local  conditions  and  issues  swelled  this  vote,  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  the  people  of  the  state  generally  take  a 
justifiable  pride  in  this  institution,  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is 
growing  in  strength  and  influence  all  the  time. 

Among  the  measures  submitted  in  1908,  and  defeated,  were 
the  following; 
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"  There  is  some  antagonism  among  the  operators  of  any  kind 
of  gear  against  any  other.  Between  the  gillnetters  of  the  lower 
and  the  wheelmen  of  the  upper  river  this  rises  to  open  hostility. 
Opposing  delegations  have  met  before  the  legislature  for  many 
years  and  each  party  has  succeeded  in  blocking  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  others.  At  the  last  election  (in  June,  1908),  each 
party  had  its  bill,  proposed  under  the  initiative,  each  legislating 
the  other's  method  of  destruction  and  preserving  its  own.  The 
electors,  in  an  excess  of  disgust,  tinged  with  sardonic  humor, 
passed  both  bills  by  different  but  decisive  majorities.  The  laws 
thus  passed  taken  together  practically  prohibit  fishing  by  either 
method  as  far  as  the  legislation  of  this  state  alone  was  competent 
to  do  so." 

The  recall  was  adopted  by  decisive  majority. 

A  law  instructing  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  vote  for 
and  elect  the  candidate  for  United  States  senator  who  receives 
the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the  general  election,  carried  by 
69,668  to  21,162. 

An  act  authorizing  the  legislature  to  provide  for  proportionate 
representation  passed  by  a  large  vote. 

The  "  Corrupt  Practices  "  act,  also  passed  by  a  heavy  majority. 
This  act  is  very  long,  and,  while  its  object  is  good,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  some  of  its  provisions  can, 
or  should  be  enforced.  There  is  no  question,  however,  but  what 
its  operation  was  noticeable  at  elections  following  its  adoption, 
and  it  certainly  had  a  marked  effect  for  the  belter. 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  also  passed  providing  that 
no  person  can  be  charged  in  the  Circuit  Court  with  a  commission 
of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  except  upon  indictment  found  by  a 
grand  jury.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  district  at- 
torney could,  upon  his  own  investigation,  file  an  information 
which  in  effect  was  an  indictment. 

An  analysis  of  the  measures  submitted  and  the  vote  of  the 
people  thereon  would  indicate  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  vote  on 
these  measures  which  would  justify  condemnation  of  the  law, 
or  fear  of  its  consequences. 

At  the  city  election  held  in  June  this  year,  there  were  thirty- 
five  measures  submitted  to  the  people.  As  the  number  of  meas- 
ures submitted  at  this  election  is  often  used  as  a  "horrible  ex- 
ample "  of  what  the  initiative  and  referendum  may  lead  to,  simple 
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and   referendum,   notwithstanding   certain   defects   and   disad- 
vantages, would  meet  with  defeat.    In  the  future,  defects  may 

develop  that  will  provoke  a  repeal,  but  this  I 
Eepealof  the  doubt.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  much  more 
B^feri^nm^        probable  that  the  defects  will  be  remedied,  and 

the  axe  will  not  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  It 
is  true  the  initiative  and  referendum  is  a  radical  departure  from 
our  former  practices,  and  imposes  a  grave  responsibility  upon  the 
people.  Thus  far  on  the  whole,  they  have  fully  met  this  burden 
and  in  my  opinion  it  has  worked  for  good,  and  nothing  is  of 
more  importance  in  a  government  such  as  ours  than  to  place  re- 
sponsibility directly  upon  the  people.  It  is  my  belief  tiiat  they 
can  be  trusted  to  act  upon  measures  that  may  be  submitted  to 
them,  and  that  as  a  whole  they  will  act  fairly  and  justly,  if  they 
understand  them.  They  may  be  deceived,  but,  I  do  not  believe 
any  considerable  number  of  people  will  knowingly  be  unjust  or 
unfair,  or  act  otherwise  than  what  they  believe  to  be  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  community. 

I  do  not  desire  to  make  any  comparisons  between  laws  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  those  passed  by  the  people  direct,  but  the 
comparison  if  made,  would  not  be  unfavorable  to  those  passed 
through  the  initiative.  While  I  favor  and  still  favor  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  I  am  not  a  partisan  or  special  pleader  for  it,  and 
if  I  believed,  or  was  convinced,  it  worked  for  harm  rather  than 
for  good,  I  would  say  so,  and  urge  its  repeal.  At  times  measures 
are  suggested  and  action  taken  thereon  that  create  some  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  procedure,  but  when  one  thinks  of  what 
went  on  under  the  old  system,  and  how  indifferent  and  worse 
than  indifferent  legislatures  have  been,  and  are,  both  as  to  the 
rights  and  demands  of  the  people,  one  feels  that  a  mistake  now 
and  then,  does  not  justify  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  new 
system.  It  is  urged  that  the  people  without  this  law  have  the 
power  to  elect  only  honest  and  qualified  men  to  office,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  occasion  to  inaugurate  what  appears  to  some 
people  to  be  a  revolutionary  program.  This  may  be  true,  but  to 
have  a  concurrent  remedy,  can  do  no  harm.  Let  the  people  elect 
honest  men,  let  them  also  retain  the  power  reserved  in  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum.  Its  benefits  will  then  be  not  in  its  use,  but 
rather  in  its  potentiality. 
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In  your  letter  you  asked  me  to  discuss  the  eflfectiveness  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  as  instruments  for  securing  a  demo- 

cratic  government.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  de- 
veneii  ^j^.^  ^^  academic  discussion  of  this  question. 
You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are  two  lines  of  thought 
One  holding  that  it  is  destructive  of,  the  other  that  it  is  an  aid 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government.  It  is  asserted,  as  you  know, 
that  under  it  a  state  does  not  enjoy  the  character  of  government 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a  case 
involving  this  point,  is  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon. 
However,  thus  far  the  courts  have  held,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  state,  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  as  adopted 
in  this  state  are  not  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  guaranteeing  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  the  only  method  by  which  our  char- 
acter of  government  can  be  maintained,  is  through  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  people.  Very  earnest  and  able  men  support 
both  views,  but  speaking  from  our  experience  thus  far,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  tends  to  secure  more 
democratic  government,  if  by  that  term  is  meant  government 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  than  does  the  purely  represen- 
tative form. 

A  number  of  laws  and  amendments  to  the  constitution  have 
been  approved  by  the  people  when  proposed  by  initiative  peti- 
tion, after  the  same  measures  had  been  rejected  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  are  some  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  foregoing  statement  may  not  be  what  you  desired,  and 
you  may  have  wished  something  more  in  the  nature  of  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  than  the  stating  of  facts.  It  seemed  to  me, 
however,  that  what  a  body  such  as  the  League  desires  is  facts 
from  which  they  can  draw  their  own  conclusions,  and  these  I 
have  tried  to  give. 
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CIRCULAR  ISSUED  BY  TAXPAYERS  LEAGUE 
IN  JUNE,  zgog,  ELECTION. 

The  Taxpayers  League,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  concise  state- 
ment and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  subjects  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  coming 
city  election  on  June  7th,  1909,  appointed  a  sub-committee,  composed  of 
W.  B.  Ayer,  Geo.  W.  Bates,  Rodney  L.  Glisan,  L.  J.  Goldsmith,  Thos.  N. 
Strong  and  J.  N.  Teal,  to  make  such  examination  and  analysis  and  to 
submit  recommendations.  This  committee  has  carefully  considered  these 
Amendments  and  Ordinances,  and  for  reasons  stated  on  the  latter  pages 
of  this  circular,  makes  its  recommendations  as  follows: 

THE  TAXPAYERS  LEAGUE, 

By  Frederick  W.  Mulkey,  President. 
L.  J.  GoLDSMrrH,  Secretary. 

It  Advises  the  Voters  of  the  City 

Yes,  IN  REGARD  TO  No. 

Charter    Amendment,    Committee   of    Fifteen    (The    New 

4go3         Charter)— Fo/^  NO  on  loi.  10770 

Charter  Amendment  of  Committee  of  Fifteen — Vote  NO 

40og         on  103,  10815 

Charter  Amendment  of  Committee  of  Fifteen — Vote  NO 

7297         on  J05.  6825 

Charter    Amendment,    Committee    of     Seven — Vote    NO 

5598         on  107,  9183 

6523      Amendment  to  Regulate  Wiring— Ko^r  NO  on  109.  8466 

10302    Amendment  Requiring  Accounts — Vote  YES  on  no.  4444 

8048      Amendment,  Women's  Auxiliary — Vote  YES  on  112.  7017 

Amendment,  Treasurer  to   Purchase  Warrants — Vote  NO 

5783         on  115^  8687 

7180      Banking  City  Funds— F(7/r  YES  on  116.  7093 

Amendment,   Deposit  Funds  on   Surety  Bonds — Vote  NO 

5451         on  119,  8501 

5687      Amendment,  Civil  Service— Fof^  YES  on  120.  8464 

8471      Second  Amendment,  Civil  Service — Vote  YES  on  122.  6143 

Amendment,    Deputy    Clerk    Municipal   Judge — Vote    YES 

540a         on  124.  9208 

Amendment,     Auditor     Act    with    Viewers  —  Vote     YES 

9120         on  126  5 121 

8684      Amendment  to  Ascertain  Liens — Vote  YES  on  128.  5364 

7740      Amendment  to  Rededicate  Streets— Fo/e  YES  on  130.  5798 

7549      Amendment,  City  Acquires  Street  Earth — Vote  YES  on  132.  6653 

7798      Amendment,  Bonding  Assessments — Vote  YES  on  134.  6014 
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Ballot  No.  m — ^The  amendment  authorizing  a  Women's  Auxiliary  to 
the  police  department  seems  necessary.    Vote  Yes. 

Ballot  No.  IIS — ^The  amendment  authorizing  the  City  Treasurer  to 
purchase  bonded  warrants  is  of  trifling  importance.  A  treasury  full  of 
bonded  warrants  would  be  of  little  use  in  a  panic.    Vote  No. 

Ballot  No.  ii6 — ^The  amendment  authorizing  banks  with  a  capital  of 
^50,000.00  to  receive  city  deposits  on  giving  proper  security  seems  a  proper 
one.  The  security  being  sufficient,  the  capitalization  of  the  bank  is  com- 
paratively unimportant    Vote  Yes. 

Ballot  No.  119 — ^The  amendment  authorizing  the  City  Treasurer  to 
loan  city  funds  on  the  security  of  surety  bonds  does  not  commend  itself. 
Surety  bonds  in  times  of  panic,  the  only  time  money  would  be  needed, 
would  be  about  as  useful  as  wet  gunpowder,  and  the  surety  company  would 
naturally  consider  itself  as  liable  only  after  the  bank  had  failed.    Vote  No. 

Ballot  No.  120 — ^The  amendment  modifying  the  civil  service  regulations 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.    Vote  Yes. 

Ballot  No.  I2Z — ^The  amendment  to  the  civil  service  regulations  re- 
ferred to  under  this  number  in  the  foregoing  recommendations  is  also  a 
very  proper  one  and  would  doubtless  tend  to  increased  efficiency  of 
employees.    Vote  Yes. 

Ballot  No.  124 — The  amendment  authorizing  a  Deputy  Qerk  for  the 
Municipal  Court  seems  necessary.    Vote  Yes. 

Ballot  No.  126 — The  amendment  authorizing  the  City  Auditor  to  act 
as  the  clerk  of  street  viewers  is  a  proper  one,  as  its  only  purpose  is  to 
ensure  the  good  form  of  viewers'  reports.    Vote  Yes. 

Ballot  No.  128 — ^The  amendment  requiring  the  City  Auditor  to  ascertain 
if  any  liens  exist  before  making  payments  for  appropriated  streets  has 
become  necessary,  as  cases  have  occurred  where  mortgagees,  by  such 
proceedings,  have  lost  their  security.    Vote  Yes. 

Ballot  No.  130 — The  amendment  requiring  a  rededication  of  streets 
where  a  vacation  of  streets  is  sought  for  the  purpose  of  remodeling  a 
plot,  is  a  just  and  proper  one.    Vote  Yes. 

Ballot  No.  i$2 — ^The  amendment  providing  that  the  city  shall  own  the 
soil  in  streets  ordered  to  be  improved  presents  many  curious  questions. 
The  right  of  the  owner  to  use  the  land  in  front  of  his  lot  is  unquestioned 
until  the  improvement  is  ordered,  and  the  courts  have  held  that  he  owns 
it  afterwards.  If  so,  what  is  the  city  to  do  for  soil  to  fill  the  low  places, 
and  what  must  the  street  contractor  do  with  the  soil  when  he  removes  it? 
This  amendment  attempts  to  cut  the  knot  in  the  only  reasonable  way  that 
seems  possible.    Vote  Yes. 

Ballot  No.  134— Tht  amendment  for  the  bonding  of  assessments  differs 
from  the  old  in  allowing  the  bonding  for  all  small  amounts.  This  is  only 
just  and  proper.    Vote  Yes. 
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of  the  river,  and  three-fifths  at  least  of  its  residences  on  the  east  side. 
This  bridge  is  therefore  an  absolute  necessity  if  prospering  conditions  are 
to  continue  as  they  are.    Vote  yes. 

Ballot  No,  155 — ^The  amendment  relating  to  electrical  wiring  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  League,  correct  in  principle,  but  should  not  pass  at  the 
present  time  because  the  electrical  companies  are  at  present  working  under 
a  recently  passed  ordinance  making  the  space  thirteen  inches  on  each  side 
of  the  center  of  the  pole,  and  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  compel  them 
to  immediately  undo  all  they  have  done;  also  because  the  ordinance  is  de- 
fective in  that  it  does  not  omit  from  the  operation  that  portion  of  the 
city  where  the  wires  are  now  being  placed  under  ground.    Vote  No. 

Ballot  No.  157 — ^This  amendment  to  change  the  Madison  street  bridge 
to  Market  street  is  unjust  and  would  entail  an  extra  cost  of  about  $500,000. 
As  business  has  adapted  itself  to  the  Madison  street  bridge,  it  should 
remain  where  it  is.    Vote  No. 

Ballot  No.  159 — ^This  amendment,  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Sherman  street  bridge  and  the  issuance  of  $1,500,000  of  bonds,  could 
only  be  justified  by  an  urgent  necessity,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  League, 
does  not  exist.    Vote  No. 

Ballot  No.  161 — This  amendment,  prohibiting  the  use  of  patented  articles 
in  public  improvements  has  a  flavor  of  the  middle  or  dark  ages  in  it.  If 
citizens  want  a  patented  article,  why  should  they  not  have  it?  If  they 
have  it,  then  why  should  they  not  pay  the  price  for  it?  A  law  to  abolish 
patents  would  be  more  in  point  and  just  about  as  absurd.    Vote  No. 

Ballot  No.  i6s — ^This  amendment  to  grant  a  monopoly  of  the  liquor 
business  to  the  Gothenberg  Association,  and  to  provide  for  a  participa- 
tion by  the  city  in  the  profits,  seems  dangerous  and  vicious  to  the  last  degree. 
The  corruption  of  the  dispensary  system  would  accompany  it.    Vote  No. 

Ballot  No.  165— The  excise  board  amendment,  to  regulate  the  liquor 
traffic,  is  also  a  radical  departure,  but  in  the  other  direction,  and  would, 
if  enforced,  strike  disastrously  at  clubs,  hotels  and  other  business  enter- 
prises. From  even  the  standpoint  of  the  prohibitionist  it  would  seem  in- 
advisable to  abandon  the  present  most  effective  battlefield  of  local  option 
for  such  radical  and  untried  measures,  which,  even  if  maintained  for  a 
time,  could  only  result  in  a  final  and  disastrous  reaction.    Vote  No. 

Ballot  No.  168 — ^The  referendum  demanded  on  the  vehicle  ordinance 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  League.  In  its  opinion  this 
ordinance  is  just  and  reasonable  and  should  pass.    Vote  Yes. 

Ballot  No.  167 — It  is  proposed  by  initiative  petition  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission named  in  the  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  municipal  power 
and  light  plant  and  issue  bonds  for  that  purpose  to  the  amount  of  $3,- 
000,000.00.  The  League  at  this  time  advises  very  strongly  against  the 
proposed  plan.    To  issue  such  a  large  amount  in  bonds,  entailing  tre- 
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mendous  Interest  charges,  would  necessitate  heavy  tax  burdens  that  wotdd 
cripple  the  city  to  the  injury  of  every  man,  wonum  and  child  in  it,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  municipal  light  and  power  plants  are  often  a 
heavy  burden  upon  a  community.    Vote  No. 

CONCLUSION. 

If,  after  an  examination  of  this  circular,  it  meets  the  approval  of  any 
voter,  it  can  be  taken  to  the  voting  booth  and  a  crossed  marked  upon 
the  official  ballot  opposite  the  numbers  suggested,  as,  for  instance,  "loi 
X,"  "  107  X,"  "  109  X."  etc. 

AS  A  LAST  WORD  the  League  urges  great  caution  in  increasing  the 
debt  of  the  city  or  in  any  action  that  might  impair  its  commercial  credit 
or  position.  Whether  a  citizen  carries  his  capital  in  his  head,  his  hands 
or  his  pockets,  he  is  alike  interested  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  his 
city  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  own  household. 


The  Recall  in  Los  Angeles. 

FIELDING  J.  STILSON,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL., 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  general  discussion  aa  to  why  so 
many  cities  at  the  present  time  have  been,  and  are,  corruptly 
governed,  because  the  opportunity  has  not  been  given  me  per- 
sonally to  investigate  the  reasons,  but  I  will  try  to  show  that  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  Los  Angeles,  the  element  which  has  made 
it  what  it  is  to-day — one  of  the  best  governed  and  free-from- 
graft  municipalities — ^has  been  fostered  by  the  constant  guar- 
dianship of  a  splendid  phalanx  of  patriotic  citizens. 

There  have  been  times  when  Los  Angeles  was  badly  governed, 
when  there  was  considerable  graft  and  a  misdirection  of  the 

functions  of  civic  officials,  and  had  it  not  been 

w*  ^nu^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  vigilance  and  promptness  with  which 
w     -    vemea     ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^£  ^g^i^^  ^^^^  subdued,  undoubtedly  it 

would  have  waxed  so  arrogant  as  to  have  become  a  formidable 
menace  to  our  growth  and  happiness. 

Every  effort  that  has  been  successful  to  cleanse  Los  Angeles 
of  corruption  has  been  due  to  three  organizations  working  in 
unison,  and  foremost  among  these  is  the  Municipal  League, 
usually  the  originator  of  the  plans  to  bring  about  the  desired 
changes. 

While,  of  course,  the  entire  membership  of  these  respective 
organizations  was  perhaps  not  in  accord  with  certain  moves  that 
were  made,  there  were  among  them  a  body  of  very  earnest,  clever 
men  who  desired  to  rid  the  city  of  its  objections.  This  move- 
ment was  definitely  started  in  the  fall  of  1904,  just  before  a  mu- 
nicipal election  was  to  take  place.  It  so  happened  that  partisan 
politics  was  strongly  entrenched  in  the  educational  department 
of  the  city.  There  had  been  at  one  time  a  very  bad  scandal  in 
which  one  or  two  members  of  the  board  of  education  were  dis- 
graced. The  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  schools  were 
being  run  at  that  time  had  become  a  by-word,  and  it  was  deter- 
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of  some  of  these  men,  there  would  be  less  progress  than  there  is. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  Los  Angeles  one  of  these  "  fad- 
dists "  in  the  person  of  Dr.  John  Randolph  Haynes,  a  physician 

and  citizen  of  the  very  highest  type.  It  was 
m.  Jonn  B.  through  Dr.  Haynes  that  the  recall  was  placed 

^^^  in  our  present  charter  amendments,  along  with 

the  initiative  and  the  referendum.  These  three  features  were 
at  that  time  looked  upon  by  the  professional  politicians  who 
were  then  running  the  city  as  harmless  to  them. 

Nothing  was  thought  of,  nor  little  attention  paid  to,  the  recall 
until  an  incident  in  the  city  council  in  1904,  when  the  city  print- 
ing contract  was  to  be  given.  Then  the  council  was  made  up  of 
machine  politicians,  backed  by  a  machine  newspaper  of  the  largest 
local  circulation,  and  therefore  it  was  not  unnatural  that  this 
printing  plum  should  be  given  to  the  paper  in  question  at  a  very 
much  higher  price  than  other  papers  of  sufficient  circulation  for 
all  purposes  were  willing  to  do  it  for. 

Further,  the  successful  bidder  was  a  violent  denouncer  of 
labor  unions,  and  in  the  sixth  ward  of  the  city,  where  there  re- 
sided a  large  labor  vote,  a  movement  was  started 
nntlTieofthe  ^q  recall  the  councilman  of  that  ward  for  cast- 
^^^  ing  his  vote  for  the  contract  in  question.    A  pe- 

tition was  circulated,  compelling  the  offending  councilman  to 
stand  for  re-election.  The  necessary  signatures  were  easily  ob- 
tained, and  an  opposing  candidate,  untried,  and  unknown  was 
placed  in  opposition  and  was  elected.  The  result  was  a  shock 
to  the  machine.  Only  then  did  they  fully  realize  what  the  recall 
meant  to  them.  They  began  a  terrible  tirade  on  the  promoters 
of  the  recall,  and  all  the  elements  which  stood  for  it.  No  stone 
was  left  unturned,  either  legally  or  otherwise,  to  upset  this  new 
instrument  which  gave  the  people  absolute  jurisdiction  over  their 
representatives,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  matter  was  success- 
fully carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  it  was 
decided  to  be  constitutional  for  the  prime  reason  that  the  people 
themselves  initiated  the  movement.^ 

Once  again  was  the  recall  brought  into  action  when  a  very 

iSec  paper  of  Charles  D.  Willard  in  the  New  York  Proceedings.— 
EDrroi. 
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low  order,  and  as  a  result  of  this  environment,  the  mayor  him- 
self, as  well  as  the  police  department,  became  exceedingly  lax 
in  the  proprieties  of  life. 

The  public  first  become  aware  of  the  corrupt  conditions 
through  repeated  newspaper  attacks  made  upon  the  mayor  and 
police  department  by  Thomas  Lee  Woolwine,  then  City  Prose- 
cutor, who  openly  charged  certain  officials,  including  the  mayor, 
with  corruption  and  the  protection  of  vice. 

Our  people  then  again  awoke  to  the  realization  that  something 
must  be  done  to  prevent  the  city  from  being  disgraced,  and  the 
old  sentiment  of  civic  righteousness  which  had  only  been  slum- 
bering burst  forth  into  a  brilliant  flame  and  the  recall  flashed 
upon  the  political  horizon.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the 
mayor  and  his  friends,  being  opponents  of  the  recall,  should 
bitterly  denounce  the  proposed  action,  and  said  that  it  was  simply 
a  spiteful  and  selfish  desire  of  a  very  few  citizens  whom  they 
dubbed  as  "  our  set ",  to  oust  the  mayor  and  his  commissioners, 
and  place  officials  of  their  own  choosing  in  the  respective  offices. 

The  battle  was  waged  fiercely,  and  many  a  friend  and  foe 
was  made  for  the  sake  of  the  city's  redemption.  After  the  con- 
test had  been  carried  on  for  some  weeks,  the  mayor  capitulated, 
resigning  from  office. 

In  the  meantime  a  most  estimable  gentleman,  George  Alex- 
ander, had  been  placed  in  nomination  as  the  opponent  of  the  in- 
cumbent mayor.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been  tried  and  not 
found  wanting  in  public  office,  and  commanded  the  respect  of 
his  fellow  men.  It  is  true  that  a  large  number  of  other  prominent 
citizens  were  invited  to  become  candidates,  but  in  every  instance 
they  politely  but  firmly  refused. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mayor  Harper,  the  local  satellite 
who  was  conducting  the  political  machine  thought  he  saw  a 
clever  opening  to  oppose  the  plans  of  the  recall  adherents.  He 
approached  certain  members  of  the  council  with  a  proposition 
that  they  should  now  elect  a  mayor  themselves,  and  an  effort  to 
that  effect  was  made,  but  the  matter  was  immediately  taken  into 
the  courts,  and  under  the  decision  of  Judge  Bordwell  it  became 
mandatory  that  the  recall  election  must  proceed. 

At  this  point  Fred  C.  Wheeler,  candidate  of  the  Socialists 
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was  brought  strongly  into  view.     Still  with  hope  the  designing 

politicians  threw  all  of  their  strength  for  this 
Bleotionof  candidate   for  whom  at   all   other  times   they 

^  would  have  had  absolutely  no  use,  but  their  one 

great  desire  was  to  break  up  the  recall  at  whatever  cost. 

Mayor  Alexander  was  elected  by  a  small  majority,  but  this 
was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  voters  were  so  certain  of  his  election  that  they  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls.  Since  that  time  Mayor  Alexander 
has  filled  the  office  with  satisfaction,  and  is  now  a  candidate  for 
re-election  under  the  new  direct  primary  laws.* 

It  is  only  after  events  have  taken  place  that  one  can  look 
back  and  consider.  At  the  time  of  the  last  recall  election  a  g^eat 
hue  and  cry  was  raised  that  it  would  hurt  business,  and  disgrace 
Los  Angeles  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  having  its  polluted  con- 
dition exposed. 

Such  argument  is  simply  nonsense,  and  it  would  be  just  as 
sensible  for  a  surgeon  to  sew  up  a  gangrene  wound,  thus  leaving 
the  patient  to  suffer,  and  undoubtedly  die,  as  it  would  have  been 
to  cover  up  the  maladministration  of  Mayor  Harper  and  his 
commissioners. 

The  sooner  the  citizens  of  a  municipality  realize  that  whenever 
a  condition  of  affairs  exist  such  as  did  in  Los  Angeles,  they 
should  take  hold  and  clean  the  Augean  stables,  then  the  better 
off  will  be  our  municipal  life,  and  therefore  the  more  healthy 
and  more  happy. 

There  is  one  feature  about  the  recall  which  if  put  into  prac- 
tice in  the  other  cities  of  the  United  States  must  be  very  care- 
fully considered,  and  that  is  the  percentage  of  votes  necessary 
to  call  an  election. 

Upon  inquiry  from  Mr.  Charles  Dwight  Willard,  so  well  and 
favorably  known,  and  who  had  direct  charge  of  securing  the 
necessary  petition,  I  discovered  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  25  per  cent,  of  the  necessary  votes  was  obtained.  It  is  a 
strange  thing,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  business  men  who,  while 

^  Mayor  Alexander  was  subsequently  triumphantly  renominated  and 
re-elected  Mayor. — Edftor. 
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they  feel  that  the  officer  who  is  impeached  ought  to  be  removed, 

will  not  openly  approve  of  the  same,  and  refuse 
Peroemtage  to  sign  such  a  petition. 

their  business,  or  reflect  to  their  personal  disad- 
vantage, and  it  was  only  after  the  most  arduous  effort  by  a 
corps  of  exceedingly  efficient  workers  that  the  necessary  per- 
centage to  bring  about  the  last  recall  in  Los  Angeles  was  ob- 
tained. When  the  petition  was  filed,  it  was  found  to  have  about 
33  per  cent.,  the  managers  taking  no  chances. 

One  of  the  fiercest  arguments  that  has  been  used  against  the 
recall  was  that  the  percentage  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles  was 
too  small,  and  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  numerically  represen- 
tative to  bring  about  such  a  contest,  and  thus  put  the  city  to  con- 
siderable expense,  but  as  stated  above  if  it  had  been  necessary 
to  obtain  fifty  or  even  forty  per  cent,  the  recall  of  Mayor  Harper 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible. 

It  is  necessary  to  base  the  percentage  upon  the  population  of 
a  city.  In  the  smaller  towns  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain 
thirty  or  even  forty  per  cent,  of  the  necessary  vote,  but  when  it 
comes  to  populations  of  over  100,000,  it  would  be  impractical 
to  have  it  more  than  25  per  cent.,  and  naturally  as  the  population 
increases,  the  percentage  must  decrease.  It  is  very  doubtful  that 
if  the  recall  were  to  be  used  in  cities  of  over  500,000  population, 
that  20  per  cent,  could  be  secured,  and  I  have  heard  it  authori- 
tatively predicted  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  even  10  per 
cent. 

Now  if  the  recall  can  be  successfully  used  in  Los  Angeles, 
why  can  it  not  likewise  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  voters  of 
other  cities  ?  All  that  is  needed  is  an  awakening,  and  the  proper 
moving  spirits  to  put  it  into  tangible  shape.  I  would  venture 
the  opinion  that  if  the  recall  were  in  the  city  charters  of  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,  political  corruption  would  diminish  50  per 
cent 

In  nearly  every  case  the  citizenship  of  a  community  will  sooner 
or  later  come  to  the  rescue  when  it  is  necessary,  and  if  the  recall 
is  available  it  will  come  the  sooner.  In  addition,  it  gives  the  citi- 
zen a  feeling  of  safety  as  well  as  of  power,  and  makes  him 
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believe  that  after  all  he  has  some  say  in  his  own  government. 
It  brings  him  into  closer  touch  with  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  city  in  which  he  lives,  and  consequently  makes  him  take 
a  greater  interest  in  maintaining  a  standard  of  civic  decency. 

Los  Angeles  would  no  more  think  of  giving  up  its  recall  than 
it  would  of  discarding  its  present  charter  and  going  back  to  the 
government  of  the  old  pueblo  days.  It  is  here  to  stay,  and  noth- 
ing can  ever  take  it  away.  It  has  meant  ever3rthing  to  our  civic 
betterment,  and  now  that  the  people  once,  and  even  thrice  have 
tasted  the  fruits  of  victory,  controlling  directly  the  acts  of  city 
officials  by  elective  franchise,  the  very  last  thought  would  be  to 
give  up  the  recall  which  is  our  constant  protection  against  cor- 
rupt, dishonest  and  inefficient  civic  government. 


Referenda  in  Massachusetts,  1776-1907. 

Dr.  EDWARD  M.  HARTWBLL, 
Secretary  StAtistice  Departmenti  City  of  Boston. 

Although  referendum  is  a  borrowed  term  which  has  gained 
currency  in  our  political  vocabulary  only  recently,  it  has  long 
been  custcmiary  for  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  refer 
questions  to  the  voters  both  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  in- 
dividual municipalities.  Such  questions  fall  mostly  into  three 
principal  classes,  viz,  (i)  general  referenda,  on  matters  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  the  state  government;  (2)  special  refer- 
enda, relating  either  to  the  charters  or  charter  amendments  of 
cities,  or  to  the  acceptance  of  other  special  acts;  and  (3)  recur- 
rent referenda  whereby,  in  accordance  with  the  Revised  Laws, 
each  city  and  town  is  annually  called  upon  to  vote  yes  or  no  upon 
the  question  of  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicants  within  its  borders. 

Because  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  interest  shown  by  the  voters  of  the 
State  in  the  three  score  or  more  questions  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to  them  since  1775,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  refer- 
enda of  the  second  and  third  classes,  whose  numbers  run  into 
the  hundreds,  although  certain  of  them  must  needs  be  mentioned 
in  outlining  the  record  of  the  voters  of  Boston  as  regards  elec- 
toral contests  and  referenda  respectively. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  interest  of  the  electorate  and  the 
significance  of  the  votes  cast  upon  the  referenda  under  review, 

I  have  adopted  two  criteria:  (i)  the  percentage 
Criteria  Qf  the  total  vote  upon  a  given  question  to  the 

Aoopted  ^^^^  ^Q^^  ^g^  £qj.  governor  of  the  State  in  the 

same  year;  and  (2)  the  percentage  of  the  major  vote  upon  a 
given  question  to  the  total  vote  upon  that  question.  However, 
owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  records,  whether  in  print  or 
manuscript,  all  members  of  the  series  of  general  referenda  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  tested  by  either  criterion.  Much  less  is  it 
possible  to  state,  in  respect  to  referenda  submitted  before  1890, 
what  proportion  of  the  registered  voters  actually  voted  for  gov- 
ernor on  a  referendum  in  a  given  year. 

(334) 
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On  June  9,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  a  resolve 
advising  the  Provincial  Congress  to  consider  the  governor  and 
lieut.-govemor  "  as  absent  and  their  offices  vacant,"  and  recom- 
mended the  Provincial  Congress  "  to  write  letters  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  several  places  which  are  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  assembly,  requesting  them  to  choose  such  representatives, 
and  that  the  assembly  when  chosen  do  elect  councillors ;  and  that 
such  assembly,  or  council,  exercise  the  powers  of  government 
until  a  governor  of  his  majesty's  appointment  will  consent  to 
govern  the  colony  according  to  its  charter." 

Accordingly  the  Third  Provincial  Congress  voted,  July  20, 1775, 
to  send  a  letter  to  the  towns  calling  upon  them  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives for  "  a  general  council  or  assembly  "  to  convene  at 
Watertown  on  July  19,  1775.  The  towns  did  so,  and  the  First 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England  met  on  that  date.  Two  days  later  it  chose  28 
councillors,  from  among  its  208  members  who  represented  194 
out  of  268  towns.  The  Council  usually  termed  the  "  Honorable 
Board",  exercised  a  mixture  of  executive  and  legislative  func- 
tions, until  the  Constitution  or  1780,  which  provided  for  a  gov- 
ernor, lieut.-governor,  council,  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives, took  effect  in  September  of  that  year. 

The  following  summary  statement  may  serve  to  show  the 
number  and  indicate  the  nature  of  the  questions  referred  to  the 
voters  of  Massachusetts  in  131  years: 

Summary  of  Referenda  1776— 1907. 

A.    Special  Questions. 

Year  Accepted         Rejected         Total 

1776    Do   you    favor   a    Declaration 

of  Independence  ? i  —  i 

1778    Do  you  favor  a  Confederation 

of  the  Colonies  ? i  —  i 

1895    Should  Municipal  Suffrage  be 

granted  to  Women —  i  i 

Totals 2  13 

B.    Proposals  to  hold  Constitutional  Conventions. 
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Year  Accepted         Rejected 

1776  I  — 

1777  I  — 

1779  a  — 

1795  —  I 

1820  1  — 

1851  —  I 

185a  I  — 

TotaU 6  2 

C.    Constitutions  Submitted, 

Year  Accepted         Rejected 

1778  —  I 

1780  I  — 

Totals I  I 

D.    Constitutional  Amendments  Submitted. 

Year  Accepted         Rejected 

1821  9  s 

1831  I  — 

1833  I  — 

1836  I  — 

1840  I  — 

1853  —  8 

185s  6  — 

1857  3  — 

1859  I  — 

i860  2  — 

1863  I  — 

1877  I  — 

1881  I  — 

188s  I  — 

1889  —  I 

1890  2  — 

1891  2  — 

i8;)2  I  — 

1893  I  — 

1894  I  — 

1896  —  2 

1907  I  — 

Totals 37  16 

Grand  totals 46  20 


Total 
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I 
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In  this  year  the  First  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  submitted  the  first  referendum,  so  far  as  I 

can  learn,  in  the  history  of  the  State.  It  is  found 
^vtL^vik  *"  ^^^  following  resolve  passed  May  9,  1776  by 

the  House  of  Representatives : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  &  hereby  is  recommended  to  each  Town 
in  this  O>lony  who  shall  send  a  member  or  members  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  fully  to  possess  him  or  them  with  their  Sen- 
timents relative  to  a  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain  to  be  made  by  Congress  &  to  instruct 
them  what  Conduct  they  would  have  them  observe  with  regard 
to  the  next  General  Assembly  Instructing  the  Delegates  of  this 
Colony  on  that  Subject. 

May  loth,  the  Council  voted  not  to  concur ;  but  the  House  ad- 
hered to  its  Resolve  which  was  accordingly  printed  and  sent  to 
the  several  towns. 

No  complete  official  statement  of  the  returns  from  the  towns 
can  be  found.  It  is  possible  to  name  but  38  towns  that  voted  on 
the  question,  between  May  20th  and  July  25th.  Barnstable, 
whose  town  meeting  was  held  on  July  2Sth,  was  the  only  one  of 
the  38  towns  that  voted  against  the  proposed  declaration.  In 
most  of  the  towns,  the  vote  for  the  declaration  appears  to  have 
been  unanimous. 

James  Warren,  Speaker  of  the  Second  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  convened  on  May  29,  1776,  wrote  to  Elbridge  Gerry, 
one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,, 
that  one-half  of  the  members  had  received  affirmative  instruc- 
tions and  that  it  appeared  to  him  "that  the  sentiments  of  our 
colony  are  more  united  on  this  great  question  than  they  ever 
were  on  any  other;  perhaps  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred  would 
engage  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  Congress  in  the 
matter." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Gerry  had  written  from  Phila- 
delphia on  March  26th,  suggesting  to  Warren  that  measures  be 

taken  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  towns  of 
TM       d  Massachusetts  towards  Congress  if  it  should  de- 

clare the  independence  of  the  colonies.  On 
June  13th,  Joseph  Hawley,  a  member  of  the  Council,  wrote  to 
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structions  (which  are  to  be  found  in  the  town  records,  but  not  in 
the  state  archives)  is  indicated  by  the  following  extracts: 

Instructions  to  the  Representatfves  of  the  Town  of 

Boston. 

Gentlemen: 

At  a  time  when,  in  all  Probability,  the  whole  United  Colonies 
of  America  are  upon  the  Verge  of  a  glorious  Revolution,  &  when, 
consequently,  the  most  important  Questions  that  ever  were  agi- 
tated by  the  Representative  Body  of  this  Colony,  touching  its 
internal  Police,  will  demand  your  Attention;  your  Constituents 
think  it  necessary  to  instruct  you,  in  several  Matters,  what  Part 
to  act,  that  the  Path  of  Your  Duty  may  be  plain  before  you. 

We  have  seen  the  humble  Petitions  of  these  Colonies  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  repeatedly  rejected  with  Disdain.    For  the 

Prayer  of  Peace  he  has  tendered  the  Sword; — 
The  Oerm  of  the  for  Liberty,  Chains,— for  Safety  Death.  He 
Initiative  has  licensed  the  Instruments  of  his  hostile  Op- 

pressions to  rob  us  of  our  Property,  to  bum  our 
Houses,  &  to  spill  our  Blood.  He  has  invited  every  barbarous 
Nation,  whom  he  could  hope  to  influence  to  assist  him  in  prose- 
cuting those  inhumane  Purposes.  The  Prince,  therefore,  in  Sup- 
port of  whose  Crown  &  Dignity,  not  many  years  since,  we  would 
most  cheerfully  have  expended  both  Life  &  Fortune,  we  are 
now  constrained  to  consider  as  the  worst  of  Tyrants ;  Loyalty  to 
him  is  now  Treason  to  our  Country:  ... 

We  think  it  absolutely  impracticable  for  these  Colonies  to  be 
ever  again  subject  to,  or  dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  without 
endangering  the  very  Existence  of  the  State: — The  Inhabitants 
of  this  Town  therefore,  unanimously  instruct  &  direct  you,  that, 
at  the  Approaching  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  you  use 
your  Endeavors,  that  the  Delegates  of  this  Colony,  at  the  Con- 
gress, be  advised,  that  in  Case  the  Congress  should  think  it 
necessary  for  the  Safety  of  the  United  Colonies,  to  declare  them- 
selves independent  on  Great  Britain,  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Col- 
ony, with  their  Lives  &  the  Remnant  of  their  Fortunes,  will 
most  cheerfully  support  them  in  the  measure. 

Possibly  the  germ,  albeit  a  blighted  germ,  of  an  "  initiative  " 
may  be  discovered  in  the  now  obsolete  habit  of  constituents  in- 
structing their  representatives. 

The  second  referendum  of  1776,  was  embodied  in  a  resolve 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  September  17th.  The 
"  male  inhabitants  free  and  twenty-imc  years  and  upwards  "of 
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in  Maine,  or  171  towns  in  all,  made  returns.  In  the  works  of 
Ex-President  John  Adams  it  is  stated  that  120  towns  in  1778  did 
not  vote  on  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed  constitution,  and  that 
only  about  12,000  voters  went  to  the  polls.  I  can  account  for 
1X2  towns  that  made  no  returns;  and  my  tentative  totals  show 
that  140  towns,  125  in  Massachusetts  and  15  in  Maine,  voted 
against  ratification;  while  31  towns,  26  in  Massachusetts  and  5 
in  Maine,  voted  for  it.  It  appears  that  some  12,785  votes  were 
cast  upon  the  referendum,  of  which  10,740  were  nays  and  2,045 
were  yeas.  These  figures  correspond  fairly  well  with  the  state- 
ments of  various  writers  who  say  that  the  constitution  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  five  to  one.  That  no  returns  can  be  found 
for  39  per  cent  of  the  towns  is  worthy  of  note. 

The  Boston  Town  Meeting,  on  May  25,  1778,  voted  unani- 
mously, 968  votes  being  cast,  against  ratification  of  the  constitu- 
tion— chiefly  because  it  had  not  been  framed  by  a  convention 
chosen  especially  for  the  purpose  by  the  people,  and  also  because 
it  was  not  prefaced  by  a  bill  of  rights. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  second  referendum  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  towns  of  Massachusetts  in  1778,  asking  their 
opinion  of  the  proposed  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1778: 

That  the  several  members  of  the  House  (who  are  not  impow- 
ered  to  act  upon  the  proposed  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the 
United  States)  be  directed  immediately  to  write  to  the  Selectmen 
of  their  respective  Towns  desiring  them  forthwith  to  call  a  Meet- 
ing of  their  Inhabitants  to  impower  their  Representatives  to  act 
upon  the  proposed  Articles  of  Confederation  aforesaid. 

On  March  loth,  the  Assembly  voted  to  approve  the  proposed 
Articles  of  Confederation  "  as  well  calculated  to  secure  the  Free- 
dom, Sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the  United  States."  .  .  . 
and  to  instruct  the  delegates  (of  Massachusetts)  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  "  to  subscribe  said  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
perpetual  union  as  they  were  recommended  by  Congress  " — on 
certain  conditions  that  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

The  records  of  the  General  Court  do  not  enable  one  even  to 
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the  third  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  second  article  of  the 
first  chapter  relative  to  the  mode  of  electing  senators/'  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  887.  The  article  relative  to  the  election  of 
senators  was  then  accepted  by  a  total  vote  of  886  yeas  to  one 
nay.  Two  days  were  then  devoted  to  the  third  article  of  the 
bill  of  rights,  which,  being  amended,  was  finally  accepted  by  a 
vote  of  420  yeas  to  140  nays.  The  article  in  question  authorized 
and  empowered  the  Legislature  to  require  the  towns  to  maintain 
at  their  own  expense  the  public  worship  of  God  and  public 
Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion  and  morality,  and  to  enjoin 
attendance  of  "  all  subjects "  upon  the  instructions  of  such 
teachers. 

On  September  4,  1780,  the  first  state  election  under  the  new 
constitution  was  held.  There  were  12,281  votes  cast  for  gov- 
ernor, 600  in  Maine  and  11,681  in  Massachusetts.  Maine  re- 
mained a  part  of  Massachusetts  till  1820.  John  Hancock  was 
elected  governor.  He  received  11,207  votes  or  91.25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  vote  for  governor.  James  Bowdoin,  his  competitor, 
received  1,033  votes. 

When  we  remember  that  at  the  election  of  1780  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  were  privileged  for  the  first  time  since  1691  to 
elect  their  governor,  the  total  vote  for  governor  seems  a  light 
one ;  particularly  as  the  vote  on  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
of  1780  appears  to  have  exceeded  13,000.  Another  notable 
feature  of  the  vote  for  governor  in  1780  was  the  failure  of  71, 
or  24  per  cent.,  of  the  towns  to  make  return  of  any  vote  for  gov- 
ernor. Some  76  towns,  of  which  42  were  in  Massachusetts,  ap- 
pear not  to  have  made  return  of  any  vote  regarding  the  consti- 
tution of  1780. 

The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  will  do  well  to  note  that  the  voting 
habits  of  their  fathers  were  rather  peculiar. 

In  Boston,  September  4,  1780,  the  votes  cast  for  governor 
amounted  to  923  (or  36  more  than  were  cast  for  the  constitu- 
tion), against  339  for  lieut.-govemor ;  while  the  highest  vote 
cast  for  a  senator  was  275.  At  an  election  of  representatives  on 
October  11,  1780,  the  votes  for  seven  of  them  ranged  between 
150  and  181  in  a  total  of  185  present  and  voting. 

The  existence  of  a  relatively  large  stay-at-home  vote  in  Massa- 
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such  varied  questions,  although  the  questions  demanding  yes  or 
no  answers  in  certain  periods  appear  at  first  sight  not  to  warrant 
such  a  statement.  For  instance,  14  proposed  amendments  were 
voted  upon  on  April  9,  1821. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts,  having  secured  a  constitution 
to  their  liking,  were  content  to  leave  it  unchanged  for  forty 
years.  Since  1820,  one  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  30  articles 
in  the  Constitution  have  been  altered  through  the  ratification  of 
37  amendments.  In  altering  the  constitution  the  people  have 
acted  with  much  discrimination  and  have  shown  their  dislike 
of  wholesale  or  headlong  changes. 

But  two  conventions  to  revise  the  constitution  have  been  held. 
The  first,  held  in  1821,  proposed  14  distinct  amendments  of 
which  only  nine  were  ratified,  although  several  of  the  rejected 
amendments  were  subsequently  accepted. 

The  second  constitutional  convention,  that  of  1853,  submitted 
eight  "  propositions  "  to  be  answered  by  Yes  or  No.    That  num- 
bered "  one "  was  a  blanket  referendum,  cov- 
CoDftitational      ering  what  was  in  effect  a  revised  constitution 
of  18 AS  embodying    many    radical    changes;    the    other 

seven  were  categorical  propositions.     However, 
all  of  the  eight  were  rejected. 

The  impolicy  of  asking  the  voters  to  say  yes  or  no  to  a  com- 
plicated proposition  involving  several  unrelated  questions,  as  in 
the  case  of  "  Proposition  One  of  1853,"  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  At  any  rate  since 
1853  it  has  refrained  from  submitting  blanket  or  alternative  re- 
ferenda to  the  voters  of  the  State.  But  its  course  has  been  less 
consistent  in  submitting  special  acts  to  individual  cities  for  their 
approval  or  disapproval,  numerous  revised  charters  having  been 
submitted  en  bloc. 

In  1851,  however,  an  act  providing  (i)  for  the  election  of  one 
alderman  from  each  ward  instead  of  twelve  aldermen  at  large, 
and  (2)  for  the  election  of  two  assistant  assessors  from  each 
ward  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Boston.  The  act  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  6,966  nays  to  4,519  yeas. 

In  1852,  an  act  embodying  four  distinct  questions  to  be  voted 
on  separately  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Boston.    Questions 
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that  in  the  contest  for  governor.  A  few  of  the  occasions  when  a 
relatively  large  vote  was  evoked  in  the  State  by  referenda  are 
noted  below. 

In  1780,  on  approval  or  disapproval  of  Article  I  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  per  cent,  was  105.9  of  the  vote  for  governor. 

In  1853,  when  all  of  the  eight  "  propositions  "  recommended 
by  the  convention  of  that  year  were  rejected,  the  per  cents, 
ranged  between  101.8  on  accepting  the  revised  bill  of  rights  and 
constitution  to  100.8  on  enlarging  the  powers  of  juries  in  crimi- 
nal causes.  In  1851,  on  the  question  of  holding  a  constitutional 
convention  (which  was  negatived),  the  per  cent,  was  92.4  and 
in  1852,  when  it  was  voted  to  hold  one,  the  per  cent,  was  90.7, 
as  compared  with  34.4  in  1820  and  92.2  in  1795,  when  the  same 
questions  were  up. 

In  1895,  on  the  expediency  of  granting  municipal  suffrage  to 
women  (which  was  negatived),  the  per  cent,  was  83.5. 

In  1885,  on  the  question  of  forbidding  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicating  drinks  (settled  in  the  negative),  the  per  cent,  was 
82.2. 

The  lowest  per  cents,  in  this  class  are  found  in  i860  on  the 
question  of  establishing  methods  for  filling  vacancies  (i)  in  the 
Senate  and  (2)  in  the  Council,  the  per  cent,  being  3.3  in  each  case. 
The  extremely  light  interest  in  these  referenda  may  be  accounted 
for  largely  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  presidential  election  in 
i860,  and  that  the  vote  for  governor,  which  resulted  in  the  first 
election  of  John  A.  Andrew,  was  phenomenally  large. 

In  a  number  of  cases  the  major  vote  exceeded  the  minor  vote 
by  a  narrow  margin,  as  is  shown  by  the  per  cents,  given  in  B.  i. 
Table  III.  Thus,  the  vote  of  1821  to  authorize  the  Legislature 
to  grant  city  charters  was  only  50.1  of  the  total  vote.  In  1853, 
the  corresponding  per  cent,  (against  abolishing  imprisonment 
for  debt)  was  50.9;  and  that  against  forbidding  the  expendi- 
tures of  public  moneys  for  the  support  of  sectarian  schools  was 
50.3.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  1855  the  last  mentioned  proposal 
was  approved,  when  the  per  cent,  of  the  major  vote  to  the  total 
vote  on  the  question  amounted  to  87.3,  in  a  year  when  the  total 
vote  on  the  referendum  amounted  to  only  14.7  of  the  vote  for 
governor. 
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The  following  arc  instances  in  which  the  major  vote  greatly 
exceeded  the  minor  vote :  In  1780,  in  was  92.3  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  Article  I  of  tlje  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  1833,  the  per  cent  was  90.8  on  changing  Article  III  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  so  as  to  relieve  the  towns  of  paying  for  the  support 
of  ministers  of  piety,  religion  and  morality.  In  1821,  the  same 
proposition  was  rejected  when  the  per  cent,  of  the  major  vote 
was  63.9  of  the  whole  vote. 

In  1857,  on  the  question  of  changing  the  method  of  appointing 
senators  (which  was  accepted),  the  per  cent,  was  88.4. 

The  per  cent,  of  votes  cast  in  a  contest,  or  on  a  referendum, 
to  the  votes  that  might  have  been  cast  had  all  the  registered 

voters  voted,  i.  e.,  the  per  cent,  of  the  actual  to 
5?F  7^  •  to  the  possible  vote  may  be  termed,  for  conveni- 

ence, the  per  cent,  of  interest.  When  the  per 
cent,  of  interest  can  be  determined  it  appears  to  me  to  constitute 
the  most  satisfactory  criterion  whereby  to  estimate  the  relative 
interest  of  voters  in  respect  to  referenda  and  electoral  contests. 
But  as  has  been  stated  already,  the  per  cent,  of  interest  shown 
by  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  before  1890  cannot  be  determined 
without  enormous  labor. 

The  following  stmimary  statement  may  be  of  interest  in  this 
connection,  as  it  sets  forth  the  per  cent,  of  interest  shown  by 
the  voters  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Boston  in  the  principal  kinds 
of  electoral  contests  and  referenda  respectively  in  the  period 
1890-1909  inclusive. 

The  data  summarized  in  this  statement,  though  interesting  and 
instructive,  cannot  be  given  here  in  detail  for  lack  of  space. 
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CoifPAKATiVE  Per  Cbnt.  of  Intskbst  in  Electoral  Contests  and 

Referenda,  1890-1909. 

in  (l)  massachusetts;  (2)  boston. 


A.  Electoral  Contests  for: 


No.  of     Per  Cent, 
of 


!  Contests.    Interest. 


President, 
Governor, 


5 
19 


81.81 
72.6s 


Total 
Mayor  .., 


24 


All  contests 


B.  Referenda  on: 
State  questions  . . 
City  questions  . . . . 
License  questions 


II 


75^66 

75.66 
45.83 


No.  of 
Contests. 


5 
19 


All  referenda 


II 


45.83 


24 

12 


36 


II 

13 

19 


43 


Per  Cent. 

of 
Interest. 


81.35 
75.70 


^:?i 


77.33 


51.83 
59.33 
03.33 


59.49 


Inspection  of  the  foregoing  statement  shows  that  electoral  con- 
tests evoked  more  interest  than  did  referenda  in  the  period  1890- 
1909. 

On  November  2d  of  the  present  year  at  the  State  Election  the 
voters  of  Boston  were  called  upon  to  vote  for  "  Plan  i  "  or  "  Plan 
2  "  as  set  forth  in  the  Revised  Charter  prescribed  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  chapter  486  of  the  acts  of  1909. 

"  Plan  I  "  provided :  ( i )  for  a  two  years'  term  for  the  mayor ; 
(2)  for  a  city  council  of  36  members,  of  whom  27,  to  be  elected 
by  wards,  should  be  nominated  in  primaries,  and  should  be 
elected  at  large;  (3)  for  the  nomination  of  school  committee^ 
mayor  and  councilmen  at  large  by  conventions  of  delegates 
elected  in  primaries  or  by  nomination  papers. 

"  Plan  2  "  provided :  ( i )  that  the  mayor  should  be  elected  for 
four  years  subject  to  recall  after  two  years;  (2)  for  a  city  coun- 
cil of  nine  members  to  be  elected  at  large  for  three  year  terms; 
and   (3)   that  all  nominations  for  a  municipal  election  should 
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Boston  seems  to  have  become  a  fixed  idea  with  the  law-givers; 
and  Boston  has  to  have  its  revised  charters  prescribed  for  it  by 
the  General  Court,  as  in  1885  and  1909.  As  the  case  stands  at 
present,  Boston  is  not  allowed  to  vote  on  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  its  frame  of  government  in  its  entirety,  but  the  other  32 
cities  of  the  Commonwealth  are  allowed  so  to  vote.  Inspection 
of  the  tables  I-III  seems  to  show,  however,  that  the  votes  of 
Boston  on  referenda,  in  the  period  1780-1907,  have  evinced  quite 
as  much  intelligence  and  discrimination  as  have  the  votes  of  the 
rest  of  the  state  on  the  same  referenda. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  have  materially  altered 
the  Constitution  of  1780  by  the  37  amendments  which  they  have 

ratified  since  1820.  They  have  annulled  the 
Gfln^hiticm  power  of  the  Legislature  to  require  towns  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  support  of  any  kind  of 
diergymen  or  to  require  the  "  subjects  "  of  the  Legislature  to  at- 
tend upon  the  instructions  of  ministers  of  religion.  They  have 
forbidden  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  for  the  support  of 
sectarian  schools.  They  have  abolished  religious  tests  and  prop- 
erty qualifications  that  originally  restricted  the  right  to  hold 
office  or  to  vote  for  State  officers.  They  have  reduced  the  number 
of  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  although  they  have  refused  to 
change  from  annual  to  biennial  elections.  Whereas  the  appor- 
tionment of  senators  was  originally  based  upon  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid  in  the  several  senatorial  districts,  it  is  now  based  upon 
the  number  of  legal  voters  found  by  the  decennial  census,  and  is 
changed  every  ten  years.  The  apportionment  of  representatives 
is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  senators,  instead 
of  upon  the  number  of  ratable  polls.  Councillors,  the  secretary, 
the  treasurer,  the  auditor  and  the  attorney-general  of  the  Com- 
monwealth are  no  longer  chosen  by  the  Legislature  but  are  elected 
by  the  people.  Imprisonment  for  debt  has  been  abolished,  and 
*'  the  president,  professors  and  instructors  of  Harvard  College  " 
have  been  granted  the  right  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  General  Court 
if  they  can  secure  one.  These  changes  have  been  wrought  by 
the  people  with  deliberation  and  generally  as  the  result  of  careful 
consideration  and  prolonged  discussion. 

I  must  confess  that  the  evidence  that  the  voters  of  Massachu- 
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setts  have  shown  wisdom,  intelligence  and  discrimination  in  their 
votes  on  referenda  is  much  more  ample  and  convincing  than  I 
anticipated  when  I  began  this  study.  To  my  mind  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter  is:  that  the  referendum  has  proved  to 
be  a  reasonably  effective  instrument  for  determining  the  mind 
and  will  of  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  upon  constitutional  ques- 
tions. 


The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs'  Report  on 

School  Administration. 

A.  JULIUS  PRBIBBRQ,  Esq.,  Cincinnati. 

The  Associated  Harvard  Club  is  an  organization  federating 
the  clubs  of  Harvard  graduates,  which  exists  in  nearly  all  of  the 
cities  and  states  in  the  United  States.  The  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  the  promotion  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  Harvard  and  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  between 
Harvard  and  its  Alumni.  The  Association  meets  once  a  year, 
usually  in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  middle  west.  The 
meetings  are  very  well  attended  by  Harvard  men  from  all  over 
the  Union,  including  representatives  from  the  faculty  of  the 
University,  and  often  including  the  President. 

President  Eliot,  so  long  the  leader  of  Harvard,  early  in  his 
career  made  the  study  of  secondary  schools,  and  schools  sub- 
sidiary to  the  college  in  general,  a  vital  part  of  his  business  as 
President  of  Harvard  College.  What  more  natural  then  than 
that  Harvard  men  should  be  imbued  with  the  importance  of  a 
proper  administration  of  the  common  school  system  of  the 
country  and  should  regard  an  interest  in  such  matters  as  a  part 
of  their  loyalty  to  Harvard? 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Philadelphia  in  1908,  at 
President  Eliot's  suggestion,  reports  were  submitted  by  the  var- 
ious constituent  clubs  of  all  the  large  centers.  These  reports 
consisted  of  answers  to  a  set  of  questions  previously  sent  out, 
bearing  upon  the  organization  and  control  of  the  common  schools. 
The  questionnaire  embraced  an  analysis  of  school  laws,  the 
method  of  election  of  school  boards,  the  amount  of  tax  levy  for 
school  purposes,  the  question  of  the  school  board's  connection 
with  partisan  politics,  etc.  The  reports  were  so  comprehensive 
and  so  carefully  drawn  that  the  Association  proposed  for  its 
next  meeting  a  consideration  of  all  the  information  thus  gath- 
ered, with  a  view  to  outlining  a  model  system  of  school  admin- 
istration so  far  as  is  possible.    A  committee  was  appointed  to 
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board;  that  the  people  in  the  various  sections  are  interested  in 
having  their  school  personally  supervised  by  some  one  of  their 
own  choice;  that  the  small  board  is  apt  to  be  aristocratic,  auto- 
cratic, and  one  that  represents  certain  sections  only;  that  the 
methods  of  delegating  superintendence  and  executive  power  to 
one  or  two  officers  is  subversive  of  democracy  and  destructive  to 
"  the  bulwarks  of  American  liberty,"  etc.,  etc. 

Whilst  the  testimony  and  experience  of  the  best  educators  and 
the  best  governed  schools  have  driven  this  matter  beyond  the 

pale  of  discussion,  it  is  but  fair  to  set  down  a 
g*8mU  few  reasons  for  departing  from  the  old.  large, 

AtLanra  ward-elected  board  to  the  body  composed  of  a 

few  men,  chosen  from  the  city  as  a  whole. 

1.  "  The  members  of  the  school  board  should  be  representative 
of  the  whole  population  and  all  of  their  common  educational  in- 
terests, and  should  not  be  chosen  to  represent  any  ward,  sub- 
division or  territory.  Large  boards  with  district  representation 
present  the  appearance  of  a  legislature,  with  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, floods  of  oratory,  log-rolling,  and  interference  with  ex- 
ecutive officers  which  eventually  destroys  their  good  intention. 
Civic  matters  of  management  and  discipline,  which  could  have 
been  settled  in  five  minutes  by  a  superintendent  have  been  fought 
out  on  the  low  plane  of  party  politics  and  have  too  often  been 
settled  by  party  vote." 

2.  "  A  large  board  necessarily  results  in  government  by  numer- 
ous committees.  By  no  possibility  can  the  whole  board  formu- 
late a  solid  policy  of  administration." 

3.  District  representation  means  ward  politics.  The  voter 
with  the  best  of  intentions  will  care  little  for  the  election  of  even 
a  good  man  when  the  latter's  vote  is  but  one  out  of  fifteen 
or  twenty,  or,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Philadelphia,  one  out 
of  five  hundred  and  forty-six.  Selection  at  large  will  tend  more 
and  more  to  exclude  "  undesirable  citizens  "  and  where  from  five 
to  ten  men  are  to  be  chosen  without  reference  to  ward  lines,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  the  school  board,  coming  so  close  to  the  people 
as  it  does,  will  receive  such  attention  from  the  voter  as  it  never 
had  before. 

3a.  "  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  district  or  ward  represen- 
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after  the  enthusiasm  has  grown  cold,  is  a  matter  of  speculation* 
There  is  certainly  no  magic  in  forms  or  charters,  as  Dr.  Felix 
Adler  so  brilliantly  pointed  out  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the 
League.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  education  that  the  voter  has 
received  is  bound  in  some  particular  to  stick  and,  in  the  second 
place,  I  do  believe  that  the  new  system  furnishes  the  one  all- 
important  advantage  which  flows  from  the  better  focusing  of 
the  attention  of  the  public  on  the  dogma  of  the  school  board. 

As  I  have  stated,  authority  and  experience  seem  to  unite  in 
declaring  for  the  small  board  chosen  from  the  city  at  large.    The 

first  question  of  detail  is  as  to  the  manner  of 
Xethod  of  selection.    There  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion  on 

beiectmg  o  ^j^j^  point,  ranging  between  election  by  the  peo- 
ple and  appointment  by  the  governor  of  the  state.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  school  board  is  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  although  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  sub- 
committee, election  by  the  people  is  preferred.  In  Baltimore, 
St.  Paul,  and  some  other  cities,  the  mayor  appoints  the  board  of 
education,  and  the  appointees  are  said  to  be  in  all  cases  satis- 
factory. In  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  they  have  a  bi-partisan 
board.  In  the  cities  mentioned  so  far,  the  board  of  education 
has  been  efficient.  In  Louisville,  where  the  school  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  admitted  even  by  the  committee  from  Louisville 
to  be  the  worst  in  the  United  States,  the  board  is  elected  by  dis- 
tricts, and  by  viva  voce  vote,  though  the  ballots  for  every  other 
office  except  that  of  school  board  is  a  secret  ballot. 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  the  board  by  the  people.    It  may  be  asked,  inasmuch 

as  the  reformers  of  city  government  in  general 
Committee    ^        ^ltq  fast  moving  to  that  method  of  administration 

b  Ih?Per?e°^    '^"^^^  ^^  ^^^  "federal  system",  whereby  the 

mayor  alone  is  elected  and  all  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  appointed,  why  depart  from  this  system  in  case  of 
school  control?  Why  not  have  the  school  board  appointed  by 
the  mayor?  True  enough,  there  is  something  of  a  paradox  in 
favoring  the  small  school  board  with  delegation  of  complete  ex- 
ecutive power  to  salaried  officers,  which  is  itself  a  recognition 
of  the  federal  system,  and  in  the  same  breath  advocating  a  de- 
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parture  from  the  federal  system  in  not  allowing  the  mayor  to 
appoint  as  he  appoints  other  administrative  officers  of  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  only  a  paradox,  and  not  an  inconsistency.  There 
do  seem  to  be  cogent  reasons  why  the  school  board  should  be 
elected  and  not  appointed. 

The  theory  upon  which  the  federal  system  is  based  is  that 
the  more  centralized  the  control  and  the  fewer  persons  made  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  for  good  results  in  government,  the  better 
focalized  will  be  the  central  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
people  will  be  called  and  thereby  their  interest  retained.  But 
of  course  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  favor  the  federal 
system,  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  eventual  outcome.  We  be- 
lieve that  experience  will  prove  that  the  federal  or  commission 
plan  is  the  best  to  advertise  the  merits  or  demerits  of  city  gov- 
ernment, but  we  know  that  accidents  may  happen.  Even  with 
the  safeguard  of  the  merit  system,  it  may  happen  once  in  a  while 
that  owing  to  a  possible  lack  in  civic  interest  a  thoroughly  bad 
mayor  will  get  himself  elected.  The  election  of  such  a  man  may 
result  in  the  selection  of  heads  of  departments  which  will  prove 
very  destructive  to  the  city.  In  the  case  of  the  schools,  there  is  a 
special  appeal  to  the  voter's  heart  that  is  unlike  any  other  civic 
emotion.  In  this  matter  it  is  not  with  him  so  much  a  question  of 
reason  as  one  of  sentiment.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  tie  to — ^this 
desire  of  the  ordinary  American  citizen  to  protect  the  children 
and  to  give  them  a  good  education.  It  is  indeed  an  effective 
sphere  to  begin  work  in  a  city  overpowered  with  corrupt  politi- 
cians— for  that  very  reason.  Inasmuch  therefore  as  there  are 
possible  evils  attendant  on  this  wide  extent  of  power  given  to 
the  mayor  under  the  federal  system  for  general  municipal  gov- 
ernment, may  we  not  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  school  board  at 
least  we  can  by  popular  election  escape  these  evils  and  still  gain 
our  object  of  focusing  public  attention  on  the  office  by  force  of 
this  popular  sentiment?  In  other  words,  although  the  scheme 
of  the  federal  system  should  obtain  in  the  internal  management 
of  the  schools,  let  us  make  the  schools  a  department  of  govern- 
ment independent  of  the  regular  city  system. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  safeguards  of  such  an 
election,  a  very  important  consideration.     The  freedom  from 
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politics  is  the  leitmotif  running  through  the  report.    Of  course 

the  ballot  should  be  secret  and  they  propose 
TheBaUot  ^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^  j^  Louisville  if  they  can 

secure  a  legislature  to  consider  a  very  excellent  bill  which  has 
been  proposed  for  Kentucky.  In  the  next  place,  if  possible,  the 
political  parties  should  be  discouraged  from  entering  into  the 
lists  for  school  director.  In  St.  Louis,  they  have  a  very  odd 
situation  in  this  respect.  When  the  new  school  law  was  adopted 
in  that  city — ^and  by  the  way  it  has  been  said  to  be  the  model 
law  on  the  subject — ^by  a  sort  of  general  agreement  each  political 
party  placed  only  one-half  of  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  in  nomination,  with  the  understanding  that  all  were  to  be 
elected.  In  other  words,  you  have  there  a  bi-partisan  board  by 
consent  of  the  political  parties.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  board  in  St.  Louis  has  done  wonderful  work.  But  it  may 
be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  There  ought  to  be  a  signpost 
on  every  road  leading  to  better  municipal  government  warning 
passers-by  against  the  bi-partisan  board.  We  have  had  them 
in  Cincinnati — ^not  school  boards,  but  other  boards.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  methods  a  politician  can  invoke  to  fasten  his  hold  on 
the  city.  In  bi-partisan  boards,  it  is  never  long  before  the  domi- 
nant political  party  secures  control  of  the  members  of  the  oppos- 
ing party.  The  minority  are  apt  to  maintain  their  outward  alle- 
giance to  their  party,  thus  securing  the  right  to  remain  in  the 
board,  and  thereby  fooling  the  people.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
even  then  there  is  bound  to  occur  the  division  of  the  spoils 
between  the  two  parties — resulting  in  all  manner  of  trading,  and 
sometimes  in  a  complete  dead-lock  of  the  affairs  of  the  board. 

The  ballot  should  be  non-partisan,  not  bi-partisan.  In  Ohio, 
we  are  especially  well  favored  in  that  particular.  Whilst  the 
school  board  is  elected  at  the  same  time  as  other  city  officers, 
the  ballot  is  a  separate  ballot  without  party  designation  of  any 
kind.  All  candidates,  whether  nominated  by  the  conventions, 
or  by  direct  primary,  or  by  petition,  are  placed  upon  the  first 
ballot  in  alphabetical  order.  There  is  then  run  off  another  ballot 
with  the  first  name  last,  and  then  another  with  the  second  name 
last,  and  so  on.  These  forms  of  ballots  are  then  blocked  together, 
no  two  of  them  alike  in  succession.    In  this  way  the  illiterate 
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in  respect  of  tuition  and  in  respect  to  housing  and  supplies, 
should  be  delegated  to  highly  competent  experts  who  should  be 
well  paid  for  the  purpose.  Once  these  employees  are  selected 
by  the  board,  their  activities  within  the  scope  of  the  outline  as 
laid  down  for  them,  or  perhaps  on  consultation  with  them,  should 
be  practically  unhampered  by  the  board  itself  excepting  so  far 
as  their  action  requires  the  approval  of  the  board.  The  St 
Louis  plan  accomplishes  this  by  having  charter  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  these  various  superintendents. 
The  board  is  required  to  have  a  system  of  by-laws  for  their  own 
government  and  a  system  of  rules  for  the  government  of  their 
under  officers.  The  fact  that  these  rules  are  inexorable  so  long 
as  they  remain  unrepealed  makes  it  impossible  for  the  board  to 
confer  special  favors  or  to  deviate  from  their  published  and  well- 
known  policy  for  any  special  secret  reasons.  Furthermore,  the 
superintendent  during  the  term  of  his  office  is  independent  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  removed  for  any  but  grave  cause.  The  work 
of  the  board  is  divided  practically  into  three  parts — instruction, 
finance,  and  school  accommodation.  For  each  department,  there 
is  an  officer  selected  by  the  board  and  yet  in  a  sense  independent 
of  the  board.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  building  new  schopls, 
the  board  provides  the  money  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  business  manager  approves  the  plans.  The  active  work  of 
letting  the  contracts,  selecting  materials,  etc.,  etc.,  is  done  by  the 
business  manager.  Similarly,  the  board  determines  upon  the 
number  of  teachers  and  the  superintendent  appoints  the  teachers 
with  the  approval  of  the  board.  The  board  can  only  reject,  it 
cannot  appoint. 

The  report  says  that  the  meetings  of  the  St.  Louis  board,  which 
are  held  once  a  month,  showed  an  enormous  amount  of  business 
transacted  and  transacted  well. 

Practically  the  same  story  comes  from  Cleveland  where  from 
1892  to  1904  they  had  a  similar  system  under  a  special  law  which 
was  in  vogue  within  that  period.  If  the  monumental  progress  in 
these  two  cities  which  the  public  schools  have  shown  is  traceable 
in  any  respect  to  the  method  of  school  administration,  then  the 
system  is  certainly  a  proved  success.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
success  is  not  wholly  due  to  school  boards  but  also  to  the  awak- 
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ening  of  public  interest  in  the  schools,  but  somehow  or  other  the 
two  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Naturally  the  report  highly  recom- 
mends the  St  Louis  plan. 

Nothing  need  be  said  to  this  audience  about  the  necessity  for 
the  incorporation  of  a  highly  developed  merit  system  and  merit 
„    ,^  ^    ,  tenure   into   public   school    instruction.      Some 

^^  large  boards  have  voluntarily  adopted  the  merit 
system,  notably  the  Cincinnati  board,  which  has  had  remarkable 
success.  To  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  best  members  of  that 
board:  "Woe  betide  him  who  lays  a  hand  upon  that  system.*' 
The  Cincinnati  system  is  due  to  the  enterprise  and  persistency  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  been  backed  up  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  by  a  very  considerable  public  interest 
(Although  in  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  that  interest  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the  politicians  who  still  insist  on 
the  large  school  board  elected  by  wards.  But  the  end  is  not  yet 
in  Cincinnati.) 

The  report  goes  into  some  detail  as  to  the  question  of  com- 
pensation of  members  and  the  ideal  number  of  members  for  the 
school  board.  There  is  only  time  to  say  that  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  best  small  school  board  is  one  that  serves  without 
pay  and  that  the  ideal  number  of  members  is  seven,  with  the 
tenure  of  office  in  case  of  each  member  of  at  least  four  years,  no 
more  than  two  or  three  of  the  membership  to  be  selected  in  any 
one  election. 

All  of  the  sub-committees  reported  some  kind  of  an  influence 
in  their  respective  cities  for  educating  the  teachers  and  keeping 

them  up  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  by  courses 
Improvement  of  of  instruction  in  some  kind  of  a  teachers'  col- 
Teacners  j^g^^    Cincinnati  is  supplied  with  such  a  college 

under  the  auspices  of  the  city's  university,  the  funds  being  sup- 
plied by  the  board  of  education. 

The  committee  strenuously  insists  on  the  integrity  of  the  power 
in  boards  of  education  to  levy  their  taxes  without  review  or  modi- 
fication by  other  authority.  In  Ohio  there  is  a  law  requiring 
the  school  board  in  cities  to  levy  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than 
twelve  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  total  tax  valution  for  school 
purposes.     Whilst  I  can  see  certain  objections  to  this  unham- 
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pered  power  to  levy  taxes,  still  on  the  whole  it  is  probably  safe 

to  make  the  school  board  independent  in  this  re- 
J^*'.  spect    for   the    chances   of   the   schools    being 

8wreit(^?v       slighted  by  the  political  bosses  if  they  are  al- 
the  Committee     lowed  a  higher  power  to  cut  down  the  levy  is 

far  greater  than  the  danger  of  the  school  board's 
lev)ring  an  unconscionably  high  tax. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  makes  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
strongest  point.  I  have  referred  to  it  above.  It  is  that  no  sys* 
tem  of  school  control  is  very  much  better  than  any  other  school 
system  unless  every  expedient  is  adopted  to  attract  public  sen- 
timent and  enlist  public  support.  It  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter  and  it  is  largely  because  the  requirements  which  have  been 
suggested  do  inevitably  result  in  a  better  advertisement  of  the 
school  needs  and  in  a  more  effective  manner  of  attracting  public 
attention  that  they  have  been  advocated.  The  Harvard  Qubs' 
report  sums  up  with  eight  conclusions: 

CONCXUSIONS. 

1.  The  small  board. 

2.  Power  vested  in  some  superior  court  to  dismiss  members 
of  the  board  for  cause. 

3.  The  limiting  of  the  board  itself  to  legislative  and  advisory 
functions  and  the  leaving  execution  to  trained  officers. 

4.  The  defining  in  the  charter  itself  of  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  these  executive  officers. 

5.  Dividing  the  board  into  three  spheres — instruction,  business, 
and  school  accommodation. 

6.  Merit  System. 

7.  An  unhampered  tax  levy. 

8.  Recommendations  for  civic,  non-political  organization  in 
support  of  the  schools. 

I  have  tried  in  this  paper  to  summarize  the  very  able  work  of 
the  Harvard  Clubs'  committee.  A  representative  of^that  com- 
mittee should  have  spoken  here,  not  I.  If  I  have  unwittingly 
misrepresented  the  committee  in  some  detail  or  if  I  have  inter- 
mingled too  much  of  my  own,  I  hope  it  will  be  ascribed  to  the 
shortness  of  time  that  was  given  to  me  to  prepare  this  paper. 


Municipal  Civics  in  Elementary  and  High 

Schools.* 

JAMES  J.  SHEPPARD,  New  York  City, 
Principal  High  School  of  Commerce 

In  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  an  educational  building  at 
Albany  a  few  days  ago  Governor  Hughes  said :  "  I  want  to  refer 
to  the  importance  in  this  day  of  giving  our  teachers  and  of  hav- 
ing them  communicate  to  their  pupils  the  proper  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  citizenship  in  this  country.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  patriotic  songs  sung.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  the  flag 
flying  and  to  have  it  continuously  before  the  youthful  mind  as  a 
symbol  of  this  great  independent  nation,  of  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.  But  as  a  distinguished  man  once 
said,  it  is  a  very  doubtful  advantage  to  generate  emotion  which 
iias  no  practical  use,  and  the  emotions  of  patriotism  ought  to  be 
stimulated  with  regard  to  certain  important  and  practical  ends. 
Study  of  civics,  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  operation  of  our 
government  is  most  important ". 

In  this  statement  the  Governor  puts  the  case  admirably. 
Civics  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  and  it  should  be  taught 
in  a  practical  way.  When  your  Committee  made  its  investiga- 
tions some  half  dozen  years  ago  into  the  matter  of  instruction 
in  municipal  government  in  elementary  and  high  schools  it  dis- 
covered two  things:  First  a  lamentable  lack  of  proper  instniction 
in  the  subject  in  the  schools  of  the  country  and  second,  an  earnest 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  to  remedy  this  lack.  Ad- 
vice and  assistance  were  asked  for  by  many  who  replied  to  our 
questionnaire.  We  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  pre- 
senting something  definite  and  concrete  in  the  way  of  recommen- 
dations. It  was  easy  enough  of  course  to  say  that  the  subject 
should  be  taught  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools,  that  it 

♦Report  at  the  Cincinnati  Meeting  (Nov.  i6,  1909)  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  by  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Mu- 
nicipal Government  in  Elementary  and  High  Schools. 

(366) 
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what  their  servants  in  office  have  done  or  what  claimants  for  their 

ballots  propose  to  do.     Heretofore  the  schools 
Bqnipment  of      have  been  generally  content  to  give  instruction 
^  on  matters  of  state  and  national  government, 

with  but  scantiest  reference  to  municipal  affairs,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  municipal  government  is  of  most  direct  and  vital  im- 
portance to  the  citizen  touching  him  in  his  daily  life  at  every  turn* 
If  the  schools  could  only  establish  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  just  the  one  fact  that  party  labels  are  of  no  importance 
in  municipal  matters,  that  honest  and  efficient  administrators 
should  be  chosen  regardless  of  party  connection  or  endorsement 
that  alone  would  be  a  tremendous  gain.  We  have  been  going 
on  the  assumption  that  a  knowledge  of  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment will  furnish  enough  insight  into  matters  of  administration 
to  guide  the  voters  in  matters  of  municipal  government  It 
would  be  far  better  if  the  choice  were  necessary  to  rely  upon  a 
proper  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  municipal  interests  to 
guide  the  voter  in  the  broader  fields  of  government.  The  choice 
is  of  course  not  necessary.  State  and  national  government 
should  still  be  studied  but  in  a  more  rational  way.  Much  the 
same  method  may  well  be  employed  as  in  the  study  of  municipal 
government. 

As  has  already  been  stated  your  Committee  believes  that  in- 
struction in  municipal  government  should  reach  every  pupil  in 

the  schools.  That  means  that  it  should  not  be 
Inatniction  delayed  in  the  elementary  school  till  the  last 

raoma  Begin       ^^^^  ^£  ^j^^  course  or  in  the  high  school  until 

the  senior  year  as  is  still  generally  the  rule. 
A  large  percentage  of  elementary  school  pupils  drop  out  before 
they  have  completed  even  the  seventh  year  of  the  course  and  a 
still  larger  percentage  of  high  school  enrollment  is  lost  long 
before  the  graduation  stage.  The  Committee  believes  that  there 
should  be  continuous  instruction  in  civics  during  the  last  four 
years  of  the  elementary  course,  moving  along  in  easy  and  pro- 
gressive fashion  from  a  very  simple  study  of  municipal  house- 
keeping to  a  fairly  comprehensive  notion  of  the  city's  govern- 
mental activities.  The  course  as  outlined  in  the  New  York  City 
program  of  studies  for  elementary  schools  has  some  admirable 
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was  at  present  all  that  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
curriculum.  Both  its  content  and  its  proper  presentation  must 
be  worked  out  by  experiment.  It  can  only  be  well  handled  by 
teachers  with  a  keen  love  for  the  subject,  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  its  value  and  some  taste  for  first-hand  investigation.  Super- 
visory officers  must  give  it  cordial  support  and  helpful  direction. 
For  the  immediate  future  we  must  look  to  the  high  schools, 
I  think,  to  show  the  most  marked  development  in  the  study  of 
municipal  activities.  The  conditions  of  teaching  are  more  fav- 
orable and  the  teaching  force  better  qualified  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. History  and  economics  are  both  more  generally  taught  and 
certainly  much  better  taught  than  they  were  a  decade  ago,  and 
it  will  not  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  interest  instructors  in  these 
subjects  in  the  new  field  of  municipal  government.  Of  prime 
importance  is  the  place  of  the  new  study  in  the  curriculum. 
The  general  custom  hitherto  has  been  to  postpone  all  teaching 
of  civics  in  secondary  schools  until  the  fourth  year  when  Ameri- 
can history  is  taken  up.  This  is  a  serious  error  as  it  means  no 
instruction  whatever  in  the  subject  for  the  vast  majority  of  high 

school  students,  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
High  School  whom  complete  the  full  course.  It  should  not 
Lounes  j^^   postponed  till   even   the   second   year,   but 

should  be  taken  up  at  once  by  the  student  upon  entrance  into  the 
high  school  as  a  serious  and  important  study.  Confessedly 
pupils  of  14  or  15  are  not  well  prepared  to  receive  instruction 
in  civics  as  it  is  generally  taught  as  a  scientific  study  of  state 
and  national  government  with  a  historical  background.  The 
latter  may  well  continue  to  be  a  part  of  a  well-rounded  high 
school  course,  modified  only  by  the  inclusion  of  much  more 
work  on  the  municipal  side  and  greatly  improved  by  more  ra- 
tional methods  of  teaching.  But  your  committee  earnestly  insists 
upon  place  being  made  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  high  school 
course  for  this  new  work.  At  present  there  is  only  one  high 
school  in  New  York  which  is  doing  this,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  no  less  than  three  committees  are  now  at  work  in  that 
city  upon  plans  for  a  program  of  study  in  this  subject.  And, 
moreover,  two  of  these  committees  have  been  appointed  by  bodies 
of  a  public  character  who  are  asking  and  securing  the  co-opera- 
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tion  of  progressive  teachers  in  the  task  of  bringing  about  the 
desired  change.  It  is  a  very  reasonable  hope  that  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  all  the  high  schools  in  Greater  New 
York  will  be  giving  the  civics  instruction  so  urgently  needed  to 
all  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter  their  doors.  Once  New  York 
or  any  other  important  educational  center  shows  the  way,  we 
may  confidently  expect  the  movement  to  spread  rapidly.  Judg- 
ing from  the  numerous  communications  the  Chairman  of  your 
Committee  has  received  there  is  already  widespread  interest  in 
the  subject. 

The  time  is  therefore  ripe  apparently  for  us  to  oflfer  definite 
recommendations  on  the  make-up  of  a  proper  course  of  study  in 
the  new  subject,  whose  value  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  will 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented.  On 
the  whole  it  is  fortunate  that  a  text-book  is  hardly  possible  ex- 
cept as  a  supplementary  aid,  for  there  is  grave  danger  that  a 
study  of  municipal  activities  based  upon  a  text-book  would  take 
on  too  much  of  an  academic  character  and  interfere  with  or  mini- 
mize the  first-hand  observation  and  investigation  on  the  part  of 
both  pupil  and  teacher  which  are  of  primary  importance  in  real- 
izing the  aims  of  the  work.  However  there  are  some  books  with 
which  the  teacher  should  familiarize  himself,  among  them  such 
works  as  Baker's  Municipal  Engineering  and  Sanitation,  Eaton's 
The  Government  of  Municipalities,  Fairlie's  Municipal  Adminis- 
tration, Wilcox's  The  American  City,  Zueblin's  American  Mu- 
nicipal Progress,  and  Shaw's  excellent  books.  These  are  useful 
in  a  broad,  general  way.  The  teacher  should  make  copious  use 
of  the  city  charter  and  reports  of  the  various  city  departments, 
such  as  health,  tenement  house,  parks,  schools,  etc.  The  pupil's 
chief  reliance  will  be  on  the  city  charter  apart  from  the  teacher's 
instruction  and  his  own  observation  and  investigation. 

The  course  might  well  be  outlined  in  the  following  general 
way: 

I.  A  brief  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  government  in 
general  arises  with  a  discussion  of  the  rise  of  a  village  and  its 
development  into  the  city.  The  pupil  will  be  led  to  note  the  ex- 
tension of  the  co-operative  idea  from  its  simple  manifestation 
in  the  primitive  commimity  to  the  comprehensive  undertakings 
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of  a  modern  metropolis.  The  relation  of  the  city  to  the  state 
will  be  made  clear  in  this  discussion  and  a  proper  understanding 
of  what  a  city  charter  is  be  given. 

II.  Following  immediately  upon  this  brief  introductory  study 
which  will  take  on  added  meaning  as  the  course  progresses  should 
come  a  study  of  what  may  properly  be  considered  the  central 
element  of  city  life — ^the  street.  Here  we  can  appeal  directly  to 
the  pupil's  own  experience  and  observation  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  we  are  sure  of  his  interest  when  the  work  is  related  so 
closely  to  his  daily  life.  It  is  probably  worth  while  to  give  a 
pretty  full  outline  of  the  topics  to  be  taken  up  in  a  study  of  the 
city  street.  The  one  which  follows  has  been  in  successful  use 
for  several  years  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 
and  naturally  covers  some  points  of  slight  importance  in  other 
cities. 

THE  STREET,  THE  CENTRAL  ELEMENT  OF  CITY  LIFE. 

a)  How  streets  are  made. 

b)  To  whom  they  belong. 

c)  Who  pays  for  their  improvement. 

d)  What  they  are  used  for  and  what  they  contain: 
I.  Roadways  for  traffic.    2.  Sidewalks.    3.  Gutters.    4. 

Sewers.  5.  Water  pipes.  6.  Telegraph,  telephone 
and  electric  light  wires.  7.  Car  tracks.  8.  Subways, 
9.  Gas  pipes.     10.  Conduits. 

A.  Which  of  these  belong  to  the  City  government? 

B.  Who  controls  each  of  these.     (Exact  officials  as  found 
in  the  city  charter.) 

C.  How  these  public  utilities  came  to  be  in  the  streets. 

D.  Franchises ;  what  are  they  ? 

THE   STREET. 

(a)  The  proper  arrangement  of  streets. 

(b)  The  defects  of  the  local  system  as  compared  with  that  of 

other  cities. 

(c)  Why  our  street  system  was  laid  out  as  it  is. 

(d)  The  surface  of  the  street. 
I.  Paving. 

a.  The  various  kinds,  comparative  advantages  and  costs. 

b.  The  importance  of  good  paving  to  the  business  inter- 
ests, as  shown  in  transportation  charges. 

c.  Why  the  surface  of  the  streets  is  not  better,  and  who 
suffers  from  it. 
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(i)  Poor  paving  at  the  beginning,  and  the  reason 
for  it. 

(2)  Constant  tearing  up  of  the  streets  jmd  failure  to 
replace  property. 

(3)  Remedy  for  these  evils. 
A.  The  conduit  or  subway. 

1.  Why  we  do  not  have  it 

2.  Additional  evils  resulting  from  its  absence. 

a.  Waste  of  gas. 

b.  Waste  of  water. 

c.  Difficulty  of  making  repairs. 

d.  Injury  to  health  and  vegetation. 
Poisonous  gases. 
Uncleanliness. 

2.  The  cleaning  of  the  streets. 

a.  Who  has  charge  of  it 

b.  What  it  costs. 

c.  Why  necessary. 

d.  How  the  department  is  run. 

e.  What  is  done  with  the  refuse  and  what  should  be 
done. 

f.  Duties  of  the  householder. 

g.  How  we  may  keep  the  streets  cleaner, 
h.  The  sprinkling  of  the  streets. 
I.  By  whom  done. 

3.  The  regulation  of  traffic. 

a.  Who  makes  the  regulations  (ordinances,  rules). 

b.  Who  enforces  them,  such  as  the  direction  and  speed  of 
traffic. 

c.  The  encumbering  of  sidewalks  and  streets. 

d.  The  restriction  of  certain  streets. 

e.  Remedies  for  the  congestion  of  traffic,  as  tunnels,  belt 
lines,  etc.,  for  freight. 

f.  The  growth  of  business  limited  by  traffic 

4.  Sidewalks. 

a.  Regulations  as  to  laying,  repairing. 

b.  Who  has  jurisdiction  over  them. 

c.  The  stoop  line. 

d.  Riglit  of  the  citizens  to  demand  good  sidewalks. 

e.  Blocking  the  sidewalk. 

5.  Gutters. 

a.  Whose  business  to  keep  clear  of  ice,  snow  or  dirt. 

b.  Whose  business  to  enforce  the  law  and  who  makes  the 
law. 

6.  The  sewer  system. 

a.  How  and  by  whom  sewers  are  put  in. 
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b.  Who  pays  for  them. 

c.  Who  has  charge  of  them. 

d.  How  connected  with  the  houses. 

e.  How  the  sewage  is  disposed  of. 

;  f .  What  is  done  in  other  cities  and  what  should  be  done 

^- '  here. 

g.  The  importance  of  a  good  sewer  system  to  the  health 
of  the  community. 

7.  The  water  supply. 

a.  Why  the  city  and  not  the  individual   furnishes  the 
supply  of  water  in  a  great  city. 

b.  Why  the  water  supply  conditions  the  growth  of  the 
city. 

c.  Where  we  obtain  our  present  water  supply  and  how 
it  reaches  us. 

d.  Who  has  charge  of  the  water  supply. 

e.  The  total  and  per-capita  supply  of  water  in  the  city. 

f.  How  water  is  paid  for. 

g.  The  danger  of  a  water  famine. 
I.  How  it  can  be  averted. 

(a)  Saving  the  water  by  the  repairing  of  leaks, 
using  metres,  etc.,  salt  water  for  fires  and  clean- 
ing streets. 

(b)  New  source  of  supply.    The  difficulties. 

h.  The  advantages  of  city  ownership  over  private  com- 
pany. 
i.  Cost  of  water  supply. 

8.  Lighting  the  streets. 

a.  How  is  it  done. 

b.  What  it  costs. 

c.  Who  has  charge  of  it. 

d.  Should  it  be  done  by  city  or  private  company. 

e.  The  use  of  the  streets  for  carrying  pipes  and  wires. 

f.  Who  controls  this  use. 

g.  The  control  over  these  companies  by  the  city  or  state, 
h.  Ought  the  city  furnish  light  to  citizens  for  their  pri- 
vate purposes. 

i.  How  the  furnishing  of  light  and  fuel  differs  from  fur- 
nishing meat  and  groceries. 

j.  Who  gives  the  right  to  place  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires. 

Why  should  they  be  underground. 

(a)  Appearance,     (b)  Light,     (c)  Fire. 

9.  Transportation  by  cars  in  the  streets. 

a.  The  giving  of  franchises,  why? 

b.  What  is  paid  for  a  franchise? 
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c  Who  has  jurisdiction  over  street  railways  and  to  what 
extent? 

d.  Should  the  city  own  them. 

e.  Importance  of  street  passenger  transportation  in  the 
life  of  the  city. 

f.  What  cheaper  fares  could  do  for  the  city. 

10.  The  rights  of  citizens  on  the  streets. 

a.  Laws  and  ordinances  which  secure  these,  as  those 
against  disorderly  conduct,  crowding,  ball  playing,  ex- 
cessive speeding  and  those  regulating  processions,  ban- 
ners, etc. 

11.  Licenses  to  use  streets. 

a.  What  businesses  require  to  be  licensed  and  why. 

b.  How  licenses  are  secured. 

in.  Part  III  of  the  course  takes  up  the  matter  of  protection 
to  life  and  property  by  the  various  departments  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment as  follows: 

Protection  to  life  and  property  by 

1.  The  Police  Department. 

2.  The  Department  of  Education. 

3.  Fire  Department. 

4.  The  Courts  and  Department  of  Correction. 

5.  The  Health  Department. 

6.  The  Tenement  House  Department. 

7.  The  Bureau  of  Buildings. 

8.  The  Park  Department, 

9.  The  Charities  Department. 

1.  Police. 
Policing  the  Streets. 

The  organization  and  management  of  the  police  department 
The  duties  of  policemen.  The  importance  of  an  honest  and  effi- 
cient police  department.  Why  this  department  is  so  often  criti- 
cized. The  evils  of  graft  and  why  it  exists.  State  or  county 
control  of  Police.  Should  the  head  rise  from  the  ranks.  Should 
his  position  be  permanent.  The  rights  of  citizens  as  against  the 
police.  How  to  make  complaints.  Serving  warrants.  The 
police  control  over  traffic,  street  crowds,  push  carts,  etc. 

2.  Education. 

The  educational  law  and  why  it  exists.  Why  the  city  fur- 
nishes free  education.  The  organization  of  the  department  of 
education.     The  method   of  appointment  of  officials  and  the 
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teaching  force.     The  advantages  of  the  system  of  appoint- 
ments.    Kinds  of  da^  schools.    The  total  cost 
Protection  of       of  education  in  the  city.    The  cost  per  pupil  in 
Life  and  each  class  of  schools.     The  cost  m  the  high 

Property  school.    The  cost  of  books  and  supplies.    Is  it 

worth  while? 
Special  schools  and  colleges:  Evening  schools,  corporate 
schools.  The  lecture  system.  The  vacation  playground.  Aims 
and  advantages  of  each.  Why  they  exist.  What  they  accom- 
plish. The  excellence  and  defects  of  our  system  of  education 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  cities  and  counties.  Supple- 
mentary Education. 

1.  The  Natural  History  Musetun. 

2.  The  Botanical  Gardens. 

3.  The  Zoological  Garden. 

4.  The  Art  Museum. 

f.  The  Fire  Department. 
Protection  against  fire  depends  upon  (i)  the  building  laws, 
(2)  the  water  supply,  and  (3)  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment.    How  one  becomes  a  fireman.    The  organization  of  the 
department. 

(a)  The  influence  of  the  insurance  companies. 

(b)  The  poor  construction  of  buildings. 

(c)  The  esprit  de  corps.    Salaries  and  pensions. 

4.  The  Courts  and  the  Department  of  Correction. 

1.  Civil  Courts. 

A.  Municipal  Courts.     Their  jurisdiction,  officers  and 
districts. 

B.  The  City  Court  (county). 

C.  The  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Criminal  Courts. 

Under  the  study  of  courts  comes  the  work  of  the  court  offi- 
cers and  the  processes  connected  with  the  trial.  The  term  of  the 
office,  selection  and  salary  of  the  various  officials.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  various  terms  used.    Probation  system. 

The  Department  of  Correction. 

Its  management  and  duties.  Prison  labor.  The  indeterminate 
sentence  system. 

5.  The  Health  Department. 

(a)  In  relation  to  the  ordinary  resident,  (b)  In  relation  to 
the  landlord,     (c)  In  relation  to  the  business  man. 

A  study  of  the  actual  regulations  of  this  department  as  found 
in  the  code,  and  a  description  of  its  activities  together  with  com- 
parison with  the  work  done  in  other  cities. 
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had  a  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  control  of  its 
finances  for  a  decade,  yet  it  remained  for  the  recent  three-cor- 
nered  fight  for  the  mayoralty  with  its  resulting  choice  of  a  demo- 
cratic mayor  and  a  Fusion  Board  of  Estimate  to  bring  home  to 
the  average  citizen  what  the  professional  politician  had  long 
understood,  that  this  Board  have  really  much  more  to  do  with 
the  government  of  the  city  than  the  mayor,  that  in  reality  New 
York  has  a  sort  of  government  by  commission. 

V.  We  come  finally  in  our  study  to  a  consideration  of  the 
citizen's  part  in  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  Topics 
such  as  the  following  should  be  taken  up : 

Becoming  a  citizen.  Becoming  a  voter.  Registration.  Voting. 
Voting  but  a  part.  The  party  organization.  The  cause  of  good 
or  bad  government.  How  the  citizen  may  govern  the  city 
through  Sie  party  organization.  Enrollment.  The  district  cap- 
tain. The  district  committee.  The  district  leader.  The  general 
committee.  The  leader  of  the  organization.  How  the  leader 
reaches  his  place.  Organization  the  key  to  success  in  politics. 
Candidates  for  office,  how  selected,  formally,  actually.  Why  the 
high  school  graduate  should  work  through  an  organization  for 
an  honest  business-like  government. 

The  preceding  part  of  the  course  will  have  failed  of  its  purpose 
if  it  hasn't  established  in  the  pupil's  mind  certain  elementary 
ideas  and  ideals  concerning  the  purpose  of  government  and  a 
sense  of  the  duty  and  responsibility  which  every  citizen  owes  to 
the  community  in  which  he  works  and  lives.  He  will  be  an  in- 
telligent reader  of  the  numerous  items  in  the  daily  press  bearing 
upon  the  administration  of  city  affairs,  and  he  will  know  how 
as  a  voter  he  may  take  an  active  and  effective  part  in  that  admin- 
istration alike  for  his  own  best  interests  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  course  outlined  is  not  an  artificial  affair  based  upon  pure 
theory.  It  has  been  successfully  carried  on  in  one  high  school 
for  half  a  decade,  winning  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  first-year 
pupils  as  well  as  of  the  teachers  charged  with  its  conduct.  It 
can  be  adapted  to  the  high  school  of  any  community,  and  will 
fail  of  its  purpose  only  if  it  is  managed  in  a  perfunctory  fashion 
by  instructors  who  have  not  a  professional  interest  in  their  work, 
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or  a  high  sense  of  their  great  responsibility  and  their  great  op* 
portunity.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  we  could  require  of 
all  teachers  in  the  public  schools  a  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
mental activities  of  the  municipality  they  are  called  upon  to 
serve,  for  surely  they  of  all  citizens  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the 
purpose  and  practice  of  government.  There  is  continuing  con- 
troversy over  the  educational  value  of  this  or  that  subject  in 
the  curriculum,  but  who  is  there  to  deny  the  vast  importance  of 
the  right  sort  of  civics  instruction  in  the  school. 

The  National  Municipal  League  can  render  a  signal  service 
to  public  education  and  the  cause  of  good  citizenship  in  this 
country  if  it  arouse  an  interest  in  this  matter  where  it  does  not 
yet  exist  and  encourage  and  assist  school  authorities  anxious  to 
give  it  proper  recognition,  but  needing  assistance  in  finding 
ways  and  means  to  make  it  an  effective  and  permanent  part  of 
the  public  school  curriculum.  The  situation  at  present  is  full  of 
encouragement,  and  we  may  look  forward  confidently  to  a  time 
not  far  distant  when  instruction  in  municipal  civics  will  be 
firmly  established  as  an  important  feature  of  all  progressive 
school  courses. 
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We  are  assisted  in  this  movement  for  educational  reform  by 
the  setting-up  of  such  goals  and  standards — ^bench-marks  lye 
may  call  them — as  are  expressed  by  the  curriculum  and  courses 
of  study  outlined  in  Dr.  Sheppard's  paper.  Before  educational 
practice  has  reached  the  goal,  later  thought  and  experiment  will 
have  altered  the  standard  in  one  way  or  another.  What  these 
alterations  are  to  be,  we  may  at  this  moment  safely  leave  to  the 
future.  The  immediate  problem  is  the  method  of  working 
towards  the  standard.  This  problem  is  one  less  of  educational 
theory  than  of  pedagogical  politics.  The  way  of  progress  is  less 
through  educational  theorizing  than  through  organization,  pub- 
licity, and  a  practical  campaign  of  education  for  the  educators. 

Making  citizens — that  is  the  aim  of  the  teaching  of  civics.  Do 
we  steadily  realize  the  implication  of  the  trite  statement?    Such 

an  aim  implies  an  effect  upon  the  pupil's  will  as 

CitizeiM  ^^^'  ^^  intellect.     It  involves  an  impress  upon 

character,  a  formation  of  ethical  and  social  atti- 
tudes within  the  pupil  rather  than  a  mere  instruction  in  certain 
subject-matters.  Such  an  aim  implies  that  the  viewpoint  from 
which  civics  is  taught  must  not  be  historical.  The  history  and 
the  comparative  development  of  local  and  national  governments 
supply  interesting  and  valuable  material  for  illustrative  purposes, 
and  this  material  is  of  particular  pedagogical  usefulness  for  stu- 
dents approaching  maturity.  For  any  age  and  condition  below 
that  of  the  graduate  student  in  college,  historical  material  should 
be  used  primarily  as  matter  for  illustration.  It  is  present-day 
government  and  its  problems  of  which  the  immature  pupil  most 
needs  to  know,  and  in  this  teaching  the  viewpoint  should  be  ad- 
ministrative rather  than  constitutional.  Activity  or  function 
should  be  emphasized  rather  than  structure  or  history.     We 
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of  the  teaching  need  not  be,  and  rarely  can  be  more  than  the  com- 
prehension of  certain  key  principles  which  underlie  the  organiza- 
tion of  government  and  its  working  efficiency.  These  principles 
will  lie  in  the  immature  mind  without  much  abstract  formulation. 
They  will  be  visible,  as  it  were,  through  a  mist  of  concrete  details, 
but,  because  they  are  visible,  they  will  be  continually  gathering 
more  details  to  themselves  and  will  thus  grow  as  the  child  grows. 
Unless  we  can  so  teach,  we  are  mostly  beating  the  air. 

Present  conditions  in  the  schools  are  very  far  from  realizing 
this  ideal.    The  teacher  is  the  key  to  the  situation.    We  have 

not  now  a  body  of  teachers  sufficiently  trained, 

tl^Kev'  ^^^  ^^^^  interested,  to  teach  well  the  subject  of 

government.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  retra- 
verse  oft-covered  ground.  We  know  that  the  traditions  of  the 
present  school  curriculum  are  unfavorable  to  civics.  The  college 
entrance  examination  recognizes  the  subject  so  little  (rarely  at 
all)  that  it  is  difficult  to  gain  a  respectable  apportionment  of 
time  for  the  subject  within  a  secondary  school  course.  The  ele- 
mentary school  situation  is  essentially  the  same.  Furthermore, 
the  usual  connection  of  the  subject  with  the  teaching  of  American 
history  eats  into  successful  civics  teaching  at  its  heart.  The  ex- 
cellent and  full  statement  upon  this  point  in  the  recent  report  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Association  ^  makes  enlargement 
upon  this  point  unnecessary.  /  It  may  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  there  is  no  point  more  immediately  important,  either  for  the 
theory  or  the  successful  practice  of  civics  teaching,  than  the 
clear  recognition  of  what  should  be  its  right  relation  to  the 
teacher  of  American  history.  Certain  logical  reasons  are  often 
advanced  in  behalf  of  the  connection.  The  practical  reason, 
which,  as  a  rule,  becomes  the  determining  one,  is  that  there  are 
but  a  minute  minority  of  teachers  of  secondary  or  elementary 
schools  who  are  trained  in  civics;  that  a  much  larger  number 
have  studied  and  have  prepared  to  teach  American  history,  and 
that  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  some  show  of  direct  training  for 
citizenship,  the  history  teachers  are  called  upon  to  give  a  little 
time  to  historv's^pocy  relation.    The  subject,  which  in  the  nature 

i  Published  in  the   Proceedings   of  the  Fifth   Annual   Meeting,   igo8, 
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of  its  material,  its  problems,  and  its  methods,  comes  closest  to 
civics,  is  not  history  but  economics,  but  it  is  only  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  in  few  of  these,  that  economics  is  taught,  so  that 
there  can  rarely  be  found  a  teacher  trained  in  this  subject  who 
might  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  civics.  / 

A  second  practical  reason  for  the  present  status  of  civics  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  mostly  taught  by  women.  Doubtless  there  is 
no  inherent  reason  why  women  teachers  of  the  subject  may  not 
be  as  effective  as  men,  but  for  some  time  to  come  women  will 
be  generally  much  less  effiective.  A  third  practical  reason  is 
the  absence  of  any  adequate  helps  to  teachers  in  giving  instruc- 
tion in  this  difficult  subject.  Civics  stands  almost  alone  in  the 
school  curriculum  in  its  difficulty.  The  subject-matter  is  com- 
plicated, controverted,  and  above  all  it  changes.  This  is  one  of 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  there  is  no  really  acceptable  text-book. 
The  national  government  can  be  fairly  well  presented  in  a  text- 
book, and  the  account  can  remain  accurate  for  some  time.  But 
local  government  varies  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  in  the  same  state  and  city  its  details  alter,  oftimes  de- 
cidedly, within  a  few  years.  The  result  is  that  the  chapters  deal- 
ing with  local  government  in  the  text-book  cannot  be  concrete 
and  definite,  because  they  are  not  specially  designed  for  use  in 
any  particular  locality,  and  in  the  few  large  cities  for  which  the 
writing  of  special  text-books  is  commercially  practicable,  the 
government  is  so  frequently  changing  that  a  text-book  becomes 
quickly  out  of  date  on  the  very  points  upon  which  the  pupil 
as  well  as  the  teacher,  should  be  informed.  With  our  American 
governmental  system,  this  difficulty  is  inherent.  It  cannot  be 
remedied  unless  in  preparing  text-books  we  adopt  a  different 
viewpoint  than  the  one  which  is  usual.  If  the  teacher  is  the  key 
to  the  situation,  the  placing  of  the  right  kind  of  material  in  the 
teacher's  hands  is  the  key  to  the  teacher. 

Just  because  of  the  changeful  and  current  character  of  our 
subject,  the  use  of  current  material  is  essential.  Not  only  are 
students  interested  and  educated  through  following  the  course  of 
civic  affairs  through  which  the  teaching  may  be  given  a  develop- 
ing and  dramatic  interest ;  but  only  by  the  use  of  current  informa- 
tion can  teachers  and  pupils  alike  be  kept  abreast  of  the  changes 
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in  the  structure  and  in  the  administration  of  their  local  gov- 
ernment.   The  problem,  however,  of  getting  cur- 
2*^?*.  rent  material  is  a  serious  one  for  the  average 

Xnential  teacher.     No  other  subject  in  the  curriculum 

makes  the  same  demand  upon  the  teacher  to  keep 
abreast  of  a  very  large  mass  of  scattered  and  evanescent  material. 
Few  teachers  possess  either  the  training  or  are  allowed  the  time 
to  attend  to  the  collecting  of  such  material  systematically.  To 
meet  this  need  permanently,  the  teacher  of  civics  must  be  allowed 
more  leeway  by  his  principal  or  school  superintendent  It  is 
well,  however,  to  consider  that  the  gathering  of  current  material 
within  a  given  city,  and,  in  a  measure,  within  a  single  state,  can 
be  largely  centralized  with  great  saving  of  labor.  The  weekly 
or  monthly  reviews,  of  general  circulation,  do  not  meet  the  need. 
The  material  must  be  gathered,  and  in  a  considerable  degree,  it 
must  be  adapted  for  the  special  purpose  of  use  by  the  teacher. 
The  newspaper  article  is,  as  a  rule,  too  incomplete,  is  likely  to 
be  questionably  accurate  in  details,  and  to  have  probable  partisan 
bias.  The  specialist's  article,  in  a  magazine  devoted  to  civic  or 
economic  studies,  is  likely  to  be  too  technical  and  detailed  for 
use  by  many  teachers  and  by  most  pupils.  Preparation  of  the 
material  ad  hoc  is  necessary.  There  is  a  definite  present  need 
and  there  is  a  permanent  pedagogical  place  for  a  current  periodi- 
cal written  especially  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  this  material. 
Such  a  periodical  might  have  a  local  and  a  state-wide  circulation. 
There  are  a  few  papers  now  in  the  field,  but,  in  almost  every  case, 
tliey  are  neither  sufficiently  local  nor  well  enough  edited  to  meet 
the  need  at  all  adequately.  Newspaper  clippings  have  been  used 
by  a  number  of  teachers  in  an  endeavor  to  deal  effectively  with 
this  problem  of  current  matter.  When  carefully  managed,  with 
recognition  of  the  usual  character  of  newspaper  articles  as  they 
are  likely  to  be  interpreted  by  pupils,  the  use  of  such  clippings 
is  valuable.  It  supplements,  but  does  not  take  the  place  of  cur- 
current  material  specially  prepared,  and  consecutively  ordered. 

The  preparation  and  utilization  of  such  a  localized  current 
organ  is  one  advance  which  the  future  should  hold.  A  more  im- 
mediate step,  perhaps  the  next  step,  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  situation  lies  in  preparation  of  the  right  kind  of  help  for  the 
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teacher.  Various  proposals  are  in  the  air,  and  more  or  less  on 
paper,  looking  towards  the  preparation  of  text-books  or  syllabi. 
The  proposition  which  I  would  advance  is  that  a  next  step  for- 
ward is  the  preparation  of  a  syllabus  for  civics  teachers  rather 
than  a  text-book  for  pupils,  and  that  this  syllabus  should  be 
worked  out  along  certain  lines. 

The  syllabus  should  precede  the  text-book,  because  until  we 
have  civics  teachers  with  more  view  of  their  subject,  more  inter- 
est and  more  thought  as  to  the  purposes  and 
^  ,  ,  methods  of  its  teaching,  we  are  running  serious 

risks  in  placing  in  their  hands  a  text-book  how- 
ever good.  This,  of  course,  applies  particularly  to  the  teaching 
of  municipal  and  state  government,  but  is  not  without  application 
to  the  national. 

A  syllabus  for  civics  teachers  should  not  be  a  syllabus  of  the 
subject  of  civics.  It  should  be  rather  an  outline  of  ways  and 
methods  of  teaching  it,  and  should  present,  or  rather  suggest 
subject-matter  subordinated  to  this  intent.  It  should  be  a  book- 
let for  the  education  of  the  teacher.  Now,  the  most  serious  lack 
in  the  civic  education  of  the  average  teacher  is  admittedly  not 
knowledge  of  the  formal  constitutional  structure  of  national  and 
even  of  local  government,  but  the  absence  of  a  fundamental  edu- 
cation in  the  basal  principles  and  critical  problems  underlying 
the  structure  and  functioning  of  government  itself.  No  man  or 
woman  without  at  least  an  elementary  training  in  economics  and 
some  direct  study  of  a  few  t)rpical  political  principles  and  prob- 
lems can  possibly  teach  civics  intelligently. 

Recognizing  this  lack,  a  syllabus  for  civics  teachers  should 
begin,  and  should  be  about  half  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  five 
or  six  fundamental  principles  and  problems.     In  dealing  with 

such  a  laboratory  subject  as  biology,  where,  even 
8  n  h     ^  more  than  in  civics,  the  amount  of  concrete  de- 

tail is  overwhelming,  teachers  have  found  the 
fruitful  method  to  be  that  of  types,  i.  e.,  to  begin  by  illustrating 
the  fundamental  principles,  which  they  need  to  follow  out  in  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  subject,  through  concrete  study  of 
a  few  typical  biological  forms.  We  wish  the  civics  teacher  to 
grasp  certain  key  principles,  to  understand  the  range  of  a  few 
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critical  problems.  For  example,  the  position  of  the  American 
city  in  relation  to  the  state;  the  distinction  between  the  policy- 
making and  the  administering  functions,  and  thus  the  nature  of 
administrative  work ;  the  political  party  as  an  extra-constitutional 
but  legal  factor  in  actual  government;  the  financing  of  govern- 
ment, including  the  basal  principles  of  taxation  and  the  essentials 
of  budget-making;  the  population  problem  of  the  city  viewed 
especially  in  relation  to  distribution  and  segregation  of  races 
and  industries;  the  economic  and  political  problem  of  municipal 
public  services:  here  are  six  principles  and  problems  without 
knowledge  of  which  no  instruction  of  government  can  be  really 
fruitful.  A  syllabus  of  the  sort  proposed  should  begin  with  a 
brief  study  of  each  of  these  problems,  making  this  study  through 
the  use  of  concrete  material  upon  which  comments  and  questions 
are  made  in  order  to  elucidate  it.  This  material  will  serve 
directly  for  the  teacher's  education;  it  will  also  be  of  use  to 
the  teacher  in  part  of  the  class  instruction,  and  it  is  precisely 
upon  such  points  as  these  that  the  text-books  now  in  hand 
usually  fail. 

This  portion  of  the  syllabus  would  be  followed  by  a  succinct 
statement  endeavoring  to  place  these  principles  in  perspective  and 
indicating  the  general  nature  of  a  course  in  civics.  It  would  not 
be  proposed  that  with  young  children  a  beginning  should  be 
made  in  the  class  work  with  these  difficult  principles  and  prob- 
lems. But  unless  that  beginning  is  in  the  teacher's  mind,  the  de- 
scriptive studies  of  municipal  or  national  administration  cannot 
lead  whither  they  should.  The  remainder  of  the  syllabus  would 
be  an  outline  of  topics,  suggestions  of  methods  of  presentation, 
questions  for  use  by  the  teacher,  and  references  to  literature. 

As  to  the  topics,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  syllabus  enter 
into  a  detailed  review  of  local  government  and  administration. 
No  syllabus  published  for  use  over  a  wide  area  can  do  this  and 
be  concrete  with  reference  to  any  one  locality.  It  is  precisely 
this  sort  of  general  information  which  text-books  have  contained 
in  reference  to  local  government  that  has  served  for  many  teach- 
ers as  a  substitute  for  the  labor  of  informing  themselves  upon 
the  particular  facts  of  the  government  of  their  own  city  and 
state.    The  topical  headings  of  the  desirable  syllabus  may  go  with 
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movements  in  other  localities.  There  exists  to-day  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  an  awakening  interest  in  citizenship  training,  and 
a  growth  of  organizations  and  committees  to  study  and  deal  with 
the  subject  has  already  appeared.  As  these  movements  develop, 
their  mutual  information  concerning  one  another,  their  correla- 
tion with  one  another,  will  become  of  increasing  importance, 
and  this  can  best  be  brought  about  by  co-operation  upon  some 
specific  piece  of  work  in  which  a  common  interest  necessar'ly 
exists. 

There  is  an  interesting  analogy,  less  than  a  generation  old, 
to  the  pedagogical  situation  in  which  we  find  civics  to-day.  Phy- 
sical and  chemical  science  has  but  recently  made  its  way  into 
our  academic  curricula.  Its  introduction,  enforced  tliough  it  was 
by  an  economic  pressure  which  has  not  yet  appeared  behind 
civics,  was  slow,  difficult,  and  is  by  no  means  as  yet  fully 
achieved.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1884  pub- 
lished the  results  of  a  careful,  country-wide  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  science  in  the  schools.  The  movement  to  introduce 
science  was  at  that  time  not  new.  There  was  lip  service  to  the 
need  of  teaching  the  subject,  but  the  place  practically  given  it  did 
not  follow  in  proportion.  In  the  curricula  we  find  the  short 
course  sandwiched  amid  other  subjects,  the  "  Fourteen  Weeks 
in  Chemistry,"  the  lack  of  laboratory  work,  the  teaching  by  text- 
book and  by  rote,  and  the  inadequately  prepared  teachers,  trained 
primarily  in  mathematics,  a  subject  which  seems  to  have  borne 
the  relation  to  physics  and  chemistry  that  history  bears  to  civics 
to-day.  The  movement  to  change  all  this,  to  introduce  courses 
of  an  adequate  number  of  teaching  periods  in  proper  place  in 
the  curriculum,  to  require  trained  instructors  and  teaching 
methods  of  proved  efficiency:  this  has  been  achieved,  not  yet 
fully,  but  the  progress  made  has  been  the  result  of  a  long  cam- 
paign involving  study  and  preparation,  experiment,  publicity  and 
organization.  In  dealing  with  civics,  we  have  a  pedagogical 
problem  even  more  difficult,  the  only  point  in  which  civics  has 
the  advantage  being  that  the  expensive  laboratory  equipment 
demanded  by  science  is  not  required  here.  The  vitality  and 
urgency  of  the  demand  for  adequate  citizenship  training  goes  for 
us  without  sa3dng,  and  the  more  general  recognition  of  this  de- 
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mand  is  a  matter  of  certainty.  Our  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  city  and  country  are  sharpening  themselves,  and  the 
belief  that  our  developing  citizenship  cannot  be  left  to  drift  must 
soon  be  more  wide  and  more  thorough-going.  We  have  not 
yet  worked  out  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  giving 
citizenship  training,  for  where  local  success  is  found,  it  too  often 
appears  to  depend  upon  personality  and  the  individual  interest 
of  a  few.  The  teacher,  to  repeat,  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  and 
the  education  and  assistance  of  the  teaching  force  is  the  next 
step,  not  only  towards  better  immediate  results  in  instruction, 
but  in  the  creation  of  the  educational  method  and  tradition  nec- 
essary to  give  to  our  subject,  in  institutions  of  learning,  the  place 
commensurate  with  its  importance  to  the  social  welfare. 


A  Rapid  Transit  Policy  for  Greater 

New  York. 

DR.  MILO  R.  MALTBIE,  NEW  YORK, 
Member  of  Public  Service  CommiBtion. 

The  movement  for  an  adequate  system  of  rapid  transit  in 
New  York  City  originated  so  far  distant  in  the  past  that  no  de- 
finite date  can  be  fixed.  The  first  legislative  investigation  was 
made  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  first  rapid  transit  commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  1875.  Practically  nothing  was  accom- 
plished towards  the  building  of  lines  for  the  next  20  years,  or 
until  the  creation  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  by  the  act 
of  1894. 

This  commission — ^the  predecessor  of  the  present  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission — encountered  the  same  difficulties  which  had 
^^  .  blocked  the  efforts  of  previous  commissions. 
Ohrtrn  t  d  Existing  transportation  companies  have  always 

opposed,  more  or  less  strenuously,  the  efforts  to 
secure  construction  of  new  lines  with  public  or  private  funds. 
It  was  only  after  it  was  definitely  decided  in  1894  to  use  muni- 
cipal funds  to  construct  a  subway  that  any  definite  progress  was 
made.  Even  then  the  cry  that  the  city  was  in  such  a  wretched 
financial  condition  that  it  could  not  afford  to  issue  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  a  subway  was  raised.  The  constitutional  debt 
limit  was  said  to  be  in  the  way,  "  unfortunately  ".  The  courts 
were  persuaded  to  disapprove  the  route  proposed  by  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  upon  these  grounds,  causing  a  delay  of  two 
years.  Then  the  corporation  counsel  withheld  his  opinion  upon 
the  form  of  contract  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  The  mayor 
opposed  the  plan,  declaring  that  no  solution  of  the  rapid  transit 
problem  could  be  worked  out  through  the  use  of  the  city's  credit 
and  urging  that  the  needed  relief  must  be  obtained  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  existing  facilities — the  elevated  roads. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Commission  then  went  to  the  legislature 
and  urged  that  it  be  allowed  to  grant  franchises  to  private  com- 
panies in  perpetuity.    This  proposal  met  with  such  a  storm  of 
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authorized  since  January  i,  1904,  amounting  to  $147,000,000, 
and  of  this  amount  less  than  $3400,000  went  for  rapid  transit, 
or  less  than  3  per  cent.  Who  that  is  familiar  with  traffic  condi- 
tions in  New  York  City  is  bold  enough  to  uphold  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  municipal  expenditures  as  wise,  proper  or  just?  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  ethics  or  the  wisdom  of  such  large 
expenditures  for  everything  but  rapid  transit,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  city  was  again  forced  into  the  position  where  the  debt- 
limit  cry  was  effectually  raised  and  where  further  constructicm 
was  blocked  for  a  time.  The  embargo  was  raised  only  a  few  days 
ago,  just  before  election. 

The  basic  law  relating  to  rapid  transit  was  for  many  years  an 
act  passed  in  1891,  which  created  a  board  of  rapid  transit  rail- 
.^  .  road  commissioners.     The  act  was  general  in 

LAffiMlation  form  but  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  New 

York  City.  Five  persons  were  named  therein, 
who  with  the  mayor,  the  comptroller  and  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  to  administer  the  law.  This  board 
was  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  own  membership  and  until  1906  was 
one  of  the  few  instances  in  the  whole  United  States  of  a  co- 
optated  body.  The  growing  dissatisfaction  with  this  plan  came  to 
a  focus  in  1906  when  the  mayor  was  given  power  to  fill  vacancies, 
but  a  year  later  the  entire  commission  was  abolished  and  its 
powers  transferred  to  the  public  service  commission  for  the  first 
district  appointed  by  Governor  Hughes. 

The  Act  of  1891  was  amended  nearly  every  year  after  its 
adoption.  Originally,  it  conferred  very  broad  powers  upon  the 
rapid  transit  board,  but  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  decade, 
these  powers  were  greatly  reduced,  hedged  about  and  restricted. 
Many  believed  that  too  little  discretion  remained,  but  the  public 
generally  seemed  reluctant  to  remove  the  barriers.  Successive 
amendments  had  made  portions  of  the  law  obsolete.  In  other 
parts,  it  was  so  confused,  involved  and  verbose  that  the  average 
citizen  could  hardly  understand  it.  In  the  attempt  to  escape  from 
the  long-term  franchise  or  contract,  a  very  short  period  with 
rigorous  limitations  had  been  adopted.  Yet  in  many  ways,  the 
interests  of  the  city  were  not  amply  protected,  and  the  law  can- 
not be  said  to  have  represented  a  clear,  harmonious,  progressivt 
policy. 
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so  restrictive  that  private  companies  would  not  accept  the  terms. 
Others  were  equally  positive  that  it  was  not  only  reasonable  but 
necessary  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  city.  As  yet  it  has  not 
been  tried,  but  the  short-term  franchise  or  lease  has  so  many 
objectionable  features  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  the 
company  that  the  commission  undertook  to  work  out  a  plan 
which  would  not  only  give  better  control  and  protection  to  the 
city,  but  also  be  fairer  to  the  operator,  provided  he  gave  good 
service  at  reasonable  rates  and  respected  the  city's  interests. 

The  plan  finally  perfected  was  based  upon  the  indeterminate 
idea.  Under  all  future  franchises  or  operating  contracts  under 
this  plan,  the  city  will  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  grant  or 
contract  at  any  time  after  ten  years  and  to  take  over  whatever  the 
company  may  have  provided  in  the  way  of  road  or  equipment 
upon  paying  an  amount  to  be  provided  for  in  the  contract,  which 
shall  not  exceed  the  investment  made  by  the  company  plus  15 
per  cent.,  and  which  amount  shall  decrease  from  year  to  year  as 
the  grant  continues,  until  finally  all  the  property  in  the  street 
shall  revert  to  the  city  free  and  clear  without  payment  upon  some 
date  fixed  in  the  grant.  The  date  at  which  such  reversion  shall 
take  place  is  to  be  fixed  at  the  earliest  time  within  which  the 
investment  made  by  the  company  in  the  road  can  be  amortized 
out  of  earnings.  In  no  case  is  any  payment  to  be  made  to  the 
cc«npany  for  the  franchise  or  for  the  termination  of  the  lease  or 
the  contract.  If  any  rapid  transit  line  is  thus  taken  over,  the 
city  may  operate  the  line  itself  or  lease  it  to  another  company  or 
transfer  it  directly  from  the  old  company  to  the  new  company. 
In  other  words,  the  hands  of  the  city  shall  be  untied  and  left  free 
to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  community  as  conditions  from 
time  to  time  demand. 

The  important  points  to  be  noted  are  the  short  minimum  period 
(not  more  than  10  years),  the  limitation  of  the  amount  to  be 
paid  (cost  plus  15  per  cent),  the  diminution  of  the  amount 
as  time  runs  on,  the  fact  that  equipment  will  be  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  its  then  value,  and  the  fact  that  the  more  profitable  roads 
will  revert  to  the  city  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  less  profitable 
ones.  The  principal  reason  for  differentiating  equipment  from 
roadway  is  that  the  former  would  doubtless  be  allowed  to  de- 
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of  profits  above  a  certain  fixed  minimum  between  the  operating 
•  company  and  the  city.    Under  the  old  law,  an 

n^nng  operator  might  make  6,  8,  lo,  15  or  20  per  cent 
profit,  and  the  city  would  receive  no  more  in  the  last  than  in  the 
first  case.  It  was  also  true  that  if  the  rental  was  too  small  there 
was  no  way  by  which  the  city  would  receive  a  share  of  the  un- 
expected profits.  Yet  it  is  practically  impossible  to  determine 
in  advance  what  the  profits  will  be  and  to  fix  a  rental  which  will 
be  adequate  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  city  and  still  fair  to  the 
operating  company.  Further,  it  is  usually  true  that  the  profits 
vary  from  year  to  year  and  are  normally  much  larger  during  the 
later  years  than  at  the  beginning. 

Attempting  to  meet  these  various  conditions  and  difficulties, 
the  commission  worked  out  a  profit-sharing  plan.  It  provides 
that  there  will  be  deducted  from  income  all  operating  expenses, 
taxes,  payments  to  reserve  and  amortization  funds  and  a  re- 
turn upon  the  the  investment  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  6  per 
cent.  The  remainder  is  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  city.  In  other  words,  if  the  company  were  to  make 
9  per  cent,  in  any  one  year  after  paying  all  charges  except  in- 
terest and  dividends,  and  if  the  agreement  fixed  5  per  cent,  as 
the  point  at  which  a  sharing  of  profits  should  begin,  the  city 
would  get  2  per  cent,  and  the  company  5  per  cent,  plus  2  per  cent., 
the  latter  as  an  extra  divided  to  its  stockholders.  If  only  7  per 
cent,  were  earned,  the  city  would  get  i  per  cent,  and  the  com- 
pany I  per  cent.,  or  6  per  cent,  in  all. 

The  theory  upon  which  this  plan  is  based  is  that  the  city,  by 
permitting  a  company  to  lease  its  property  or  to  use  its  streets, 
has  become  a  partner  in  the  enterprise,  and  that  as  such  it  ought 
to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  above  a  fair  return  to  capital. 
Further,  when  the  city  and  the  company  are  partners  and  share 
profits,  each  is  more  likely  to  consider  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  other. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  use  which  may  be 
made  of  the  profits  thus  accruing  to  the  city.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  turn  over  to  the  general  city  treasury  all  such  receipts 
from  public  utilities.  As  a  result  the  users  of  such  services  as 
water,  gas,  electricity  and  transportation  have  paid  an  indirect 
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to  municipal  ownership  of  all  lines  until  another  referendum 
authorized  private  ownership,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much 
discussed.  It  has  been  generally  admitted,  however,  that  no 
franchise  should  be  or  could  be  granted  until  amendment  of  the 
law  was  secured. 

In  view  of  the  imperative  need  of  more  rapid  transit  and  of 
the  various  safeguards  thrown  about  the  grant,  the  commission 
believed  that  the  public  was  ready  to  entrust  to  it  the  power  to 
grant  a  franchise  to  a  private  company.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  law  provided  for  the  restoration  of  that  power,  and 
it  met  with  practically  no  opposition.  The  commission  may  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  either  to  construct  and  equip  with  public  funds 
or  to  allow  a  company  to  do  so,  subject  to  the  limitations  already 
enumerated.  Under  certain  conditions  the  city  may  operate  also, 
but  the  statute  contemplates  private  operation  as  a  general  rule 
and  municipal  operation  as  the  exception. 

The  most  novel  feature  of  the  whole  scheme  is  the  construc- 
tion of  lines  from  funds  raised  by  assessment  of  cost  in  part  or 

in  whole,  upon  the  property  benefited.  It  has 
Construction  of    teen  stated  that  the  increase  in  land  values  in 

lines  by  Special  northern  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  due  to  the 
Assessment 

construction  of  the  present  subway,  would  not 

only  have  built  the  entire  line  but  would  have  equipped  it,  pro- 
vided rolling  stock,  built  power-houses  and  paid  every  other  capi- 
tal expense,  and  left  a  margin.  Is  it  not  fair  and  just  that  the 
property  directly  benefited  by  the  construction  of  a  rapid  transit 
line  should  bear  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  that 
line?  The  principle  has  been  applied  to  a  multitude  of  public 
improvements,  such  as  sewers,  streets,  parks,  water-works  and 
paving.  Why  should  it  not  be  applied  to  an  improvement  which 
more  immediately  and  directly  benefits  property  than  any  one  of 
those  just  named?  An  increase  in  transportation  facilities  in- 
evitably increases  the  value  of  real  estate  and  brings  population. 
This  is  not  necessarily  true  of  streets,  sewers,  parks  or  paving. 
It  is  true  that  without  them  people  can  not  live,  but  no  matter 
how  elaborate  the  system  of  streets,  sewers,  parks,  etc.,  may  be, 
they  will  amount  to  little  unless  there  are  transportation  facilities. 
Not    infrequently    officials    of    transportation    companies    have 
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tends  beyond  the  business  center  of  that  borough.  The  line  was 
built  from  the  proceeds  of  the  city  bonds  without  any  assessment, 
and  the  operating  company  is  paying  the  interest  upon  these 
bonds  and  a  sinking  fund  of  one  per  cent.,  sufficient  to  retire  the 
bonds  in  about  fifty  years.  Now  the  residents  of  northern  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  who  ride  the  entire  length  of  the  island  are 
carried  at  a  loss  normally.  But  this  loss  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  profit  made  from  carrying  those  who  ride  only  a  short  dis- 
tance in  lower  Manhattan.  Eliminating  the  traffic  to  and  from 
Brooklyn,  which  is  not  only  self-supporting  but  very  profitable, 
this  means  that  all  of  the  profitable  business  in  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan is  used  for  the  benefit  of  two  narrow  areas.  The  property 
owners  in  these  districts  have  seen  their  land  increase  enormously 
in  value  without  an  expenditure  of  one  dollar  upon  their  part. 
They  have  been  given  rapid  transit  for  a  five-cent  fare  from  the 
Bronx  to  lower  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  But  because  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  amount  of  short-distance  riding  in  Manhattan  to 
carry  long  lines  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn  has  been 
deprived  and  the  Bronx  has  been  blessed  abundantly. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  northerly  branches 
had  been  paid  for  by  special  assessment.  In  the  first  place,  the 
landowners  would  still  have  reaped  a  handsome  profit.  Sec- 
ondly, the  Bronx  would  have  had  a  five-cent  fare  as  it  has  now. 
But  as  there  would  be  no  interest  and  sinking  fund  to  pay  upon 
the  amount  raised  by  special  assessment,  the  operating  company 
could  extend  the  zone  of  five-cent  fares  further  into  Brooklyn 
or  further  into  the  Bronx  if  the  latter  were  thought  to  be  de- 
sirable. The  only  other  way  it  can  be  done,  is  to  rent  rapid 
transit  lines  at  less  than  interest  and  sinking  fund,  raising  the 
deficit  by  taxation.  But  who  would  attempt  to  justify  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  city  at  large  when  the  result  would  be  that  land- 
owners in  certain  limited  area  would  reap  a  large,  unearned  in- 
crement therefrom  ? 

Much  more  might  be  said  regarding  construction  by  special 
assessment,  its  numerous  advantages,  the  various  precedents  and 
the  beneficial  results  to  the  city  socially  and  financially;  but  the 
time  and  space  allotted  me  will  not  suffice. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  part  which  the  provision  in  the 
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state  constitution  limiting  the  city  debt  has  played  in  connection 

with  rapid  transit  plans.  It  was  felt  that  it 
Co  ^tntion^       ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  prevent 

the  construction  from  public  funds  of  lines 
which  are  self-supporting.  Thus  for  two  years,  the  commission 
has  advocated  an  amendment  which  will  exempt  from  the  con- 
stitutional limitation  upon  the  borrowing  capacity  of  New  York 
City,  all  bonds  issued  for  rapid  transit  lines  which  are  self-sus- 
taining. Debts  incurred  for  such  purposes  are  not  burdens  upon 
the  taxpayers,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  city  should  not  be 
allowed  to  acquire  revenue-producing  property.  Further,  unless 
the  city  has  the  financial  ability  to  build  and  equip  its  own  lines, 
it  is  not  in  position  to  make  a  fair  bargain  with  private  companies. 
The  city  would  be  forced  to  accept  what  corporations  may  offer 
or  do  without  the  needed  relief  from  present  intolerable  condi- 
tions. The  city  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  such  alternatives. 
This  view  has  just  been  endorsed  by  the  people  of  the  state  at 
the  last  election,  and  the  amendment  will  become  effective  when 
the  legislature  passes  an  act  creating  the  machinery  for  deter- 
mining when  an  enterprise  is  self-sustaining. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  briefly  only  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  rapid  transit  law.  A  few  other  provisions  may  be 
summarized  without  discussion.  Previously  to  the  enactment 
by  the  legislature  of  our  proposed  amendments,  the  commission 
could  not  lease  a  rapid  transit  line  for  less  than  interest  upon 
the  bonds  issued  by  the  city  for  construction  and  equipment  and 
a  sinking-fund  payment.  If  no  one  would  pay  such  a  rental,  the 
commission  had  to  operate  the  line.  Now,  there  is  no  minimum 
rental ;  it  may  be  much  less  than  interest  if  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  The  privilege  of  municipal  operation  remain^ 
as  another  alternative. 

In  the  case  of  additional  tracks  on  elevated  roads  and  of  exten- 
sions constructed  by  a  company  with  its  own  funds,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  certain  modifications  must  be  made  because  of  the 
peculiar  conditions.  In  these  cases,  the  system  of  profit  sharing 
might  not  work,  as  it  might  not  be  possible  to  differentiate  the 
receipts  from  the  additional  tracks  or  extensions  from  the  re- 
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ceipts  on  the  old  lines.  Consequently,  the  commission  may  fix 
a  different  compensation  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  25  years, 
and  it  is  to  be  readjusted  every  20  years  thereafter.  For  similar 
reasons,  the  duration  of  the  franchise  may  not  exceed  that  for 
the  existing  line,  so  that  all  may  terminate  together. 

No  contract,  franchise  or  grant  may  be  let  until  bids  have  been 
invited  by  public  advertisement,  except  in  the  few  cases  where 
only  one  party  would  bid  if  bids  were  invited.  Everything  has 
been  done  to  open  up  the  field  and  to  increase  the  opportunity 
for  competition  where  competition  is  possible.  No  important 
action  may  be  taken  hastily.  Usually  public  hearings  must  be 
held.  The  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment— ^the  financial  body  of  the  city — ^must  be  secured  upon  all 
important  matters. 


The  Street  Railway  Situation  in  Cleveland. 

(November  15,  1909.) 

WARREN  S.  HAYDBN,  CLEVELAND. 

In  1901  the  Qeveland  Electric  Railway  Company  was  paying 
dividends  of  one  per  cent,  quarterly.  Its  bonds  were  selling  at  a 
4}i  per  cent,  interest  basis.  The  market  price  of  its  stock  was 
81 J4.  Regular  dividends  ceased  in  1907,  and  none  are  paid  now. 
There  are  no  bids  for  the  bonds  and  the  stock  that  sold  at  81 J4 
is  quoted  now  at  48.  The  property  is  operated  by  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed by  Hon.  Robert  W.  Tayler,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court.  Here  is  a  fall,  whether  of  the  wrong-doer  come 
to  justice,  or  of  the  victim  of  malicious  attack.  In  either  case 
this  decline  from  prosperity  to  adversity  is  wholly  due  to  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  who  was  elected  mayor  of  Qeveland  in  April,  1901, 
and  has  held  that  office  ever  since.  About  this  there  is  no  dis- 
pute. 

The  railway  company's  position  was  weak  in  that  many  of  its 
franchises  were  soon  to  expire.  The  mayor  rallied  popular  sup- 
port with  his  slogan  of  "  three-cent  fare  and  universal  trans- 
fers", and  against  the  company  he  adopted  the  effective  policy 
of  granting  to  others  rights  on  routes  where  the  company's  fran- 
chises were  expiring.  The  railway  company  was  against  the  wall 
of  expiring  franchises,  and  upon  the  company  the  mayor  plied 
the  club  of  a  low  fare  competitor  ready  to  succeed  to  its  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  room  for  controversy  about  the  fact  of  the 
mayor's  policy.  Concerning  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  that 
policy  there  are  great  differences  of  opinion.  Opinions  differ 
also  as  to  the  motives  for  that  policy.  The  record  clearly  shows 
that  he  sought  control  of  the  street  railway  system,  but  on  the 
one  side  it  is  held  that  he  sought  control  for  the  city,  and  on  the 
other  that  he  desired  control  for  his  personal  advantage.  He  who 
inclines  to  either  view  can  find  color  in  the  facts. 

The  Forest  City  Railway  Company  was  one  of  the  low-fare 
competitors  procured  by  the  mayor.    Under  three-cent  franchises, 
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this  company  built  sixteen  miles  of  railway.  Its  property  was 
leased  at  six  per  cent,  dividend-rental  to  the  Municipal  Trac- 
tion Q^mpany,  which  was  a  leasing  or  holding  company.  The 
entire  $10,000  of  capital  stock  of  the  holding  company  was  issued 

to  the  mayor's  appointees  who  were  the  com- 
Railwav  pany's  directors.    The  stock  certificates  were  all 

endorsed  in  blank  and  held  by  the  board  as  a 
whole,  so  that  the  board  would  be  self -perpetuating.  The  stated 
purpose  was  that  the  holding  company,  without  profit  to  itself 
and  solely  in  the  public  interest,  operate  the  lines  held  under 
lease,  thus  coming  as  near  to  municipal  operation  as  the  law 
allowed.  The  Forest  City  lines  were  being  operated  by  the  hold- 
ing company  in  November,  1907,  when  the  mayor  achieved  his 
great  victory  over  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton. 

After  election  the  situation,  of  course,  was  very  favorable  from 
the  administration  standpoint  for  making  terms  with  the  railway 
company.  Early  in  December  the  mayor  and  F.  H.  Goff,  pleni- 
potentiaries, respectively,  for  the  city  and  the  railway  company, 
began  a  series  of  almost  daily  public  conferences,  which  in  the 
course  of  about  five  months  resulted  in  agreement.  The  railway 
company,  changed  in  name  to  the  Qeveland  Railway  Company, 
was  to  adjust  suitably  its  stock  issue  and  substitute  fifty-five 
shares  of  its  stock  for  each  one  hundred  shares  of  Cleveland 
Electric  Railway  stock  and  acquire  the  property  of  the  Forest 

City  Railway  Company  by  an  exchange  of 
Jolmson-Goff        ^    j^      j^^      f^^  g,^^^^^    ^j^^  railway  company 

was  to  lease  to  the  holdmg  company  all  its 
property  at  six  per  cent,  dividend-rental  for  fifty  years  with 
privilege  of  another  like  term.  A  twenty-five  year  franchise  was 
to  be  granted  to  the  Cleveland  Railway  Company,  authorizing  a 
cash  fare  of  five  cents  and  a  ticket  rate  of  six  for  a  quarter. 
This  was  to  enable  the  railway  company  to  operate  its  property 
at  a  profit  in  the  event  that  the  holding  company  defaulted  the 
lease.  The  intent,  of  course,  was  that  the  holding  company  test 
the  practicability  of  operating  the  street  railways  of  Cleveland 
at  three-cent  fare.  The  arrangement  became  effective  on  the 
28th  day  of  April,  1908 — a  day  at  the  time  styled  "municipal 
day,"  and  celebrated  by  free  car  service  throughout  the  city. 
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and  this  may  be  provided  alternatively  by  renewal  of  franchise 
or  sale  of  the  property  at  the  expiration  of  the  franchise.    The 

city  should  have  opportunity  to  make  better 
The  Tayler  terms,  if  it  can  do  so,  and  this  may  be  provided 

Plan  by  reserving  to  the  city  the  rights  to  buy  the 

property  and  to  nominate  a  purchaser  therefor. 
Complete  and  effective  supervision  by  the  city  is  essential.  The 
sum  of  it  all  is  in  that  the  community  never  pays  more  than  cost 
for  the  service  rendered ;  that  the  owners  of  the  property  never 
by  any  device  get  more  than  6  per  cent,  on  the  agreed  amount 
of  their  investment;  and  that  the  community  will  at  all  times 
know  just  how  the  property  is  being  operated  and  have  the  power 
to  correct  any  abuse  either  of  management  or  of  service. 

The  mayor  expressed  approval  of  the  Tayler  plan  and  with 
the  acquiescence  of  the  city  council  a  committee  took  up  the  work 
of  embodying  the  plan  in  an  ordinance.  The  members  of  this 
committee  were  Judge  Tayler,  the  Mayor,  City  Solicitor  Baker, 
John  G.  White,  Esq.,  of  counsel  to  the  railway  company,  and 
D.  C.  Westenhaver,  Esq.,  of  counsel  to  the  low-fare  companies. 
The  conferences  of  this  committee  extended  over  a  period  of 
about  sixty  days,  terminating  March  15,  1909.  Throughout 
these  confei  ences  the  mayor  contended  for  the  largest  degree  of 
supervision  and  control  by  the  city.  He  desired  that  the  lines 
be  operated  by  a  holding  company  of  the  type  of  the  Municipal 
Traction  Company.  Meeting  determined  opposition,  he  stood 
fast  for  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  name  a  purchaser  at 
any  time  after  not  more  than  two  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  franchise.  The  committee  failed  to  agree  and  on  March 
15th  the  mayor  reported  to  the  council  that  not  one  line  of  an 
ordinance  had  been  written. 

At  this  time  the  railway  company  held  sixteen  miles  of  track 
acquired  from  the  Forest  City  Railway  Company,  and  the  re- 
ceivers were  operating  this  mileage  at  three-cent  fare,  inas- 
much as  the  administration  sixty  days  before  had  not  permitted 
an  increase  of  fares  on  these  lines.  The  railway  company  was 
occupying  some  routes,  the  franchises  for  which  had  expired 
years  before.  Toward  the  end  of  February,  1909,  Judge  Knap- 
pen  decided  against  the  railway  company  in  holding  as  he  cjid 
that  the  franchises  for  the  Woodland  Avenue  and  West  Side 
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lines  had  expired  in  1908.  Evidently  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
three-cent  franchises  to  new  grantes  for  routes  then  occupied 
by  lines,  the  old  franchises  for  which  had  expired.  If  that  were 
done,  and  the  lines  operated  by  the  new  grantees,  three-cent  fare 
would  be  in  effect  on  about  one-third  of  the  street  railway 
mileage  of  the  city  system.  It  was  Judge  Knappen's  decision 
that  opened  this  prospect,  and  with  this  prospect  before  him  the 
mayor  made  to  the  council  his  report  of  March  15,  1909. 

In  addition  to  reporting  the  failure  of  the  committee  to  agree 
upon  an  ordinance,  the  mayor  announced  that  thenceforth  settle- 
ment negotiations  would  be  carried  on  in  open  council,  and  he 
advised  that,  in  case  negotiations  did  not  result  in  a  settlement 
within  sixty  days,  the  council  be  prepared  for  competitive  bidding 
for  franchises  on  routes  where  old  franchises  would  soon  expire. 
,  He  is  quoted  as  saying  on  this  occasion — "  We 
E^otiB^ic^       never  have  got  in  the  past,  and  I  don't  think  we 

will  ever  get  in  the  future,  any  concession  or 
any  settlement  in  the  interest  of  the  public  that  isn't  brought 
about  by  fear  of  something  worse  happening  to  them  if  they  don't 
settle."  At  the  same  meeting  Herman  Schmidt  applied  for 
franchises  on  thirteen  routes  then  occupied  by  railway  lines. 
Obviously,  the  mayor  had  arranged  to  have  his  bidder  ready  if 
no  agreement  with  the  railway  company  was  reached  within  sixty 
days.  At  this  meeting  Judge  Tayler  vainly  pleaded  that  the  non- 
vital  details  which  had  blocked  the  settlement  be  put  aside  and 
an  early  settlement  made.  Within  a  few  days  the  city  solicitor 
presented  the  Baker  ordinance  as  a  Tayler  plan  instrument. 

Almost  daily  for  two  months  the  council,  in  committee  of  the 
whole  with  the  mayor  as  chairman,  held  open  meetings  at  which 
the  differences  between  the  administration  and  the  railway  ccmh- 
pany  were  considered.  The  form  of  consideration  was  debate 
upon  provisions  of  the  Baker  ordinance.  Except  for  a  moment 
just  before  the  close,  these  negotiations  never  gave  promise  of 
peace.  They  merely  emphasized  the  points  in  controversy,  the 
chief  of  which  were  still  the  character  and  extent  of  public  super- 
vision, the  date  after  which  the  city  might  name  a  buyer  of  the 
property,  and  the  initial  and  maximum  rates  of  fare. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  beginning  of  the  sessions  the  council 
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asked  Superintendent  Bemis  of  the  water-works  department  to 
report  the  value  of  the  street  railroad,  and  he  found  the  stock 
to  represent  a  value  of  about  five  and  three-quarters  millions  in- 
stead of  about  twelve  and  three-quarters  millions,  as  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  administration  at  the  time  of  the  Goff-Johnson 
adjustment  one  year  before.  While  these  figures  were  being 
made,  the  council  established  thirteen  street  railway  routes, 
looking  toward  the  competitive  bidding  of  which  both  the  mayor 
and  Herman  Schmidt  had  said  something  in  March.  The  ad- 
ministration treated  as  accurate  the  relatively  low  valuation  of 
the  railroad  made  by  the  superintendent  of  water-works.  It 
also  proceeded  diligently  with  the  project  of  having  bids  sub- 
mitted for  franchises,  and  at  just  about  the  expiration  of  the 
period  assigned  for  settlement  negotiations  Herman  Schmidt 
made  his  bid  for  a  three-cent  franchise  on  Payne  Avenue. 
Thereupon  the  railway  company,  doubtless  fearing  a  worse  alter- 
native, offered  to  accept  any  franchise  ordinance  drawn  by 
Judge  Tayler. 

The  public  utterances  of  Judge  Tayler  had  made  plain  his  view 
as  to  the  provisions  which  should  be  in  a  franchise  ordinance, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  essential  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment which  would  result  if  the  administration  accepted  the  rail- 
way company's  proposal.  Various  public  bodies,  among  them 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  all  the  daily  newspapers 

and  well-known  citizens  urged  immediate  settle- 
Schmidt  Grant     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ordinance  to  be  drawn  by  Judge 

Tayler.  These  influences  had  momentary  effect  upon  the  council, 
but  the  administration  adhered  to  its  position  that  it  should  not  be 
precommitted  to  the  enactment  of  an  ordinance  drawn  by  Judge 
Tayler.  On  June  8th  the  Payne  Avenue  franchise  was  granted 
to  Herman  Schmidt,  and  shortly  afterward  extension  franchises 
on  other  routes  were  given  to  the  same  grantee.  A  petition, 
originating  with  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  invoked 
the  referendum,  and  on  August  3rd,  after  an  exciting  campaign, 
the  people  voted  down  the  franchise  by  a  majority  of  3,773. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Schmidt  grant,  the  council 
voted  to  renew  the  peace  negotiations  broken  off  in  June.  This 
time  the  altercations  of  the  administration  and  the  railway  com- 
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pany  were  in  writing.  The  scries  of  letters  had  the  effect  of 
pleadings  in  defining  the  matters  at  issue.  The  Baker  ordinance 
which  had  been  discussed  in  the  spring  afforded  the  starting- 
point  A  great  number  of  points  of  objection  to  the  ordinance 
were  quickly  disposed  of,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  there 
remained  in  controversy  six  points  which  included  all  those  which 
had  divided  the  parties  in  their  previous  Tayler  plan  negotia- 
tions. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  municipal  election  was 
to  take  place  on  November  2d,  and  that  the  mayor  and  many 
councilmen  were  seeking  re-election.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  election  of  August  3rd  had  indicated  that  the 
people  wanted  an  early  Tayler  plan  settlement.  If  no  settlement 
were  made  by  November  2d,  it  would  then  go  hard  with  that 
party  to  the  peace  negotiations  upon  whom  lay  responsibility  for 
the  failure  to  agree.  The  letters  of  both  city  and  railway  com- 
pany showed  the  effect  of  these  considerations.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  negotiations  about  sixty  days  at  a  minimum  would  be 
required  for  arbitration  of  values,  passage,  publication  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  ordinance,  and  the  popular  referendum  vote. 

Thus,  until  about  September  ist,  the  apparent  policy  of  the 
railway  company  was  to  agree  quickly,  but  when  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  refer  the  ordinance  to  the  people  by  Novem- 
ber 2d  the  company's  interest  only  required  the  actual  or  poten- 
tial resolving  of  the  issues  while  the  mayor  was  yet  uncertain  of 
re-election.  For  the  administration  it  was  good  politics  to  have 
people  believe  during  tlie  campaign  that  the  controversy  was 
virtually  ended,  and  that  the  mayor  was  the  peacemaker.  It  was 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  something  like  agreement  was 
reached  about  October  ist.  At  that  date  it  was  too  late  for  a 
referendum  until  after  the  general  election.  The  mayor  was  in 
position  to  say  that  he  had  done  his  part  toward  peace  and  the 
rest  lay  with  Judge  Tayler  and  afterward  with  the  people  on 
referendum  day.  The  other  side  could  say  that  the  referendum 
was  essential  to  assure  settlement  and  warn  people  against  re- 
electing the  mayor  while  settlement  lacked  anything  of  com- 
pleteness. Under  the  agreement  reached  about  October  ist  the 
railway  company  was  to  seek  readjustment  of  its  contracts  with 
one  suburb  and  with  the  interurban  railways;  the  invalidity  pro- 
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visions  were  to  be  drafted  by  a  named  commission  of  law- 
yers; the  city  was  to  be  allowed  to  name  a  purchaser  of  the 
property  after  eight  years  and  the  valuation  of  the  property  and 
the  maximum  rate  of  fare  were  to  be  found  and  fixed  by  Judge 
Tayler.  He  promptly  accepted  the  duty  offered  to  him,  stipu- 
lating, however,  that  before  he  took  up  the  case  the  ordinance 
must  be  absolutely  complete  except  for  matters  left  to  his  deter- 
mination. In  the  end  he  was  requested  to  find  the  value  of  the 
property,  fix  the  maximum  rate  of  fare  and  draft  the  section 
relating  to  interurban  railways.  On  October  i8th  Judge  Tayler 
began  to  hear  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  property. 

Evidence  is  still  being  offered  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 
Judge  Tayler  will  have  the  ordinance  ready  for  enactment.  Since 
the  recent  defeat  of  the  mayor  and  the  election  of  a  Republican 
council,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordinance  when  ready  will  be 
passed  by  the  council  and  thereafter  approved  by  the  electors. 
Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  have  been  determined, 
and  a  very  general  summary  can  be  presented  here. 

The  ordinance  grants  to  the  Cleveland  Railway  Company  a 
twenty-five-year  franchise  with  rates  of  fare  such  as  will  return 
mu   -D       4,  six  per  cent,  and  no  more  on  capital  represented 

8W^  by  stock,  but  the  rate  is  limited  to  a  maximum 

oeixiement  which  probably  will  be  four  cents  cash   fare, 

seven  tickets  for  a  quarter  and  one  cent  for  a  transfer  without 
rebate.  A  maximum  allowance  in  cents  per  car  mile  is  made  for 
operating  expenses.  The  grantee  is  permitted  to  charge  the 
maximum  fare  whenever  the  unexpired  term  of  the  franchise  is 
less  than  fifteen  years,  but  the  city  may  terminate  this  privilege 
by  an  ordinance  renewing  the  franchise.  If  the  franchise  ex- 
pires and  is  not  renewed,  the  new  grantee  will  have  the  right  and 
the  obligation  to  buy  the  railroad  at  a  price  fixed  by  arbitration. 
The  city,  when  it  has  the  power  and  will — and  the  city's  nominee, 
after  January  19,  1918 — may  buy  the  railroad  at  its  book  value 
plus  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  represented  by  stock.  The 
grantee's  accounts  must  be  in  stated  form  and  kept  open  for  ex- 
amination. The  city  has  entire  control  of  service  and  may  ap- 
point a  commissioner  to  serve  at  the  grantee's  cost  as  the  tech- 
nical advisor  of  the  council.  Invalidity  of  part  of  the  ordinance 
does  not  invalidate  the  whole.  An  invalid  part  will  be  replaced 
according  to  methods  described  in  the  ordinance.  To  end  pres- 
ent disputes  in  and  out  of  court  all  the  companies  claiming 
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interests  in  street  railways  in  Cleveland  are  brought  in  as  parties 
to  a  general  settlement. 

Elected  to  his  office  four  times  upon  the  street  railway  issue, 
the  mayor  has  been  defeated  twice  at  referendum  elections  upon 
street  railway  franchises  and  since  has  failed  of  re-election.  The 
reason  for  that  first  defeat  of  October  22,  1908,  is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.  Sixteen  miles  of  railway  were  being  operated 
by  the  holding  company  in  1907  when  the  mayor  won  his  great- 
est victory.  Between  then  and  October,  1908,  came  the  period 
of  operation  of  all  the  railways  by  the  holding  company.     In 

1907  people  were  familiar  with  the  holding  company  idea.     In 

1908  people  were  familiar  with  holding  company  practice.  Soon 
after  the  holding  company  gained  control  of  all  the  lines,  the 
service  was  changed  in  various  ways.    Cars  were  less  frequent; 

car  routes  were  rearranged;  a  few  lines  were 
Mayor  Johnson  abandoned.  For  a  short  time  no  transfers  were 
I^ferfmdA  issued,    and    when    again    allowed,    a    transfer 

charge  of  one  cent  was  made.  Although  the 
city  cash  fare  was  three  cents,  a  passenger  crossing  the  city  line 
paid  five  cents  for  his  journey.  All  these  were  changes,  and  if 
only  because  they  were  changes,  people  felt  inconvenienced  and 
irritated.  Moreover,  since  the  changes  were  in  the  direction  of 
economy,  they  aroused  suspicion  that  the  management  doubted 
the  adequacy  of  three-cent  fare  and  even  that  the  holding  com- 
pany was  running  behind.  Irritated  and  suspicious  minds  were 
hospitable  to  facts  injurious  to  the  mayor  and  his  administration. 
It  had  been  promised  that  the  books  of  the  mayor's  Forest  City 
Railway  Company  would  be  open  to  the  public,  yet  it  required  an 
order  of  court  to  open  those  books.  In  its  lease  the  holding 
company  agreed  to  perform  all  contracts  of  the  Cleveland  Elec- 
tric Railway  Company  covered  by  the  lease.  The  holding  com- 
pany did  not  perform  the  contract  which  the  railway  company 
had  made  with  its  employees  through  their  union.  This  caused 
the  strike.  In  a  campaign  bulletin  issued  by  the  mayor  in  1907 
it  was  represented  that  "  the  low- fare  company  is  asking  dividends 
on  $50,000  a  mile;  on  actual  cost."  Six  months  later  the  lines 
of  that  same  low-fare  company  were  sold  by  the  mayor  to  the 
Qeveland  Railway  Company  for  $112,000  a  mile,  and  six  per 
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cent,  was  to  be  paid  on  that  sum.  The  same  bulletin  of  1907 
contained  this :  "  There  will  be  no  extra  fare  at  the  city  limits. 
Some  of  the  suburbs  have  contracts  with  the  Qeveland  Electric 
which  provide  that  they  shall  have  the  same  rate  of  fare  as 
Cleveland.  In  all  such  cases  three-cent  fare  will  be  the  rate  im- 
mediately." In  1908  the  mayor's  holding  company  charged  the 
suburban  passenger  five  cents  and  the  city  passenger  but  three 
cents,  irrespective  of  contracts  between  suburbs  and  the  Cleve- 
land Electric  Railway  Company. 

These  matters  are  recalled  because  they  had  their  effect  in  the 
campaign  and  are,  therefore,  part  of  the  explanation  of  the 
mayor's  defeat  when  the  security  grant  went  down  in  1908.  In 
the  last  analysis  the  grant  failed  because  the  holding  company 
did  not  succeed,  and  this  is  true  even  if  there  is  room  to  think 
that  the  holding  company  might  have  done  better  in  a  longer 
test 

The  voting  down  of  the  Schmidt  grant  in  August,  1909,  was 
the  mayor's  second  defeat.  In  this  fight  he  was  embarrassed  by 
developments  which  followed  the  failure  of  his  holding  company. 
The  Depositors'  Savings  and  Trust  Company  was  a  banking  in- 
stitution organized  by  the  mayor  in  1906  when  the  Forest  City 
lines  were  being  financed.  When  receivers  were  named  for  the 
holding  company  the  bank  promptly  failed.  While  operating  the 
railway  system,  the  holding  company  maintained  a  free  stock 
exchange  and  advertised  it  extensively  in  the  newspapers.  The 
advertisement  said,  "  we  have  a  free  stock  exchange  which  buys 
and  sells  Cleveland  Railway  stock  at  par  and  interest,  so  that  a 
stockliolder  may  realize  upon  his  stock  whenever  he  wishes  to." 
The  stock  was  spoken  of  as  "  a  security  that  cannot  be  shaken/* 
and  this  language  also  appeared — "  as  Mayor  Johnson  says,  this 
stock  is  equal  in  security  to  a  government  bond." 

The   advertisement   was    conspicuously    displayed,    with    the 

mayor's  picture  at  the  top,  followed  by  this  sentence  over  the 

mayor's  name — "  When  the  security,  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the 

,  free  stock  exchange  are  considered,  no  invest- 

Advei^Amenti    "^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  offered  to  the  public  is 

as  safe  and  profitable  as  this."    The  failure  of 
the  holding  company,  of  course,  closed  the  free  exchange.    Some 
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railway  company  accepted  the  Tayler  plan  is  pointed  to  by  his 
opponents  as  evidence  of  his  desire  for  personal  control  of  the 
railway  system. 

On  the  day  following  the  municipal  election  of  November 
2d,  a  newspaper  friendly  to  the  mayor  said: 

Qeveland  discharged  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  yesterday.  For 
the  fifth  time  he  has  asked  re-employment  to  finish  the  job  of 
street  railway  settlement. 

This  admits  the  failure  of  the  effort  to  keep  the  street  railway 
issue  out  of  the  campaign.  There  was  no  change  of  the  public 
mind  between  the  referendum  campaign  of  mid-summer  and  the 
municipal  campaign  in  the  fall.  People  considered  the  street 
railway  question  unsettled,  and  desiring  settlement,  they  removed 
the  mayor. 

The  public  is  the  really  important  party,  though  the  mayor 
and  the  railway  president  by  their  shouting  and  brandishing  of 
arms  held  attention  while  the  fight  was  going  on.  But  to  the 
public  is  most  of  the  enduring  and  most  of  the  paying  and  nearly 
all  of  the  abiding  result.  What  then  does  the  public  get  and 
what  does  it  pay,  and  is  the  thing  bought  worth  the  price  ? 

For  the  purpose  of  discussion  it  is  assumed  that  the  direct  and 
early  result  will  be  the  enactment  and  acceptance  of  the  ordi- 
nance now  being  completed  by  Judge  Tayler. 
Johnaon's  x^e  ordinance  fixes   the   initial   fare  at  three 

SSL""*  ^^  <=^"^^  ^'^^  ^"^  ^^"^  f^^  ^  ^^^"^f ^'"  ^^^^^"^  ^^- 

bate.  A  scale  of  rates  is  provided,  according  to 
which  the  rate  shall  be  changed  as  may  be  necessary  to  return 
the  agreed  interest,  and  no  more,  upon  capital  value.  Every  test 
made  in  Qeveland  tends  to  show  that  three  cents  is  not  enough 
to  pay  interest  on  capital.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  before 
long  the  fare  will  go  to  the  next  higher  rate.  At  that  rate  the 
cheapest  journey  possible  will  cost  three  and  one-third  cents,  and 
for  comparison  that  rate  is  taken  as  that  which  people  will  pay 
for  a  long  period.  It  was  said  in  1901,  and  the  newspapers 
printed  it,  that  if  given  twenty-five  year  franchises  the  railway 
companies  would  accept  a  ticket  rate  of  seven  for  a  quarter, 
making  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  journey  3.57  cents.     If  this 
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statement  was  true,  eight  years  of  fighting  have  beaten  down  the 
fare  .24  cents  a  journey.  However,  the  companies  did  not 
formally  propose  a  ticket  rate  of  seven  tickets  for  a  quarter  in 
1901,  and  perhaps  they  would  not  have  done  so.  Late  in  1906 
the  railway  company  did  formally  propose  a  ticket  rate  of  seven 
for  a  quarter,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  rate  of  fare  is  concerned, 
it  is  proper  to  consider  whether  the  last  three  years  of  strife  are 
justified  by  a  gain  of  .24  cents  in  the  cost  of  the  journey.  The 
answer,  of  course,  depends  on  what  the  war  has  cost  the  city,  and 
that  subject  will  be  considered  before  the  end  of  this  discussion. 

Included  in  the  direct  result  is  the  establishment  for  Cleve- 
land of  the  principle  of  service  at  cost.  Whether  that  principle 
is  the  best  for  the  public  is  fairly  debatable,  but  it  cannot  be 
debated  here.  As  carried  out  in  the  Tayler  plan,  it  is  acceptable 
for  Cleveland  in  the  circumstances  now  existing  there.  How* 
ever,  it  probably  would  not  be  seriously  contended  that  mere 
approval  of  this  principle  by  the  public  makes  the  war  worth 
while.  The  estimated  cash  benefit  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  of  service  at  cost  is  .24  cents  a  journey,  or  $1.46  a  year 
for  the  shop-girl  making  the  round  trip  from  home  to  work  on 
each  of  the  three  hundred  and  five  working  days. 

One  writer  says  that  Mayor  Johnson  "  has  aroused  in  Cleve- 
land a  civic  sense.  He  has  made  the  people  realize  that  the 
.  affairs  of  the  city  are  their  affairs."    If  this  is 

AronM^  *^*       *^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  sense  is  a  result  of  the  war,  for 

the  mayor's  activities  and  the  war  are  almost 
identical.  Qeveland  was  well  reputed  for  civic  sense  for  some 
years  before  1901.  It  is  true,  though,  that  since  that  date  there 
have  been  new  currents  of  popular  feeling  and  that  the  mayor 
is  responsible  for  them.  He  pitched  his  tent  upon  the  sand  lots ; 
pointed  to  the  railway  company ;  talked  of  "  intrenched  monop- 
oly ",  "  special  privileges  ",  "  an  arrogant  corporation  " ;  promised 
"three-cent  fare  and  universal  transfers"  and  proclaimed  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  people.  It  was  not  service  at  cost 
— that  is  reasonable  if  not  expedient — ^but  "three-cent  fare  and 
universal  transfers  ",  the  feasibility  of  which  in  Qeveland  no 
man  knew  or  could  know.  Hatred  and  greed  were  stirred,  then 
consciousness  of  power  aroused.    Unless  there  is  a  quick  sense 
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of  duty  to  use  power  righteously,  consciousness  of  power  is 
vicious.  So  pleasant  a  phrase  as  "  civic  sense  "  should  connote 
public  duty  as  well  as  public  power,  but  the  "  civic  sense  "  aroused 
in  Cleveland  by  Mayor  Johnson  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  price 
paid  and  not  as  part  of  the  good  obtained. 

The  price  paid  is  the  cost  of  the  war,  and,  of  course,  cannot 
be  exactly  expressed.  In  making  up  the  total  for  an  industrial 
community  of  half  a  million  people  account  must  be  made  of 
years  of  delay  in  the  reduction  of  fares ;  industries  sent  and  kept 
away  from  Cleveland  by  supposed  hostility  to  capital  at  the  city 
hall;  hindrance  to  extension  of  plants  through  lack  of  car  ser- 
vice; neglect  of  public  improvement  because  the  war  absorbed 
attention  and  energy.  Worse  than  the  money  cost  are  items  of 
another  sort.  Malignant  envy  has  been  fostered  among  humble 
folk.  Among  the  better-to-do,  men  of  mind  and  conscience  have 
doubted  the  good  intention  of  the  city  government  and  feared 
its  policies.  Hatred  has  divided  classes  and  invaded  neighbor- 
hoods and  even  families.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  war  when 
these  things  are  considered. 

The  result  is  not  worth  the  price.  It  was  right  that  the  railway 
company  be  denied  a  franchise  until,  for  good  service,  it  was 
willing  to  take  a  very  moderate  return  upon  its  capital.  To 
reach  such  agreement,  intelligence  and  firmness  were  necessary, 
but  a  sensational  raid,  to  say  nothing  of  protracted  war,  was  not 
justified.  Since  the  railway  company's  offer  of  1906  notliing 
has  been  gained  which  is  worth  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

When  all  is  said  the  best  result  is  peace,  and  peace  is  so  welcome 
that  it  is  almost  possible  to  forget  that,  but  for  war,  there  is 
always  peace.  In  all  these  years,  Cleveland  has  gained  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  an  era  of  peace  will  show  how  much  more 
she  might  have  gained. 
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one  like  the  prophets  of  old  will  arise  as  the  Lord's  anointed, 
to  fight  the  cause  of  his  people.  Meanwhile  graft  goes  on  with 
no  thought  of  the  coming  avenger. 

There  is  explanation  if  not  excuse  for  this  complacency  on 
the  part  of  each  citizen. 

The  punishment  of  graft  is  the  public  business.  No  one  more 
than  another  is  called  upon  to  act.  It  involves  the  expenditure 
of  much  time,  effort  and  money.  It  invariably  makes  powerful 
enemies.  It  brings  upon  those  in  charge  vituperation,  abuse  and 
attacks  of  all  kinds.  In  most  cases  the  public  soon  becomes  tired 
of  the  agitation.  The  crusade  against  graft  meets  with  opposi- 
tion, not  only  from  those  directly  affected,  and  their  friends  and 
sympathizers,  but  also  from  that  larger  number  who  think  that 
such  exposures  reflect  upon  the  good  name  of  the  city  and  injure 
business.  There  is  still  another  element  in  every  community  that 
opposes  these  crusades.  It  is  the  partisans  of  the  political  party 
in  control,  who  themselves  unwilling  to  personally  participate  in 
the  crime,  are  not  so  horrified  as  to  be  willing  to  suffer  party 
defeat  in  order  to  purify  their  organization.  Still  others  are 
found  among  the  opposition,  namely:  those  who  regard  as 
emoluments  of  office  the  opportunities  official  position  gives  to 
improve  private  fortune  at  public  expense.  Many  cannot  con- 
ceive of  men  being  influenced  by  such  public  spirit  as  for  that 
alone  to  be  willing  to  endure  the  opprobrium  incident  to  active 
participation  in  a  graft  crusade,  and  therefore  assume  some 
ulterior  motive  which  forfeits  their  right  to  support,  and  this 
class  will  be  among  the  opposing  forces.  The  number  of  these 
enrolled  among  the  opposition  is  in  some  communities  larger 
than  in  others,  depending  in  each  case  upon  the  moral  tone  of 
the  city. 

The  greatest  of  all  retarding  and  deterrent  elements,  however, 
is  the  difficulty  of  securing  financial  support.    The  cost  of  these 

crusades  is  large.    During  the  period  of  prepar- 
Privately  ation  when  the  evidence  is  being  collected,  pub- 

Supported  jj^j.     means  failure,  yet  that  is  the  very  time 

Prosecutioxifl  ,      ,  ,.  ,  , 

when  the  largest  expenditures  must  be  made. 

General  solicitation  of  funds,  under  such  circumstances,  is  equi- 
valent to  publication,  and  publication,  as  above  stated,  to  failure. 
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the  suspicion  in  which  many,  even  the  innocent  are  enshrouded, 
conspire  to  alienate  the  support  even  of  the  well-meaning,  and 
give  to  the  guilty  and  their  friends,  to  the  weak  and  nervous,  to 

the  doubters  and  sneerers,  to  the  political  parti- 

*   ^^  sans  and  spoilsmen,  to  the  selfish  citizens  who 

feel  for  their  pockets  more  than  for  their  morals,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  the  public  sentiment  against  the  crusade.  The 
criminal  laws  should  be  always  promptly  enforced  and  if  the 
prosecutions  involve  public  interests  and  large  numbers,  then 
the  greater  these  interests  and  numbers,  the  more  important 
does  it  become  to  have  prompt  enforcement  and  an  end  put  to 
accusations  by  conviction  or  acquittal.  Conviction  by  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  community,  upon  the  evidence  submitted,  is 
as  important  as  by  the  jury,  and  frequently  will  just  as  well 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  crusade.  The  prominent  man,  who 
falls  in  the  estimation  of  the  community,  suffers  as  much,  some- 
times more,  from  this  cause,  as  from  the  sentence  of  the  cou'^. 
It  is  prevention  such  crusades  should  seek;  punishment  belongs 
to  other  trib  mals,  human  and  divine. 

When  informed  by  the  disclosures  of  the  crusade,  the  duly 
constituted  law  officers  have  the  legal  machinery  to  continue  the 
investigation,  and  are  the  only  authority  with  power  to  bring  the 
accused  to  trial. 

Graft  trials,  like  other  criminal  trials,  are  effective  or  other- 
wise, as  the  criminal  administration  of  the  community  is  effective 
or  otherwise.  An  aroused  and  intelligent  public  sentiment,  in- 
dignant and  militant,  usually  gets  what  it  wants,  here  as  else- 
where. 

With  our  vast  urban  aggregations  the  old  town  meetings  are 
now  impossible  and  belong  only  to  history.  The  exercise  of  the 
public  will  is  now  limited  to  the  elections,  usually  on  partisan 
lines.  The  expression  of  the  public  opinion  is  in  these  days 
volunteered  by  the  press  and  is  influenced,  biased  or  represen- 
tative, as  the  press  is  venal,  partisan  or  independent. 

The  public  interests  by  which  the  citizen  is  directly  affected 
are  now  far  greater  than  ever  before.  The  city  which  was  once 
merely  "  an  agency  instituted  by  the  sovereign  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  in  detail  the  objects  of  government,"  has  be- 
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people,  the  venality  or  independence  of  its  press,  and  the  criminal 
complacency  or  militant  virtue  of  its  teachers,  preachers  and 
public  men. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  against  graft  seldom  if 
ever  used  is  a  suit  to  recover  the  property  misappropriated.    This 

is  perhaps  more  effective  than  criminal  prose- 
to  Becover  cutions,  because  it  does  not  arouse  sympathy  for 

the  family  of  the  accused  who,  though  innocent, 
suffer  disgrace  when  the  head  of  the  family  is  imprisoned. 

That  a  trustee  who  for  his  own  profit  betrays  his  trust  can  be 
called  to  account,  is  established  law.  That  he  may  be  held  liable 
in  damages  for  gross  violation  of  duty,  has  been  likewise  de- 
cided. An  official  who  corruptly  receives  money  out  of  the  public 
treasury  can  be  made  to  refund,  and  so  of  property  he  corruptly 
obtains.  The  contractor,  franchise  grabber  and  the  like,  who  by 
conspiracy  with  the  officials  of  a  city  corruptly  obtains  money, 
franchises  or  property,  can  be  made  to  account  to  the  city.  In 
these  suits,  the  rigid  rules  of  the  criminal  law  would  not  prevail, 
and  evidence  could  be  obtained  which  would  be  unavailable  in  a 
prosecution  for  crime.  The  grafter,  who  knew  he  had  not  only 
the  possibility  of  a  criminal  prosecution  from  a  vigilant  organi- 
zation to  face,  but  also  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  his  corruptly- 
gotten  gains,  would  find  grafting  not  only  dangerous  but  unpro- 
fitable. The  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations  against  the 
crime  would  open  the  mouth  of  many  a  co-grafter,  and  in  many 
cases  would  subject  the  co-conspirator  to  blackmail  from  his  erst- 
while dupe.  Resort  to  the  civil  courts,  it  is  suggested,  will  in 
time  go  hand  in  hand  with  prosecutions  in  the  criminal  courts, 
and  may  be  had  where  time  or  other  cause  bars  entrance  to  the 
latter. 

It  has  been  and  it  will  be  said  that  these  graft  crusades  accom- 
plish no  permanent  good,  that  while  perhaps  temporarily  held 
in  check  graft  will  be  resumed  after  the  agitation  subsides  and 
be  as  bold  as  before.  Every  such  crusade  is  one  step  forward. 
Some  ground  is  gained.  The  Tweed  regime  will  never  be  re- 
sumed in  New  York,  although  there  may  be  grafting  still.  But 
the  agitation  would  never  subside,  the  watchfulness  never  be 
relaxed,  if  such  organizations,  as  have  been  suggested,  yrere  on 
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guard,  backed  by  a  healthy  public  sentiment.  Why  should  a 
community  get  tired  of  the  prosecution  of  grafters  and  grow 
S3mipathetic,  more  than  with  burglars,  pickpockets  and  thieves? 
That  public  sentiment  is  sickly  which  demands  the  punishment  of 
one  class  of  law-breakers  and  condones  another,  more  heinous, 
hurtful  and  despicable. 

Those  who  condemn  graft  prosecutions  because  of  a  fear  that 
it  will  harm  the  city  and  hurt  business,  will  bear  watching.  They 
place  money  above  morals,  policy  above  purity,  and  complacency 
above  citizenship. 

One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  benefit  to  a  commu- 
nity accruing  from  a  well-organized  association,  such  as  has 
been  indicated,  which  actively  and  energetically  engages  in  this 
public  work,  is  the  stimulation  of  the  interest  of  the  public  in  its 
own  affairs,  the  removal  of  that  attitude  of  despair,  which  hope- 
lessly asks  what  can  we  do,  who  will  undertake  to  correct  these 
public  evils  and  protect  the  public  rights.  It  furnishes  to  the 
citizens  an  executive  head  to  speak  and  act  for  the  citizens. 
Every  community  can  organize  such  an  association  if  it  wants  to 
fight  graft.  The  community  that  wants  no  graft  can  stop  it ;  the 
community  that  tolerates  graft  wants  graft,  and  therefore  in  the 
last  analysis  the  indictment  of  grafters  is  the  indictment  of  the 
community. 


The  Development  of  Civic  Spirit. 

< 

JOHN  IHLDER,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH., 
Secretary  Board  of  Trade  Committee  on  Municipal  Affaire. 

We  do  not  aim  to  be  reformers,  but  performers.  The  under- 
lying principle  of  our  work  is  that  if  we  can  interest  the  people 
in  the  building  of  the  city,  efficiency  and  honesty  in  government 
will  follow  inevitably.  This  does  not  mean  stimulating  the  public 
by  a  series  of  spectacular  proposals,  though,  of  course,  these 
are  necessary  occasionally ;  but  interesting  them  in  the  daily 
routine  of  city  work,  making  them  take  in  it  the  same  steady 
interest  that  they  feel  in  their  own  concerns,  explaining  to  them 

clearly  both  the  methods  and  the  effects  of  keep- 
Performers  ing  streets  clean;  extending  sewers  and  water 
Aatner  rnan       mains ;  following  an  intelligent  financial  policy — 

subjects  usually  considered  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing, but  an  understanding  of  which  is  necessary  to  intelligent 
and  effective  citizenship,  and  an  understanding  of  which  makes 
city  building  a  game  of  intense  interest. 

With  these,  of  course,  we  are  constantly  holding  out  the  vision 
of  the  city  of  the  future.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  fault  of 
militant  citizens  in  the  past  has  been  that  they  have  constantly 
fought  for  negatives,  to  lessen  evil,  to  drive  bad  men  out  of 
office  and  that  they  have  neglected  to  make  routine  city  work 
attractive  to  the  average  man.  So  we  are  experimenting  on  the 
other  method.  We  fight  for  positives,  we  assume  that  city 
officials  represent  the  people  and  so  we  try  to  influence  them  for 
the  city's  good  by  making  the  people  take  an  intelligent,  public- 
spirited  interest  in  what  their  officials  are  doing.  We  take  no 
part  in  the  selection  of  the  candidates,  basing  our  hopes  for  pro- 
gress on  the  increasing  foresight  and  understanding  of  the  people 
whom  those  candidates  represent.  Aside  from  this  general  edu- 
cational campaign  which  is  carried  on  unceasingly  by  means 
of  committee  meetings  whose  discussions  are  published  in  the 
newspapers,  by  addresses  delivered  before  neighborhood  asso- 
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for  it  planted  here  and  there  all  over  the  city  seeds  which  now  arc 
sprouting,  which  we  who  came  later  are  cultivating  with  the 
prospect  of  making  them  spread  into  an  abundant  harvest. 

I  mention  this  because  there  is  in  all  of  us  a  tendency  to 
ignore  the  painful  and  apparently  fruitless,  but  absolutely  nec- 
essary, preliminary  work  when  at  last  large  results  begin  to 
appear. 

About  two  years  ago  we  struck  the  combination  which  now  is 
giving  results.    Only  this  fall,  yes  only  within  these  past  few 

days,  have  we  seen  the  effects  of  our  work  be* 
to  ^ow  ^^^^       come  so  evident  that  we  appear  before   you 

to-day  confident  that  our  method  is  right,  that 
the  future  of  our  city  is  safe.  There  probably  will  be  setbacks, 
human  progress  has  never  been  without  them,  but  we  have  reason 
for  faith  that  barring  some  unforeseen  and  uncalculable  dis- 
aster we  are  on  the  way  to  making  of  Grand  Rapids  a  true  and 
an  efficient  democracy,  one  in  the  operation  of  which  nearly 
every  citizen  will  take  a  live,  constructive,  far-seeing  interest 
We  have  taken  our  citizens  and  our  officials  as  we  found  them, 
we  began  our  work  at  a  time  when  reformers  were  discredited 
and  disliked  as  mere  faultfinders,  however  worthy  their  motives ; 
when  our  people  had  indeed  freed  themselves  in  large  measure 
from  thralldom  to  national  parties  in  their  municipal  elections 
but  when  they  still  thought  of  the  city  in  terms  of  politics  and 
when,  consequently,  they  were,  as  it  seemed,  incurably  pessi- 
mistic of  any  good  tiling  being  done  by  the  city  as  a  city.  This, 
may  I  say  parenthetically,  seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  effect  of 
the  work  of  the  old-fashioned  reformer  who  sought  to  accom- 
plish good  by  devoting  his  energies  to  exposing  evil. 

But  to  begin  on  the  story.  Grand  Rapids  has  long  been,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  party  machine  politician,  a  stiff-necked 

community.  It  has  paid  the  penalty  by  being 
A  Stiff-K^ed     passed  over  when  there  were  plums  in  the  shape 

of  state  institutions  to  be  distributed.  But  such 
penalties  may  be  well  afforded  when  in  the  opposite  scale  are 
thrown  the  rewards  of  independence.  When  men  are  needed 
the  party  turns  to  us.  Among  our  citizens  are  a  United  States 
senator  and  an  ambassador,  while  the  congressman  of  the  dis- 
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offices,  began  the  work  of  consolidating  power  and  responsibility, 
established  the  principle  of  choosing  administrative  officers  re- 
gardless of  politics  and  retaining  them  so  long  as  they  show 
ability  and  industry,  and  a  remodeled  school  board.  Before  the 
school  board  had  been  an  unwieldy,  patronage-bestowing  body  of 
twenty-four  men  elected  by  wards.  Now  it  is  a  compact  public- 
spirited  body  of  nine  men  elected  at  large. 

All  these  changes  were  born  of  much  discussion,  for  the  non- 
partisan mayor  was  one  who  talked  in  public  instead  of  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  private  office.  The  charter  as  finally  adopted 
was  far  from  perfect,  this  was  the  beginning  of  such  public 
discussion  of  big  matters  and  some  of  the  suggestions  coming 
in  late  were  incorporated  hurriedly.  But  this  charter  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old.  And  more  important  still,  the  dis- 
cussions which  it  started  have  continued  until  to-day  the  mass 
of  people  in  Grand  Rapids  know  fairly  well  what  they  want  in 
the  way  of  government. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  all  this  discussion  that  the  Municipal 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  found  its  work.    We 

were  at  that  time  still  of  the  belief  that  a  good 
T«*.^^^^P*^  system  of  government  should  work  itself  with- 
mittee  Findi  ^"^  more  than  sporadic  help  from  the  people. 
Its  Work  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  fallacy  of  this  belief. 

The  Board  of  Trade  had  taken  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  framing  of  the  new  charter  and  after  that  instrument 
was  finally  completed  its  Municipal  Affairs  Committee  took  upon 
itself  the  task  of  continuing  to  work  for  the  city.  In  this  com- 
mittee was  gathered  a  considerable  part  of  that  small  group  o£ 
militant  citizens  above  referred  to.  Outside  of  their  organization 
were  many  associations  designed  to  secure  better  government  by 
selecting  candidates  for  office,  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon 
candidates  already  selected  or  by  uncovering  the  misdeeds  of 
officials.  There  is  no  need  of  reciting  their  names  for  every  city 
contains  similar  associations.  The  Municipal  Affairs  Committee 
therefore  set  itself  a  different  task,  that  of  securing  betterment 
by  calling  attention  to  measures  rather  than  men.  It  began 
along  lines  familiar  to  all  of  you,  the  abatement  of  the  smoke  and 
bill-board  nuisances,  an  Arbor  Day  distribution  of  trees  and 
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seriously  proposed  to  extend  the  chief  business  street  of  the  city 
through  a  built-up  district,  or  to  create  a  new  civic  center  several 
blocks  away  from  the  existing  public  buildings. 

Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  town  took  this  attitude — ^judges, 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  But  here  and  there  among  them 
we  found,  sometimes  when  we  had  least  expected  it,  one  who  had 
a  larger  vision,  one  who  realized  that  the  large  project  may  suc- 
ceed where  the  small  one  fails,  because  the  large  project  seems 
worth  while  and  because  it  fires  the  imagination. 

In  spite  of  jeers  and  ridicule  the  committee  took  its  work  ser- 
iously. This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  before  town  planning 
had  become  what  it  is  to-day,  almost  a  common-place  in  America. 
A  report  showing  the  waste  in  money  and  duplications  due  to 
lack  of  planning  in  the  past  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
directors  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  indorsed  it  and  even 
recommended  that  the  Board  raise  the  money  with  which  to 
secure  a  town  plan.  This  recommendation  was,  however,  dis- 
regarded on  the  ground  that  as  the  plan  must  needs  be  carried 
out  by  the  city  government,  that  government  should  be  respon- 
sible for  its  preparation. 

This  entailed  more  cost  in  time,  but  a  cost  well  afforded.  The 
aldermen,  needless  to  say,  could  not  understand  what  we  were 
driving  at.  Finally,  however,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
by  the  council  and  after  months  of  argument  and  persuasion  they 
were  induced  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
nine  citizens  to  take  up  the  matter.  But  no  money  was  given 
these  citizens.  They  spent  a  winter  at  the  task  and  then  found 
it  too  big  for  them  unless  they  could  get  expert  advice.  But 
expert  advice  costs  money  and  that  the  council  was  in  no  mood  to 
give,  for  to  the  aldermanic  mind  the  whole  scheme  was  folly 
without  a  single  practical  feature  in  it.  So  the  Municipal  Affairs 
Committee  came  to  the  commission's  aid  by  giving  tlie  first  civic 
revival. 

Charles  Zueblin,  then  connected  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, was  engaged  as  the  revivalist.     Requests 

TaeTmt  £      formal  endorsement  were  sent  to  every  so- 

Civic  Bevival         .  ^       j  i  j      •    ^t.      •*.      t  v      ^  ^• 

ciety  and  lodge  m  the  city.    Literature  was  dis- 
tributed broadcast. 
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Revival  week  began  with  discouragement  Rain  poured  down 
and  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  was  small.  But  day  by  day 
the  attendance  increased  and  at  last  hundreds  had  to  be  turned 
away.  On  Saturday  eighty  of  the  representative  business  men 
attended  a  conference  luncheon  and  voted  that  money  should  be 
provided  for  a  city  plan  report.  That  evening  and  on  Sunday 
petition  cards  were  circulated  at  the  revival  meetings.  On  Mon- 
day the  council  granted  the  appropriation. 

This  was  the  first  great  triumph.  It  lay  not  so  much  in  having 
secured  the  money  for  a  report,  as  in  having  made  the  people 
take  a  living  interest  in  their  city's  future. 

Almost  a  year  elapsed  before  the  report  appeared,  but  it  was 
a  well-spent  year.     The   commission   held   frequent   meetings 

which  were  fully  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
The  City  Plan  When  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Brunner,  our  expert 
P  blwh  d  advisers,  came  to  Grand  Rapids  their  doings  were 

fully  chronicled.  They  were  taken  before  the 
common  council,  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  public  meetings  were 
held  at  which  they  addressed  the  people.  So,  when  at  last  the 
report  appeared  the  people  had  come  to  have  some  understanding 
of  what  it  meant. 

Since  its  appearance  last  May  the  report  has  been  growing 
steadily  in  popular  favor.  Still  we  did  not  feel  confident  enough 
of  its  hold  upon  the  people  to  demand  immediate  compliance 
with  its  recommendations.  So  this  month  we  held  our  second 
civic  revival.  Again  we  engaged  Mr.  Zueblin,  but  instead  of 
holding  all  our  meetings  in  one  place,  we  sent  him  about  the  city, 
in  the  endeavor  to  reach  audiences  who  would  not  come  down 
town.  The  last  meetings  were  on  Sunday  in  our  largest  theater, 
which  was  filled.  Again  we  made  the  effects  of  the  revival  de- 
finite by  holding  a  conference  luncheon  attended 
secona      ^  ^^  more  than  one  hundred  business  men  and 

city  officials.  There  we  adopted  a  program  en- 
dorsing the  city  plan  report  and  recommending  that  we  take  up 
one  great  improvement  at  a  time,  but  meanwhile,  as  opportunity 
ofTers,  do  what  we  can  to  further  those  whose  turn  comes  later. 
In  consonance  with  this  program  we  decided  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  this  winter  upon  a  campaign  for  pure  water.    At  the  same 
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time,  however,  we  demanded  that  a  new  fire-engine  house,  which 
it  was  proposed  to  place  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  our  chief 
business  street  as  recommended  by  the  report  should  be  moved 
back,  additional  property  being  bought  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
when  the  turn  of  this  improvement  comes  we  may  find  it  easier, 
not  more  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

But  again  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  what  we  are  aiming 
at  is  not  a  series  of  public  improvements.    These  are  only  inci- 
dental.   What  we  desire  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
cSZ^        ^^"^^  °^  citizenship,  a  new  and  vital  interest  in 

the  city  as  our  common  heritage.  If  we  can 
secure  that  the  improvements  will  follow  inevitably.  And  in 
order  that  we  may  secure  that  we  are  going  about  our  improve- 
ments slowly,  giving  the  people  time  to  think  and  understand. 
We  have  our  plan  which  will  enable  us  to  do  our  work  wisely, 
more  wisely  we  believe  than  if  we  had  carried  on  a  whirlwind 
campaign  for  a  big  bond  issue  which  would  have  made  possible 
all  the  work  at  once.  For  such  a  campaign,  we  fear,  would  be 
followed  by  reaction.  The  great  object  having  been  attained, 
there  would  have  followed  lethargy  and  indifference.  What  we 
hope  for  is  steady  improvement  as  a  result  of  steady  interest, 
improvement  not  only  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  city, 
but  in  its  government  and  in  the  lives  of  its  people. 
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and  most  necessary  tasks  confronting  a  board  of  health  is  to  get 
the  public  to  avail  itself  of  the  health  protection  which  the 
health  board  provides. 

I  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  importance  of  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  health-board  functions  on  the  part  of  both  the  health 
officials  and  the  citizens  because  it  is  through  failure  to  get  this 
that  so  much  of  our  health-board  work  is  misdirected  and  in- 
effective, thus  failing  to  beget  public  interest  and  support. 

Let  us  assume  that  an  intelligent  and  efficient  board  of  health 
is  in  existence  in  a  given  community ;  that  it  has  such  laboratory 
and  other  equipment  as  will  enable  it  to  achieve  noteworthy  re- 
sults in  one  or  a  few  lines  of  work ;  but  that  it  feels  the  need  of 
greater  public  interest  and  co-operation  in  its  work.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  board  should  take  the  public  into  its  con- 
fidence by  setting  forth  in  clear  and  concise  form  what  it  is  try- 
ing to  accomplish,  what  it  has  achieved,  how  it  has  fallen  short 
of  its  aim,  and  how  the  public  can  assist  it  by  general  and  indi- 
vidual co-operation.  This  means  well-planned  publicity  and  edu- 
cational work,  carried  on  by  means  of  the  local  newspapers, 
board  of  health  circulars,  bulletins  and  annual  reports,  the  local 
municipal  journal  which  is  now  coming  into  existence  in  many 
cities,  and  various  civic,  medical,  and  other  local  organizations 
which  can  readily  be  enlisted  in  the  cause. 

By  way  of  specific  illustration  let  us  take  a  line  of  work  which 
only  a  comparatively  few  boards  of  health  have  yet  taken  up  in 

an  efficient  way  and  which  is  but  little  appre- 
Bnp^vision  01  ^[^^^^  ^y  the  general  public — ^namely,  the  sani- 
the  Milk  Supply  ^  •  •        r  ^.i:       •«  i        a   i      t 

tary  supervision  of  the  milk  supply.     A  local 

board  of  health  makes  a  careful  survey  of  this  field,  determines 
and  establishes  such  regulations  as  are  essential  to  prevent  the 
milk  supply  from  causing  a  high  infant  mortality  and  spreading 
tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  It 
secures  the  co-operation  of  milk  producers  and  dealers,  so  far 
as  possible,  and  of  medical  and  various  other  associations,  and 
enters  upon  a  vigorous  campaign  of  dairy  and  milk  inspection, 
with  prosecutions  of  violators  of  its  milk  ordinances  after  all 
reasonable  attempts  to  secure  compliance  without  legal  measures 
have  failed.     It  also  tries  to  teach  housewives  and  milk  con- 
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As  already  intimated,  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  by  a  few 
examples  how  boards  of  health  may  interest  the  public  in  their 
work,  rather  than  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  possibilities. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  other  agencies  than  boards  of 
health  may  be  expected  to  take  a  hand  in  interesting  the  public 
in  health  work.  These  agencies  include  a  host  of  municipal, 
sanitary,  civic,  medical,  educational  and  other  organizations,  not 
forgetting  the  numerous  and  influential  women's  clubs ;  an  equal 
number  and  diversity  of  periodical  publications ;  the  whole  public 
educational  system,  from  the  secondary  schools  to  the  universi- 
ties, inclusive;  and  various  professional  schools,  particularly 
those  of  medicine,  engineering,  chemistry,  bacteriology  and 
sociology.  These  many  and  powerful  agencies  can  do  a  vast 
amount  of  educational  work,  much  of  it  in  direct  co-operation 
with  boards  of  health. 

Health  exibits  are  valuable  means  of  arousing,  though  they 
perhaps  have  little  power  of  maintaining,  interest  in  health- 
protective  work.  Permanent  museums  and  libraries  of  hygiene, 
sanitation  and  public-health  administration  may  yet  become 
common  and  would  doubtless  be  effective  educational  agencies. 

Special  investigations,  like  those  dealing  with  housing  condi- 
tions in  New  York,  Washington  and  elsewhere,  like  the  Pitts- 
.       burgh  Survey,  and  like  the  work  now  being  car- 
Other  Agendas    ^.j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Pittsburgh  Typhoid  Commission, 

and  the  Rockefeller  Hook-Worm  Disease  Commission,  are 
worthy  of  note  and  of  extension  into  other  fields. 

Particular  mention  may  be  made  of  the  recent  report  on 
National  Vitality  and  its  relation  to  the  great  conservation  move- 
ment, submitted  to  the  President  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  created  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  A  wide  distribution 
and  reading  of  that  report,  prepared  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher, 
of  Yale  University,  would  do  much  to  create  and  foster  an  inter- 
est in  all  phases  of  health  conservation. 

The  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
which  will  meet  at  Washington  in  1910,  will  doubtless  make  a 
great  impress  on  the  American  public,  as  did  in  a  more  limited 
yet  more  intensive  field  the  International  Tuberculosis  Congress 
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of  men  thus  trained.  I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  the  public 
has  not  yet  utilized  all  the  material  available  for  fairly  efficient 
health  officers;  men  who  would  rapidly  grow  into  their  work  if 
only  they  were  assured  of  reasonable  salaries,  freedom  from 
political  interference  and  continuance  in  office  during  good  be- 
havior and  efficient  work.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  the  public 
needs  enlightenment  on  the  nature  and  importance  of  health- 
protective  work. 

As  a  last  word,  might  it  not  be  profitable  to  have  a  co-oper- 
ative investigation  of  professional  afid  popular  health-educational 
facilities  made  jointly  by  the  League's  committees  on  Co-ordina- 
tion of  Instruction  in  Municipal  Government  in  American  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  on  Instruction  in  Elementary  and  High 
Schools,  and  on  Municipal  Engineering  and  Sanitation? 


Publicity  and  Regulation  of  Campaign 

Funds.* 

ABSTRACT  OP  ADDRESS  BY  PROP.  ROBERT  C.  BROOKS, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

On  the  question  of  the  "  Publicity  and  Regulation  of  Campaign  Funds," 
Professor  Brooks  took  the  position  that  the  publicity  legislation  of  re- 
cent years  will  probably  be  extended  to  cover  most  of  the  states  which 
at  present  have  no  such  laws.  Municipal  as  well  as  national  and  state 
elections  should  be  safeguarded  in  this  way,  and  primary  contests  ^  need 
publicity  a^  much  as  actual  elections.  Experience  with  publicity  laws  will 
point  the  way  to  other  restrictions  such  as  the  laws  preventing  corporate 
contributions  now  on  the  statute  books  of  so  many  states  and  forbidden 
by  federal  law.  Thus  contributions  from  candidates,  civil  service  em- 
ployees, and  others  may  be  limited  or  forbidden,  while  limitations  as  to 
amount  may  be  enforced  against  all  contributions. 

Prof.  Brooks  also  took  up  in  detail  the  question  so  much  discussed 
during  the  last  presidential  campaign  as  to  publicity  before  or  after 
election. 

In  attempting  to  form  a  judgment  on  this  issue  Professor  Brooks  held 
that  it  is  difficult  to  assign  it  such  practical  importance  as  it  received 
during  the  campaign  of  1908.  As  for  campaign  gifts  in  general  it  is 
impossible  to  set  up  a  plea  for  privacy  in  their  favor.  They  are  clearly 
designed  to  effect  public  policy  and  as  such  clearly  subject  to  criticism. 
If  this  criticism  should  go  to  extremes  it  will  hurt  the  party  responsible 
for  it  more  than  the  individuals  assailed.  If,  however,  such  criticism 
is  just,  both  the  individual  making,  and  the  party  receiving  the  suspicious 
contribution  deserve  to  suffer.  By  deterring  other  contributions  of  a 
similar  character,  a  distinct  public  service  will  be  rendered  by  such  ante- 
election  Criticism.  Knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  financial  support  of 
a  party  is  certainly  not  the  only  nor  the  best  basis  which  a  man  should 
employ  in  determining  how  he  shall  cast  his  vote,  but  under  present 
conditions  in  American  politics  it  is  certainly  a  matter  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  take  into  consideration.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  here  is  room 
for  honest  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  the  time  of  pub- 

*  The  full  text  of  Prof.  Brooks'  address  will  be  incorporated  in  Ch.  VI 
of  his  book  dealing  with  political  corruption  which  is  to  be  issued  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  in  March,  1910. 

*  Also  registration. — Editob. 
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licity,  the  weight  of  the  argument  would  seem  to  fall  in  favor  of  pub- 
licity before  election.  While  thus  frankly  accepting  the  recent  Democratia 
position,  Prof.  Brooks  deprecated  the  partisan  aspect  which  this  question 
acquired  during  the  last  presidential  campaign.  He  pointed  out,  however, 
that  ante-election  publicity  might  reasonably  be  considered  an  original 
Republican  doctrine.  Earlier  in  1908  every  Republican  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  for  a  bill,  (H.  R.  201 12)  involving  the  principle 
of  publicity  before  election.  The  present  dominance  of  that  party  in 
federal  affairs  was  pointed  to  as  an  excellent  tactical  opportunity  for  a 
reversion  to  its  earlier  position. 

More  important  than  the  time  of  publicity,  however,  is  the  question  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  such  laws  are  enforced.  It  is  certain  that 
publicity  pure  and  simple,  whether  before  or  after  election,  will  seldom 
show  on  the  face  of  the  reports  any  facts  seriously  reflecting  upon  party 
integrity.  If  there  is  to  be  any  difBculty  in  connection  with  laws  of  this 
character  it  will  come  in  the  way  of  getting  at  real,  complete  statements, 
going  back  of  the  names  and  figures  on  the  returns,  if  necessary.  Various 
methods  of  doing  this,  official  and  voluntary,  were  discussed.  Prof. 
Brooks  also  indulged  in  a  rather  critical  consideration  of  President 
Roosevelt's  recomendation  to  Congress  in  1907,  that  appropriations  should 
be  made  from  public  funds  for  meeting  national  campaign  expenses. 
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It  is  a  very  broad  subject,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  do  more  in  introducing 
it  than  to  touch  on  it  in  a  very  general  way.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
phases  of  it  may  be  most  interesting  to  the  people  who  are  here  this 
afternoon. 

Of  course,  we  frequently  comment  upon  the  fact  that  no  matter  what 
we  have  done  toward  the  management  of  these  utilities*  we  have  not 
reached  any  satisfactory  solution,  anything  which  looks  to  any  of  the 
people  who  have  been  most  intimately  connected  with  the  matter  as  a 
really  permanent  solution.  Yet  I  think  that  if  we  reflect  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  essential  character  of  the  business  carried  on  by  public 
utilities  corporations  we  will  readily  understand  why  that  is. 

Government  is  always  a  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  methods  and  of 
agencies  to   existing  conditions.    A  method  of  conducting  government, 

or  the  functions  of  government,  at  a  given  time  under 
Oovenunent)  a  particular  conditions  in  a  particular  community  may 
Matter  of  not  be  applicable  to  other  times  and  other  conditions. 

Adijiistment  But  if  we  are  to  look  at  the  underlying  principle  of 

public  utility  corporations,  or  public  utilities  them- 
selves, I  think  we  can  throw  some  light  on  the  question. 

I  shall  not  refer  to  any  radical  opinions,  or  to  the  views  of  any  doc- 
trinaire reformer. 

One  of  the  most  significant  utterances  of  the  chief  judicial  tribunal  of 
this  nation,  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  consists  in  a  declaration 
in  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  well-known  cases  in  this  country. 
That  declaration  was  in  these  words — **  the  business  of  a  railroad  carrier 
is  of  a  public  nature  and  in  performing  it  the  carrier  is  also  performing 
to  a  certain  extent  a  function  of  government." 

And  if  you  will  analyse  the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  including  the 
decisions  of  cases  involving  governmental  or  popular  aid  to  railroad 
corporations,  the  issuance  of  bonds  or  the  granting  of  subsidies  in  one 
form  or  another,  you  will  find  that  all  those  decisions  in  all  the  state 
courts  that  have  had  occasion  to  consider  them,  proceed  upon  the  same 
basis, — that  a  public  utility,  properly  so-called,  is  an  essential  function 
of  government. 

Now  if  that  is  true — ^and  I  refer  to  those  decisions  so  that  you  may 
understand  that  the  basis  of  what  I  have  to  say  is,  as  I  have  said,  noth- 
ing radical,  nothing  doctrinaire  or  theoretical,  but  the  fundamental  basis 
upon  which  our  railroad  legislation  and  upon  which  our  gas  and  electric 
light  legislation  depends ;  in  fact,  all  the  legislation  that  involves  either  the 
permanent  occupation  of  a  public  highway,  or  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain.  It  all  rests  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  reason  we 
permit  these  things  to  occupy  a  public  highway,  the  reason  we  permit 
these  corporations  to  have  the  arbitrary  power  of  eminent  domain  so 
that  they  may  take  from  the  individual  his  property  without  his  consent, 
is  that  they  are  exercising  a  function  of  government,  and  that  that  arbi- 
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to  whether  municipalities  should  as  a  general  prinidple  take  over  and 
operate  their  public  utilities,  there  remained  an  absolute  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  extreme  radicals  on  the  one  hand,  who  were  on  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  extreme  conservatives  on  the  other,  it  was  possible  to  agree 
upon  a  unanimous  recommendation  with  the  exception  of  a  single  man  on 
the  Committee,  that  all  public  utilities  should  be  handled  and  managed 
under  terms  which  would  permit  the  existing  municipalities  to  take  them 
over  upon  fair  terms  and  fair  notice  at  any  time  [Applause],  under  pro- 
visions for  the  effective  regulation  of  the  rates  and  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  those  utilities,  and  under  provisions  for  the  publicity  of  the  ac- 
counts, books  and  records,  and  under  provisions  for  a  definite  term  grant 
which  should  require  at  the  expiration  thereof  some  readjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  corporation  and  the  municipality.^ 

It  was  possible  in  that  report  to  get  absolute  agreement  upon  the  pro- 
position that  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  public  utilities  had  not  been 
any  more  satisfactory  thi^n  they  were  was  due  to  the  direct  interference 

of  the  corporate  management  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Corporate  a  particular  community   [Applause] ;  in  other  words. 

Influence  it  was  possible  to  insert  in  that  report  the  statement 

that  it  is  charged  that  the  managers  of  the  public 
utility  corporations  have  directly  interfered  with  the  politics  of  the  com- 
munity, to  the  detriment  of  ihe  community,  and  that  we  had  found  from 
our  investigation  that  that  charge  is  substantiated. 

We  got  concurrence  in  a  proposition  of  that  sort  of  men  whom  I  might 
mention,  whose  direct  personal  interest  and  employment  and  investments 
were  connected  with  private  ownership  of  public  utilities.  On  the  other 
hand  we  were  able  to  get  the  concurrence  of  the  extreme  radicals  to 
the  proposition  that  they  are  mistaken  who  believe  that  the  inauguration 
of  a  policy  of  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  will 
provide  a  political  panacea.  While  the  fact  that  the  municipality  is  given 
the  responsibility  and  the  opportunity  to  work  out  these  problems  may 
tend  to  dignify  local  municipal  government  and  thereby  to  elevate  it; 
while  it  may  remove  the  artificial  obstruction  from  government  which 
the  self-interest  of  the  corporation  interposes,  nevertheless,  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  human  factor  in  the  equation  in  any  such  way,  and  that 
good  government  depends  upon  that  factor  first,  last  and  all  the  time; 
that  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  will  not  remove  it,  and  might 

^  In  connection  with  Mr.  Fisher's  remark  in  regard  to  the  National 
Civic  Federation's  investigation,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  con- 
clusion which  the  Federation's  committee  reached  was  substantially  iden- 
tical with  that  reached  by  the  National  Municipal  League's  committee  on 
Municipal  Program  ten  years  previously.  The  fact  that  two  committees 
approaching  the  subject  from  different  viewpoints  reached  substantially 
the  same  conclusion  is  strongly  persuasive  of  its  soundness. 
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If  I  can  add  anything  to  the  discussion  it  would  be  probably  with  reference 
to  the  recent  experiences  of  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  public  ser- 
vice corporations,  and  the  way  they  have  been  controlled  in  that  state. 
Speaking  first  of  the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  which  is  a  con- 
solidation of  eight  previous  companies  doing  business  in  and  about  Boston : 

This  company  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  carried 
Boston's  Beoent  through  in  considerable  part  through  the  exertions  of 
Experionoes  the  Public  Franchise  League  of  Massachusetts,  this  com- 

pany has  been  taken  completely  out  of  politics  by  the 
establishment  of  a  sliding  scale,  whereby  as  the  price  of  gas  is  reduced  by 
the  company  voluntarily,  the  rate  of  dividend  is  permitted  to  increase; 
starting  with  the  price  of  gas  at  90  cts.  per  M.  and  a  rate  of  dividend  of 
7  per  ct.,  the  Sliding  Scale  Act  permits  an  increase  of  i  per  ct.  in  the 
dividend  for  each  5  cts.  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas. 

This  act  has  done  away  with  any  alleged  necessity  for  the  corporation 
to  be  in  politics  in  order  to  protect  itself  against  raids  on  its  treasury  or 
uncalled-for  reductions  in  the  price  of  gas.  The  question  of  what  the 
price  shall  be  or  what  the  dividend  shall  be  is  taken  out  of  the  dty  coun- 
cil, and  out  of  the  state  legislature  practically  altogether. 

Another  corporation  which  I  might  mention  in  which  important  control 
has  been  recently  established  is  the  New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company,  which  by  recent  statutes  has  been  put  under  the  Massachusetts 
Highway   Commission,   in  the   same  way  that   the  gas   companies   and 

electric  light  companies  throughout  the  state  are  under 
Boston's  Tele-  the  control  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  and  Electric  Light 
phone  Situation     Commission.     As   soon   as  the   Highway  Commission 

attempted  to  deal  with  the  demands  of  telephone  users 
for  reductions  in  rates,  and  tried  to  establish  to  its  own  satisfaction  what 
would  be  fair  rates  both  to  the  telephone  users  and  to  the  company,  it 
found  itself  seriously  handicapped  in  such  an  endeavor  by  the  lack  of  in- 
formation available.  It  was  found  necessary  finally  to  have  a  thorough- 
going appraisal  made  of  all  the  property  of  the  company  throughout  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  this  was  continued  by  the  company  itself  to 
its  property  in  other  states.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion is  in  possession  of  information  establishing  a  fair  valuation  of  the 
company's  property  upon  which  a  reasonable  return  to  the  shareholders 
might  be  based,  after  proper  allowances  have  been  made  for  all  classes 
of  expenses,  including  depreciation  and  other  reserves. 

This  brings  the  commission  immediately  against  very  serious  questions 
relating  to  depreciation  in  telephone  company  apparatus  and  plant. 

It  happened  that  some  three  years  ago  I  made  an  investigation  for  the 
telephone  company  into  its  condition  and  methods  of  accounting,  with 
especial  reference  to  costs  of  maintenance  of  plant,  covering  both  ordin- 
ary repairs,  reconstruction,  and  depreciation.  At  that  time  the  New 
England  Company  classified  as  all  of  the  Bell  companies  did  its  main- 
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tenance  charges  under  the  same  heads  that  it  classified  its  operation 
charges;  namely,  under  "labor,"  "materials,"  "supplies,"  "general  ex- 
penses," etc.  This  classification  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  various 
classes  of  assets  which  were  being  maintained  by  the  expenditures  so 
classified;  and  in  order  to  get  at  any  sufficient  sources  of  information  it 
was  evident  that  the  whole  scheme  of  accounting  for  maintenance,  in  the 
New  England  Company  and  the  other  companies  would  have  to  be  com- 
pletely rearranged,  so  that  the  maintenance  charges  and  the  allowances  for 
depreciation  should  be  classified  in  accordance  with  the  various  plant  ac- 
counts, such  as  "  underground  conduits,"  "  aerial  wires,"  "  submarine 
cables,"  "  exchange  plant "  including  switch-boards,  etc.,  etc.  This  re- 
organization in  these  departments  of  the  accounts  has  now  been  brought 
about  in  all  of  the  Bell  companies,  so  I  am  informed;  and  it  is  there- 
fore possible  for  the  first  time  to  make  proper  allowances  for  de- 
preciation covering  obsolescence  and  deterioration  in  excess  of  ordinary 
repairs,  which  will  bear  true  accounting  relations  to  the  various  classes 
of  assets;  and  thereby  it  becomes  possible  to  provide  by  means  of  a 
series  of  depreciation  reserves  against  impairment  of  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  plant;  these  provisions  coming  from  income  by  means  of 
regular  monthly  charges  which  become  an  element  of  expense  on  the 
one  hand,  and  are  credited  to  the  series  of  depreciation  reserves  on  the 
other  hand.  Against  these  depreciation  reserves  are  charged  the  actual 
costs  of  renewals,  replacements,  and  reconstructions,  as  they  occur.  In 
this  way  it  is  immediately  apparent,  and  will  be  apparent  over  a  series  of 
years,  whether  the  provisions  for  depreciation  are  in  excess  of  the  actual 
cost  of  making  depreciation  good,  or  whether  they  are  deficient;  and 
in  which  class  of  assets  they  are  deficient. 

The  very  great  importance  of  scientific  provisions  for  depreciation  is 
thus  made  evident  in  this  class  of  public  service  corporations;  and  in 
my  own  opinion  such  provisions  will  be  found  to  be  equally  important 
in  all  other  classes  of  public  service  corporations;  particularly  in  the 
street  railway  and  electric  light  plants  where  deterioration  goes  on 
rapidly,  and  where  obsolescence  of  machinery  frequently  occurs  owing 
to  the  rapid  development  in  the  state  of  the  art 

Following  behind  the  electrical  concerns  come  the  gas  companies,  in 
which  depreciation  is  not  so  vital  a  feature,  and  yet  is  fundamentally 
important  when  the  question  comes  of  establishing  rates  which  shall  be 
fair  to  the  consumer  and  fair  to  the  corporations;  and  behind  the  gas 
companies  come  the  water  works,  private,  or  municipal,  in  which  similar 
provisions  for  depreciation  are  equally  as  necessary  as  in  the  public 
utilities  previously  mentioned,  but  in  which  the  rate  of  depreciation  is 
markedly  less. 

Mk.  John  Nolen,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Let  me  say  a  brief  word  with 
reference  to  the  important  relation  of  one  public  utility,  the  street  rail- 
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way  to  city  planning  in  two  particulars;  first,  the  question  of  thorougii- 
fares.  If  you  look  at  our  cities,  more  especially  if  you  live  in  then\ 
you  will  realize  the  inconvenience  and  waste  that  we  all  suffer  because  of 

the  failure  to  control  and  regulate  the  city  street  rail- 
Pnblio  Utilitlei  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  between  citizens 
and  City  of  a  town  or  city  and  the  street  railway  company,  as 

Planning  a  rule,  a  strict  feeling  of  hostility,  and  no  inclination 

to  work  out  for  the  convenience  of  the  city  its  numer- 
ous problems.  The  result  is  that  our  street  railways  are  very  incon- 
veniently located  and  inadequately  provided  for. 

I  have  seen  city  after  city,  not  only  large  cities,  but  the  small  cities, 
where  there  seemed  no  hope  of  getting  a  solution  of  this  housing  prob- 
lem, because  there  was  no  means  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  street  railway  company  would  develop  land.  The  re- 
sult is  that  you  find,  for  example,  in  a  little  city  like  Madison,  Wis., 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  heart  of  the  city  higher  land  values  than  yon 
would  find  in  a  corresponding  community  of  Massachusetts.  Why  is  it? 
There  is  a  beautiful  country  there  which  cannot  be  reached  and  cannot 
be  tapped,  because  there  is  no  power  or  authority  to  say  where  the  street 
railway  shall  go. 

Dr.  J.  LocKiE  Wilson^  Toronto,  Canada:  In  going  through  the  dty 
yesterday  I  made  inquiry  as  to  the  charges  made  by  your  street  railway. 
I  found  that  five  cents  was  the  regular  charge  to  everybody  in  the  city. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto  under  the  present  system,  from 
Toronto  5:30  until  8:30  a.  m.  and  from  5  to  6:30  p.  m.  the 

charge  for  eight  tickets  is  twenty-five  cents.  For 
school  children  or  those  working  along  educational  lines,  the  teachers  or 
the  children, — we  like  them  to  get  to  school  as  easily  and  comfortably  as 
possible  —  the  rate  is  ten  tickets  for  a  quarter.  So  you  can  see  that 
something  is  being  done  by  that  railway  corporation  in  the  dty  of  Toronto 
to  assist  laboring  men,  to  assist  school  teachers,  and  to  assist  those  who 
go  to  work  early  in  the  morning,  and  who  work  very  hard  all  through 
the  day. 

Mr.  Pendleton:  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  whether  the  city  gets  any 
percentage  of  ttie  gross  revenue? 

Dr.  Wilson:  They  do,  a  large  percentage.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  paid  over  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Pendleton:  What  is  the  percentage? 

Dr.  Wilson:  I  think  it  is  six,  or  ten  per  cent;  I  am  not  quite  exactly 
sure  about  that,  what  percent  it  is,  but  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  handed  over  by  the  street 
railway  to  the  city  of  Toronto.    I  am  quite  sure  too  that  when  the  eleven 
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fore  the  most  favorable  proposition  ever  made  anywhere  in  the  world 
as  to  fare  and  service  was  rejected.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  besides  the  mere  question  of  fare.  In 
Chicago  the  question  of  service  we  regard  as  a  prime  consideration*  and 
we  believe  we  are  getting  the  best  service  of  any  municipality  of  any- 
thing like  the  size  and  character  of  our  city  in  this  country,  if  not  any- 
where in  the  world.  We  are  getting  it  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  and 
obstinate  fight  which  the  city  of  Chicago  profits  from. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cambridge  that  the  work  being  done 
by  the  street  railway  in  our  city  is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  engineers  which  passes  on  every  payment  and  contract  in  a  work  in- 
volving a  million  and  a  half  of  money,  which  has  been 
Chicago  going  on  for  the  past  two  years.    No  move  can  be 

made  without  the  approval  of  this  board  The  pro- 
visions require  that  the  company  shall  make  extensions  whenever  ordered 
by  the  municipality,  and  that  the  company  shall  not  have  the  right  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  for  same.  The  city  reserved  the  right  to  order 
additional  expenses  whenever  the  service  may  require  it.  There  are  other 
provisions  of  that  same  character,  provisions  for  service  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing;  and  the  primary  provision,  which  I  regard  as  fundamental,  and 
which  is  so  regarded  by  everybody,  is  that  the  city  of  Chicago  can  at 
any  time  on  six  months'  notice,  at  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  take 
over  the  property  upon  payment  of  the  accrued  capital  account  and  the 
additions  thereto — these  additions  being  tmder  the  control  of  the  board 
of  engineers.  The  great  benefit  of  this  provision,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  only 
in  the  power  to  improve  existing  conditions  but  they  can  at  any  time  act 
when  new  conditions  arise  requiring  it,  without  waiting  eleven  years,  or 
eleven  months,  provided  they  have  the  financial  ability  to  act.  It  cannot 
act  without  that,  as  you  know  [Applause]. 


WIDHESDAT  NOON,  NOVEMBEB  17th. 
Robert  S.  Binkerd,  Secretary  City  Club  of  New  York,  and 

FORMERLY   SECRETARY   CITIZENS  UnION   OF  NeW 

York  City,  Presiding. 

Chairman  Binkerd:  The  principal  point  of  this  conference  was  raised 
and  discussed  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  of  the  League  in  1908.  At  that 
discussion  I  read  a  paper,  in  which  I  maintained  that  after  thirteen  years 
of  comparative  experience  divided  between  attempts  to  secure  municipal 

reform  by  establishing  separate  city  parties,  and  on  the 
Hnnioipal  other  hand  by  the  method  known  as  the  municipal 

Voten'  League      voters'  league  type  of  organization,  that  the  weight  of 

experience  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  municipal 
voters'  league  type  as  an  efficient  method  of  work.    I  am  of  that  opinion 
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perience  of  the  last  City  Party  election  and  the  fact  that  we  have  now  a 
new  direct  primary  bill,  under  which  bill  every  man's  right  to  vote  at  the 
primary  is  dependent  upon  his  vote  at  one  of  the  regular  fall  elections. 
It  is  not  dependent  upon  his  experience  as  to  whether  he  is  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican,  but  is  dependent  upon  how  he  voted  at  the  previous  re- 
gular fall  election.  The  result  is  that  those  independents  desiring  in  a 
municipal  election  to  have  some  part  in  the  choice  of  candidates  find  them- 
selves more  and  more  compelled  to  ally  themselves  with  one  of  the  regular 
national  parties.  The  tendency  of  this  direct  primary  law  is  to  weaken  the 
cohesion  of  the  independents,  to  drive  them  into  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  parties. 

Mr.  Mayo  Fesler^  St  Louis:  A  number  of  the  gentlemen  here  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  third  question  which  you  proposed;  viz.. 
What  constructive  work  can  these  organizations  do  when  the  campaigns 
are  not  on?  I  should  like  to  call  upon  a  man,  who  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  this  question  and  who  is  a  very  modest  man, — Mr.  Allen 
T.  Burns,  Secretary  of  the  Civic  Commission  at  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Burns:  It  is  of  the  experience  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League 
at  Chicago  of  which  I  will  speak.  That  League  had  come  to  feel  re- 
cently that  they  were  living  upon  the  record  of  glory  and  reputation  made 

in  past  days,  that  their  activity  and  success  had  come 
ChiCETO  about  largely  because  of  the  people's  interest  in  the 

Leagrue's  traction  question,  and  that  with  the  passing  of  that 

Experience  question    as    an    immediate    problem    before    Chicago 

the  League  influence  would  likely  slump.  This  was  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  what  they  considered  very  largely  their  own  failure 
in  the  matter  of  the  recent  telephone  ordinance  that  was  passed  there, 
which  indicated  that  they  had  lost  influence  both  with  the  public  and 
with  the  Council. 

With  this  in  view  they  felt,  after  discussing  the  matter  for  a  number  of 
months,  that  they  perhaps  needed  to  revise  their  platform  and  stand  for 
more  constructive  and  concrete  questions.  Accordingly  they  propounded 
to  be  proposed  candidates  for  alderman  last  winter  certain  very  searching 
questions  on  the  relation  of  aldermen  to  city  contracts  and  other  acts  of 
the  city  with  which  the  aldermen  were  connected,  and  their  flnancial 
interests.  It  is  believed  that  graft,  as  formerly  practiced  in  the  old 
days  in  Chicago,  exists  comparatively  little,  but  that  corruption  has  taken 
on  a  new  form  and  that  the  people  need  to  be  educated  upon  the  more 
indirect  connection  between  the  city  officials  and  financial  profit.  There- 
fore, they  took  this  advance  step,  beginning  with  it  quite  a  little  while  be- 
fore the  nominations.  To  this  new  platform  or  plank  in  their  platform 
they  ascribed  the  fact  that  at  the  recent  city  election  they  perhaps 
achieved  the  g^'eatest  triumph  in  their  history.    Just  preceding  that,  when 
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Pbof.  Hatton:  Like  Mr.  Burns,  having  had  my  first  experience  with 
those  militant  organizations  in  Chicago,  and  having  particularly  admired 
the  early  work  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  of  Chicago,  perhaps  what 
I  say  ought  to  be  taken  with  a  certain  degree  of  allowance,  for  the  reasoo 
that  perhaps  I  am  unduly  influenced  by  what  was  there  accomplished. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  discussion  of  constructive  work  by  a  militant 
political  organization  we  have  in  mind  something  quite  different  even  from 
the  type  of  things  that  the  Chicago  Municipal  Voters'  League  proposes 
under  its  new  program.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  constructive 
work  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term;  in  other  words  that  new  program,  so 
far  as  Mr.  Bums  has  been  able  to  state  it,  aims  to  do  nothing  upon  which 
there  would  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  electorate  as  a  question  of 
policy.  The  question  is  whether  this  so-called  militant  organization  should 
between  campaigns  adopt  or  take  some  stand  on  the  questions  upon  which 
the  electorate  is  divided.  I  am  personally  inclined  to  think  that,  and  I 
have  expressed  this  same  opinion  at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting, — a  militant 
organization,  that  is  an  organization  that  is  based  upon  the  fitness  of 
candidates  as  to  honesty  and  ability,  can  not  safely  undertake  to  do  con- 
structive work  in  the  nature  of  taking  a  stand  upon  questions  of  policy. 

The  new  program  of  the  Chicago  Municipal  Voters'  League  is  precisely 
what  the  Qeveland  Municipal  Association,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  do- 
ing from  the  beginning.  We  have  always  regarded  that  simply  as  a  means 
of  discovering  whether  the  men  that  we  were  recommending  according  to 
their  fitness  or  honesty  or  dishonesty  were  what  we  thought  them  to  be. 
That  is  not  a  question  of  policy ;  that  is  not  a  thing  upon  which  anybody, 
any  two  thinking  men  could  have  a  difference  of  opinion;  but  when  we 

had  to  consider  the  question  of  whether  of  two  men 
A  Haw  Tjrpa  of  whom  we  are  presenting  to  the  people  we  should  re- 
Qnestion  commend  one  man  because  he  believed  in  the  establish- 

ment of  some  particular  form  of  park  system  or  be- 
cause he  believed  in  municipal  ownership  or  not,  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  an  entirely  new  type  of  question.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
that  is  a  step  that  a  militant  organization  cannot  take;  because  the  mo- 
ment you  take  that  step  you  split  your  constituency  into  halves,  because 
there  are  reasonable  differences  of  opinion. 

Then  what  can  we  do? 

Clearly  public  sentiment  needs  to  be  educated.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  militant  political  organizations  can  do  this;  that  may  be  called  con- 
structive work,  that  they  can  bring  definitely  before  the  people  between 
campaigns  and  during  campaigns  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  these 
controverted  questions.  They  can  perform  the  work  of  getting  before 
the  electorate  a  full,  a  fair  statement  of  the  arguments  on  either  side. 
That  we  can  do.  That  I  think  our  militant  political  organizations  may 
very  well  undertake.  Beyond  that  I  am  still  doubtful  whether  a  political 
organization  can  go. 
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and  other  matters  of  that  kind  in  our  city;  but  we  really  claim  credit 
more  for  the  constructive  work  we  have  done  than  we  do  for  those 
matters  for  which  we  are  the  best  known  outside  of  our  community. 

For  example,  when  you  speak  of  constructive  work,  in  our  city  our 
council  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  some  odd  men,  the  largest  council 

of  any  city  in  the  United  States  regardless  of  popu- 
Workoftha  lation  as  compared  with  our  own.    That  of   course 

Pittsburgh  we  found  to  be  an  evil.    We  prepared  all  of  the  data; 

League  we  collected  information  from  every  other  city  in  the 

Union,  showing  comparisons  as  to  population  and  the 
number  of  councilmen  in  the  respective  bodies.  We  tabulated  that  in 
proper  form  for  presentation,  and  we  secured  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  revise  and  reduce  the  number,  not  as  low  as  we  had  hoped. 
but  as  low  as  we  could  under  the  circumstances  get,  to  the  number  of 
sixty  odd.  Now  that  I  consider  constructive  work.  That  of  course  was 
done  between  campaigns. 

Now  we  found  there  were  conditions  existing  with  reference  to  the 
rules  of  council  by  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  independent 
man  who  desired  to  have  full  consideration  given  to  matters  that  were 
pending  before  the  council,  to  get  an  opportunity  to  prepare  and  present 
his  views,  so  as  to  have  any  given  question  considered.  So  we  took  up 
the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  rules  of  council.  We  collected  data 
upon  that  from  the  various  communities  throughout  our  country,  and  as 
much  information  as  we  could  get.  We  published  that,  and  we  sub- 
mitted it  in  the  torm  of  letters  and  recommendations  to  every  member  of 
the  council;  while  they  said  that  the  Voters'  League  had  no  business  to 
interfere  in  their  business,  and  they  did  not  care  a  rap  for  them,  never- 
theless they  proceeded  to  amend  their  rules,  and  did  adopt  a  great  Aiany  of 
the  suggestions  that  we  made.  - 

So  throughout  the  year  we  make  it  our  business,  officiously,  if  you 
please,  to  inquire  into  any  evils  that  we  consider  as  existing,  and  try  to 
get  the  data  and  the  information  upon  that  subject,  and  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities,  or  those  who  have  been  elected  and 
are  in  charge;  and  we  frequently  get  very  good  results. 

In  order  to  prevent  our  organization  from  being  wrecked  upon  the 
rock  to  which  Prof.  Hatton  has  referred,  namely,  a  possible  division  of 
opinion  on  any  great  question,  we  try  to  avoid  questions  which  are  mere 
matters  of  policy,  questions  which  are  mere  matters  of  theory,  confining 
our  attention  to  such  matters  as  are  recognized  by  the  community  as  re- 
quiring attention  and  requiring  correction;  and  thus,  while  there  may  be 
a  division  of  opinion,  there  is  not  such  a  division  of  opinion  upon  this 
question  as  affects  our  influence,  or  affects  our  reputation  for  fairness 
and  candor,  when  we  come  to  issue  our  bulletins  upon  the  respective 
appointees. 
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I  have  been  trying  to  picture  to  myself  what  Tammany  Hall  would 
think  if  it  was  admitted  to  this  conference  here  and  the  question  was 

asked,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  between  campaigns?^ 
Work  Between  I  wonder  what  Tammany  would  think  of  the  bunch 
ElectiOBM  of    reformers   that   would   ask  that  question.     Your 

voters'  leagues  have  to  elect  the  most  efficient  and 
honest  men  to  public  office.  You  are  dealing  with  men,  not  measures. 
Now  think  of  the  absurdity  of  sitting  down  for  four  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  going  to  the  public  and  asking  them  to  recall  the  ad- 
verse acts,  or  the  good  acts,  of  men  which  occurred  three  or  four  years 
before.    It  seems  to  me  wholly  impractical. 

It  is  a  perfectly  clear  proposition  to  my  mind  what  a  municipal  voters' 
league  can  do  between  campaigns.  It  can  stay  on  the  job  all  the  time; 
just  as  Tammany  does.  It  can  scrutinize  in  detail  the  acts  of  the  ad- 
ministration from  top  to  bottom,  and  if  it  finds  any  acts  that  are  defective 
or  bad,  or  corrupt,  it  can  point  them  out  right  from  the  shoulder. 
[Applause.] 

Chairman  Binkekd:  Now  considering  the  discussion  upon  point  three 
as  settled  for  the  time,  does  any  one  wish  to  speak  on  the  question  of 
what  offices  can  properly  be  treated  by  a  militant  good  government  organi- 
ration?  For  instance,  we  have  a  varying  practice^  some  treat  from  the 
mayor  down  to  the  coroner,  others  omit  the  mayor  but  deal  with  the  other 
officers;  others  again  concentrate  entirely  upon  the  city  council.  Any 
short  expression  of  opinion  on  this  point  will  be  welcome  at  this  time. 

T.  J.  Edmonds,  Erie,  Pa,:  We  are  concentrating  our  attention  now 
upon  the  school  board.  The  Secretary  of  the  Child  Labor  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  swooped  down  on  us  recently  and  exposed  very  rotten 
conditions  there.  He  held  the  president  of  the  school  board,  and  more 
remotely  the  voters  of  the  various  wards  of  the  city — for  we  have  the 
ward  system  in  school  board  elections — responsible  for  the  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  the  child  labor  law  and  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

We  have  a  very  peculiar  situation  in  the  City  of  Erie.  The  Republican 
president  of  the  Council  is  the  president  of  the  Erie  Brewing  Company, 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  a  Democrat,  has  amassed  a  large  fortune  out 
of  his  interest  in  the  Erie  Brewing  Company,  so  which  ever  way  the 
election  goes  it  is  the  Erie  Brewing  Company  either  way.  We  tried  to 
reform  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  our  candidate  was  beautifully 
snowed  under.  So  that  is  the  situation  we  are  up  against.  So  I  think 
we  must  get  after  the  councilmen,  the  aldermen  and  the  school  board. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Childs  to  talk  upon  the 
point  raised  by  Mr.  Wishart,  to  tell  of  the  experience  in  this  last  cam- 
paign of  the  Manhattan  Congregational  Church  of  New  York. 
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as  to  whether  there  is  a  milk  trust  controlling  the  City.  We  have  only 
issued  one  report  We  are  holding  meetings,  of  course,  every  Sunday 
night.  The  attendance  has  increased  rapidly,  and  it  now  consists  almost 
entirely  of  men,  and  we  are  developing  a  lot  of  real  enthusiasm.  I  be- 
lieve that  by  the  time  we  have  worked  this  out  for  a  year  that  we  shall 
devise  a  weapon  which  can  be  useful  to  such  bodies  as  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League,  and  to  the  local  reform  political  bodies,  in  making  a  con- 
nection between  their  information  and  the  people. 

Chairman  Binkerd:  I  will  next  call  upon  one  whose  work  has  been  a 
very  strong  factor  in  the  Republican  politics  in  his  city,  and  always  for 
good.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  say  a  word  to  you  with  regard  to  work- 
ing within  party  lines — Mr.  Dwight  F.  Davis  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Davis  :  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  all  the  indictments 
you  have  brought  against  me;  but  I  am  very  glad  that  our  Chairman  has 
put  this  subject  upon  his  programme.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  discussions 
of  this  kind  we  are  rather  inclined  to  give  too  much  credit  to  indepen- 
dent organizations  which  are  working  outside  of,  and  generally  contrary 
to,  the  parties,  and  not  to  give  enough  credit  to  the  work  of  the  men 

who  are  working  inside  of  party  lines,  who  are  doing^ 
Work  within  a  much  more  difficult  task  and  sometimes  a  much 
the  Party  more  valuable  one. 

My  experience  has  been  very  often  on  both  sides; 
first,  as  an  active  member  of  the  Civic  League,  where  I  worked  outside 
of  party  lines.  Although  we  were  successful  in  the  movement  for  play- 
grounds, in  which  I  was  especially  interested  at  that  time,  I  found  that 
our  influence,  real  constructive  influence  in  the  city,  was  not  as  g^eat 
as  I  desired  to  see  it. 

Later  some  of  us  got  interested  in  ward  politics.  In  the  Twenty-eighth 
Ward  in  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  supposed  silk  stocking  ward,  and  which 
was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  crowd  who  ran  it  much  along  the  lines 
adopted  in  what  we  call  the  river  down-town  wards.  It  was  one  of  the 
crookedest  wards  in  the  city;  a  few  of  us  got  together  and  the  first 
election  we  were  snowed  under  by  a  majority  of  something  like  700, 
but  the  next  primary  we  beat  that  crowd  by  7  votes,  and  since  then  have 
put  them  absolutely  out  of  business. 

I  have  found  in  my  brief  experience  inside  of  the  party  lines  that  we 
have  been  able  to  develop  a  really  quite  extensive  influence,  through  the 
active  political  work  which  we  have  been  doing  in  the  ward,  and  I  think 
have  attained  a  position  of  much  more  influence  than  we  should  have  had 
if  we  had  gone  out  and  fought  the  party  organization  outside. 

I  was  interested  in  the  discussion  which  the  gentleman  from  Grand 
Rapids  brought  up  about  the  work  of  some  of  the  church  societies  in  the 
last  campaign.    We  made  an  active  fight  in  several  of  the  wards  against 
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lating  themselves  most  heartily  that  at  last  they  had  had  a  square 
election,  a  fair  election;  that  the  violent  methods  which  had  pre- 
vailed there  absolutely  in  1905,  had  at  last  been  overcome.  Now  just 
think  what  an  elementary  condition  of  things  that  is,  that  a  civilized  com- 
munity in  our  country  should  be  rejoicing  that  they  had  had  an  election 
free  from  violence  and  fraud  I 

Then  I  fell  in  with  Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  of  Chicago,  yesterday. 
And  he  was  telling  me  something  about  the  proceedings  of  the  ChicsLgo 
Voters'  League,  how  successful  it  had  been,  and  how  much  good  it  had 
done.  All  true.  But  how  elementary,  how  far  back  in  the  march  of 
progress  is  that  first  step  when  the  best  thing  that  a  body  of  courageous 
— ^very  courageous  and  devoted — ^men  can  do  for  their  city  is  to  publish 
that  among  the  candidates  for  office  there  is  this  large  proportion  of 
criminals,  saloon  keepers,  brothel  keepers,  and  keepers  of  gambling  hells. 
Now  that  is  indispensable  work,  gentlemen;  but  regarded  as  an  element 
in  municipal  reform,  is  it  not  a  tolerably  elementary  step? 

The  work  which  must  be  done  in  our  country  for  municipal  reform  is 
much  of  it  extremely  elementary  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  publidstt 
and  also  it  is  only  a  palliation  of  existing  evils.  It  is  just  like  the 
physician's  work,  absolutely  necessary;  hospitals  are  absolutely  necessary; 
but  there  is  hardly  any  constructive  work  in  them  except  when  they  go 
beyond  the  work  of  the  hospital  as  such,  and  as  individuals  take  hold  of 
the  work  of  preventive  medicine  and  of  medical  research. 

We  have  been  talking  here  to-day  about  constructive  work  for  these 
bands  of  men  who  wish  to  further  mtmicipal  reform,  who  want  to  get  at 
the  constructive  business,  not  what  I  might  call  the  defensive  business 

against  outrage  and  criminality,  but  want  to  get  at  the 
ConBtmctive  constructive  business,  the  positive  doing  of  good,  the 

Work  driving  out  of  evil  by  good.    That  is  the  only  way 

we  get  on  in  this  world  through  the  personal  efforts 
of  individuals  or  municipalities,  states  and  nations;  and  the  next  thing  I 
think  as  an  outcome  of  this  discussion  is,  that  these  organizations  in  the 
intervals  between  what  they  call  campaigns — some  sort  of  fight  that  means 
generally — in  the  intervals  can  do  genuine  constructive  work. 

What  is  it?  To  study  the  best  modes  of  action  for  the  future  in  re- 
gard to  municipal  reform,  and  find  out  in  the  first  place  the  promising 
experiments  which  are  going  on  in  our  own  country.  There  is  a  favorite 
field  of  labor. 

I  have  heard  the  short  ballot  mentioned  once  or  twice,  but  only  in  quite 
a  casual  way,  as  if  that  were  not  absolutely  the  gist  of  all  constructive 
reform — the  short  ballot;  few  candidates  to  be  voted  for — so  few  that 
the  voters  can  really  inform  themselves  about  the  merits,  or  demerits, 
of  the  candidates. 

Now  there  is  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  "bosses"  and  "machines." 
All  the  "  bosses  "  and  "  machines "  know  it  perfectly  well,  and  have  uni- 
formly opposed  every  motion  toward  a  short  ballot 
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palliative.  It  aims  at  an  ideal,  and  it  aims  at  an  ideal  by  practical 
methods,  which  require,  however,  all  the  time  the  diligent  service  of 
patriots. 

Chairman  Binkebd:  Before  we  adjourn  I  want  to  call  yonr  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  time  is  now  past  when  the  discussion  of  the  short 
ballot  shall  be  only  casual,  and  that  the  Round  Table  Conference  to  be 
held  here  to-morrow  noon  is  going  to  be  devoted  to  this  very  question  of 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  elective  offices,  which,  as  President  Eliot 
has  truly  said,  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  conference  now  adjourned  until  Thursday  noon,  November  18,  19091 


THXTESDAT  HOOH,  NOVEMBEB  18th. 

Prof.  Augustus  Raymond  Hatton,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Presiding. 

The  following  matter  printed  on  a  small  card  was  found  by  each  of 
those  attending  the  luncheon  at  their  respective  plates,  viz: 

The  dangerously-great  power  of  politicians  in  our  country  is  not  due  to 
any  peculiar  civic  indifference  of  the  people,  but  rests  on  the  fact  that  we 

are  living  under  a  form  of  democracy  that  is  so  un- 
The  Short  Ballot  workable  as  to  constitute  in  practice  a  pseudo-democ- 
Principle  racy.    It  is  unworkable  because : 

First — It  submits  to  popular  election  offices  which 
are  too  unimportant  to  attract  (or  deserve)  public  attention,  and. 

Second — It  submits  to  popular  election  so  many  offices  at  one  time  that 
many  of  them  are  inevitably  crowded  out  from  proper  public  attention. 

Many  officials,  therefore,  are  elected  without  adequate  public  scrutiny, 
and  owe  their  selection  not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  makers  of  the  party- 
ticket  who  thus  acquire  an  influence  that  is  capable  of  great  abuse. 

The  "  Short  Ballot "  principle  is : 

First — That  only  those  offices  should  be  elective  which  are  important 
enough  to  attract  (and  deserve)  public  examination. 

Second — That  very  few  offices  should  be  filled  by  election  at  one  time, 
80  as  to  permit  adequate  and  unconfused  public  examination  of  the  can- 
didates for  every  elective  office. 

Obedience  to  these  fundamental  phinciples  explains  the  comparative 
success  of  democratic  government  in  the  cities  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  foreign  democracies,  as  well  as  in  Galveston,  Des  Moines  and  other 
American  cities  that  are  governed  by  "  Commissions." 

The  application  of  these  principles  should  be  extended  to  all  cities, 
counties  and  states. 
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1 

NETTLEFOLD. 

(John    Sutton   Nettlefold,   Winter- 
bourne,  Edgbaston   Park   Road, 
Edgbaston,  Gentleman). 

2 

TUNBRIDGE. 

(William  Stephen  Tunbridge,  Rock- 
lands,  Woodbourne  Road,  Edg- 
baston, Solicitor). 

but  two  names,  of  candidates  for  a  certain  office^  constituting  the  entire 
municipal  election.  That  is  an  English  battle-ground.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  I  think,  that  the  English  do  better  in  their  cities  than  we  do. 

The  more  complex  we  make  the  business  of  politics  the  fewer  will  be 
the  number  of  citizens  who  can  take  part  The  simpler  we  make  it,  the 
more  certain  will  it  be  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  citizens  will  be  com- 
plete politicians. 

We  can  not  make  all  the  people  go  into  politics  but  we  can  simplify 
politics,  and  bring  politics  to  the  people.  The  politician  under  typical 
American  conditions  is  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  doing  on  election 
day.  He  g6es  to  the  polls  and  votes  for  twenty-three  men,  all  of  whom  he 
knows  something  about.  A  political  machine  is  a  series  of  ceremonies 
wherein  politicians  tie  up  the  candidates  in  neat  little  bundles  of  twenty- 
three  each,  like  stalks  of  asparagus,  and  set  them  before  the  people  on 
election  day. 

An  electorate  is  a  mob  of  citizens,  reasonably  well  meaning,  who  go  to 
the  polls  on  election  day  before  the  ball  game,  and  pick  up  one  of  those 
ready-made  bunches  and  cast  it  into  the  ballot-box.  Each  citizen  votes 
for  three  men  whom  he  knows  something  about,  and  twenty  others 
whom  he  can  not  even  name.  (I  took  a  census  of  my  own  district  in 
Brooklyn  on  the  day  after  election  to  find  out  how  many  people  knew 
whom  they  had  voted  for.  I  asked  them,  for  instance,  the  name  of  the 
state  treasurer,  and  I  found  that  only  fifteen  per  cent,  could  name  the 
man  they  had  voted  for  as  state  treasurer  the  day  before.) 

Misrepresentative  government  in  America  is  a  condition  wherein  official 
No.  i8  in  a  list  of  twenty-three  is  more  gratefully  responsive  to  the 
wishes  of  the  politicians  (who  were  so  kind  as  to  tie  him  up  in  the 
victorious  bunch)  than  to  the  people  (who  went  off  to  the  ball  game 
without  noticing  that  eighteenth  name  on  the  Udlot  at  all). 
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What  actually  happened,  as  a  great  many  of  you  are  probably  awarc^ 
is  this:  originally  in  the  United  States  there  was  a  very  small  number 
of  elective  officials.    With  the  downfall  of  King  Caucus  in  1824  and  the 
coming  into  power  of  Andrew  Jackson,  there  was  put  forth  the  theory 
that  no  official  is  responsible  to  the  people  unless  elected  directly  by 
them.    There  were  not  probably  a  large  number  of  elective  offices  at  that 
time;  but  with  the  economic  growth  of  the  country  and  with  the  expan* 
sion  of  the  functions  of  municipal  government,  what  happened  was  that 
every  time  a  new  office  was  created,  regardless  of  whether  is  was  a 
political  office  or  not,  it  was  added  to  the  elective  list.    So  we  elected 
clerks   of  our   courts,   superintendents   of  public  works,   assessors,    sur- 
veyors, and  everything  even  down  to  dog-catchers  and  election  officials^ 
At  last  we  have  awakened  to  the  fact,  as  Ostrogorski,  in  his  book  on 
"Democracy  and  the   Organization   of  Political   Parties,"  puts   it,   that 
"popular  election  is  a  spring  of  limited  size  which  if  not  loaded  be- 
yond its   capacity  will  work,   but  overloaded  it   simply  breaks   down.* 
That  I  believe  is  what  happened  in  this  country  in  our  state  and  local 
governments. 

There  is  one  other  element  that  I  want  to  bring  into  this  discussion. 
If  you  will  consider  slightly  the  psychology  of  electioneering,  I  think 
you  will  get  new  light  upon  the  question  of  the  short  ballot  If  you  are 
actually  going  to  have  a  real  choice  by  the  electors  you  have  got  to 
make  the  candidates  become  real  personalities  to  the  voters.  Now  it  is 
utterly  impossible  iu  a  campaign  for  each  of  twenty,  or  fifteen  offices 
even,  to  become  real  personalities  to  the  voters. 

Every  time,  however,  we  bring  about  a  situation  in  which  the  personal- 
ity  of  two  or  three  candidates  does  come  prominently  before  the  public; 
then  we  find  that  the  public  generally  makes  an  intelligent  choice;  and 
consequently  that  those  who  choose  these  candidates  have  the  strongest 
possible  reasons  for  choosing  men  of  reputable  character.    [Applause.] 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Brooks^  Cincinnati,  0.:  I  want  to  express  my  hearty 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  short  ballot,  and  also  my  appreciation 
of  the  ability  with  which  that  idea  is  being  urged.  It  is  in  itself  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  short  ballot,  a  perfectly  definite  point  that  is  be- 
ing taken  up  by  this  organization  and  is  being  hammered  in  most  effec- 
tively everywhere.  My  own  acquaintance  with  it  has  come  through  the 
efforts  of  the  organization  to  enlist  the  college  teachers  of  the  country 
in  the  propagation  of  the  idea.  While  perhaps  more  rapid  progress 
might  be  made  by  other  methods,  yet  I  believe  the  greatest  final  progress 
will  be  made  by  this  educational  campaign  which  is  being  carried  on. 

It  has  won  acceptance  with  us  because  the  grotmd  was  long  since 
prepared. 
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say  "we",  meaning  the  people  generally — I  take  it  that  if  The  Short 
Ballot  Organization  undertook  to  prescribe  as  an  organization  just  how 
we  should  get  the  short  ballot,  it  would  be  split  into  one  hundred  thou- 
sand different  individuals  according  to  the  temperament  of  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  individual  reformers  and  their  individual  ideas. 

We  in  New  York  voted  at  the  last  election  for  four  coroners.  Now 
perhaps  we  can  get  the  four  coroners  off;  when  we  get  the  four  coroners 
off,  we  will  get  naturally  from  eight  to  forty-eight  names  off  the  ballot 
Simply  strike  out  those  offices.  Perhaps  we  can  get  to  a  point  where 
we  will  not  elect  municipal  court  justices.  Why  should  they  not  be 
appointed  ? 

For  good  government  you  want  something  shorter  and  simpler  that 
can  be  understood  and  handled.  And  so  I  might  go  on.  If  the  teachers 
in  our  colleges  will  take  it  up,  if  the  instructors  in  civics  in  our  high 
schools  will  take  it  up,  not  preaching  any  particular  thing  except  the 
advantage  it  would  be  if  we  could  have  a  short  ballot,  then  let  those  who 
have  the  time  to  accomplish  things  in  legislatures  accomplish  that  end  of 
it;  but  I  do  not  think  a  Short  Ballot  Organization  can  tmdertake  to  re- 
form the  charters  of  all  the  cities  in  the  country. 

Prop.  Hatton:  I  think  we  are  all  so  thoroughly  agreed  upon  the  de- 
sirability of  the  short  ballot  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prolong  this 
discussion. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  smt  die. 
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elements  of  society.  We  are  not  a  sociological  organization,  and  have 
no  wish  to  supplant  organizations  which  are  engaged  in  uplift  work. 
We  are  in  no  sense  political,  though  we  have  an  influence  in  national 
and  state  legislatures.  We  are  not  enthusiasts,  yet  a  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  study  of  art  and  literature,  to  history  and  science  in 
hundreds  of  homes.  We  are  working  quietly  for  whatever  place  may 
come  to  us  in  the  world,  hoping  to  fill  it  with  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, with  poise,  with  conservative  but  progressive  action." 

Horace  £.  Deming,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  League,  responded  to  the  toast  "  Progress  in  City  Government."  Mr. 
Deming  spoke  of  the  important  part  played  by  governmental  action  in 
accomplishing  the  reforms  already  achieved  to  which  previous  speakers 
had  referred  and  of  the  need  of  governmental  action  in  the  future  if 
their  bright  visions  were  to  be  transformed  into  accomplished  every 
day  facts.  He  said  that  leadership  was  necessary,  but  it  must  be  leader- 
ship that  recognized  that  political  advance  must  be  gained  by  the  votes 
of  the  average  American  voter  and  illustrated  this  by  a  summary 
of  progress  that  had  been  made  in  New  York.  He  emphasized  the  im- 
portance in  city  government  and  in  our  political  methods  generally  of 
substituting  simplicity  for  complexity,  clearness  for  obscurity,  direct 
accountability  for  responsibility,  diffused  and  dissipated. 

Dr.  Eliot  was  called  upon  for  a  few  concluding  remarks  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said:  "Now  the  great  lesson  in  the  political  progress  in 
this  country  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  this — that  a  few  men  work- 
ing together  conscientiously,  of  public  spirit,  of  intelligence,  of  devotion 
to  their  cause,  can  bring  great  things  to  pass  in  a  republican  society. 
That  is  the  most  important  lesson  for  us  to  learn  to-day,  that  such  are 
the  possibilities  in  a  republic,  in  a  democracy,  that  the  leadership  of  de- 
voted men  is  not  dead  in  a  democracy." 

"Another  lesson  which  is  not  at  all  new,  but  as  old  as  the  Bible,  is  that 
great  public  uplift  comes  from  men  who  see  visions.  [Applause.]  'And 
the  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  the  old  men  shall  dream  dreams;' 
and  that  is  the  way  in  which  human  welfare  is  advanced,  in  republics 
especially,  it  is  the  man  that  sees  visions  who  lights  the  fires  which  brins 
the  visions  to  pass.** 


The  Baldwin  Prize  Essay. 

Fifteen  essays  were  submitted  for  the  Baldwin  Prize  in  igop  on  tho 
subject,  "  The  Practical  Operation  of  Government  in  Some  Large  Ameri- 
can City."  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Henry  Warren  Cleary,  of  the 
Junior  Qass,  Harvard  University,  with  honorable  mention  of.  Francis 
S.  Wyner,  Junior  Class,  Harvard  University,  the  judges  being  Elliott 
Hunt  Pendleton,  Esq.,  Cincinnati;  John  A.  Butler,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  and 
Professor  Augustus  Raymond  Hatton,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Qeveland. 

''City  Government  by  Commission**  is  the  topic  selected  for  the  1910 
competition.  The  judges  will  be  Mr.  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  New  York; 
Professor  John  A.  Fairlie^  University  of  Illinois,  and  Dante  Barton,  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star, 
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be  made  for  differences  in  the  tastes,  opinions,  and  capabilities  of  dif* 
ferent  instructors.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  preparation  of 
such  a  syllabus  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  instructors 
rather  than  by  any  single  teacher.  Professor  Hatton  also  referred  to 
the  need  of  a  source  book  or  volume  of  selected  readings  on  American 
dty  government  such  as  might  be  used  in  college  classes  to  supplement 
assigned  reading  in  text  books  and  stated  his  views  as  to  what  such  a 
volume  might  profitably  contain.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Pro- 
fessor Hayes  of  Columbia  University,  Professor  Munro  of  Harvard 
University,  Mr.  Horace  E.  Deming  of  New  York  Qty,  and  the  Chairman. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  lo  p.  m. 

WiLUAM  Bennett  MuNBa 
Chairman  Committee  on  Co-ordination  of  Instruction  in  Municipal  Goth' 

cmment  in  Colleges  and  Universities. 
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